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INCREASE 


WOOL IMPORTS 
Report of National Association 
Shows Unusual Figures 
\ccording to the monthly statement 
issued by the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers through its secre- 
tary, Winthrop L. Marvin, total imports 
for seven months including 
January were 284,176,623 pounds in 
1914-15 and 262,613,823 pounds in 1915- 
16. During these seven months of the 
fiscal year the imports of Class I. wools 
were more than four times those of the 
preceding fiscal year, the increase being 
139,381,330 pounds; Class II. wools, in- 
cluding mohair, etc., decreased 3,745,754 
pounds, and the imports of Class III. 
wools exceeded those of the previous 


ot vool 


period by 35,310,116 pounds. The net 
increase in imports of wool during the 
period is 178,437,200 pounds. 

fhe imports of cloths during the 


period under comparison have decreased 
3,945,517 pounds in quantity, and $3,- 
608,209 in value. January’s imports 
show higher values per pound than pre- 
ceding months. The square yards im- 
ported for the seven months, total 5,- 
272,259, pounds, 3,686,209, value, $3,713,- 
528. Dress goods imports for the seven 
months total 4,931,445 square yards, 
1,183,140 pounds, and $1,192,973. Of 
the imported in January the 
average weight per square yard, 4.09 
ounces is greater than any of the pre- 
ceding months as is also the value per 
square yard, 26.95c. and the value per 
pound, $1.069. 

Imports of tops and yarn show sharp 
yarn especially, coming to 
only 291 pounds while the total for the 
seven month period is 103,077 pounds. 
Tops record a total of 58,614 pounds 
for January which is better than any of 
the months under consideration except 
December when the figure reached 169,- 
471. 

Re-exports of foreign wools for the 
seven months total 888,262 pounds 
against 6,472,847 pounds for the similar 
period one year previous. Export of 
woolen rags reached 10,575,058 pounds 
valued at $881,102. 

The exports of American-made wool 
wearing apparel and the countries to 
which sent, for the month of January, 
1916, and for the seven months were as 
follows: 


goods 


decreases, 


Seven Months 


January, Fiscal Year 








1916 1916, 
PIOMOO Weacvdsalsdwer $60,849 
BOGUS Sin cnss Noo eee 530 
United Kingdom.... 126,926 : 
SRE a'4 4 aiweaie.a2.0 206,866 970,588 
DOOEED ang udis cece a 74 134,478 
Other countries.... 646 1,497,067 


$1,719,191 $12,612,865 





ee eee ‘ 
Total, 1914-15 ch $4,756,870 
The excess of exports over imports 


January, 1916, is $2,313,629, which 
led to the former amount makes the 
rteen-month balance $27,583,445 

Not Retiring from Business 
H. Donlon, manufacturing in 
in art squares, Palethorp and Somer- 
Streets, Philadelphia, has requested 
to deny most emphatically the re 


hn 


circulated in the trade to the effect 
he is retiring from business. This 
rt, he states, is entirely unfounded 
he is present operating 15 looms on 
squares, and will continue to do so 
heretofore. 


A Weekly Journal of News, Market Reports and Technical Information 


Senator Lodge Offers Dye Tariff 


WASHINGTON, April 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
notified the Senate that he intends to 
submit an amendment to H. R. 11,471, 
entitled “An Act to Reduce Revenue 
Duties and to Provide Revenue for the 
Government and for Other Purposes.” 
This amendment which Senator Lodge 
will introduce is practically the Hill bill 
for the protection of dyestuffs. It places 
per pound and 30 per 
or dyes 


5.—Senator 
yesterday 


a duty of 7c. 
cent. ad valorem on 
derived from coal, on so-called inter- 
mediates 334c. per pound and 15 per 
cent. ad valorem and on specified prod- 
ucts of coal tar not otherwise provided 
for 5 per cent. ad valorem. Acids, coal- 
tar and natural indigo are on the free 
list. 


cc yc rs 


So. Textile Ass’n Meets in June 

The Southern Textile Association has 
decided to hold its semi-annual conven 
tion in Asheville, Tenn., in June. This 
association is comprised of representa- 
tives from southern cotton mills that 
total a spindleage of approximately 15, 
000,000. The last meeting was held at 
Greenville, S. C., in November in con- 
junction with an exhibit and_ the 
function was a marked The 
prospects are that this spring gathering 
will be even more enthusiastically at- 
tended, as present prosperity in south- 
ern mill centers is most favorable for 
celebration. A. B. Carter, secretary of 
the association, has given out that at 
least 600 delegates are expected to at- 
tend the meeting. 


success. 


S. N. E. T. Club Meets April 22 


The annual spring meeting of the 
Southern New England Textile Club 


will be held in Worcester at the Hotel 
Bancroft, on April 22. It will be re- 
membered that the similar meeting held 
a year ago in the same hotel broke all 


records for number of attendants and 
enthusiasm. The officers of the club 
and the committees in charge of ar- 


rangements are confident that the com 
ing meeting will excel even this and an 
interesting and unusual program has 
been prepared. It is believed that by 
next week it will be possible to announce 
details of the meeting and the speak- 
ers at the banquet 


May Enter African Field 


Report comes from Boston that ne- 
gotiations are under way between the 
American Woolen Co. and the Ameri: 
can International Corporation whereby 
the former will enter the South African 
trade. At the office of the American In- 
ternational Corporation this week it was 


stated negotiations are not completed 
as yet and there was nothing to an 
nounce at present. 
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N. E. WAGE QUESTION 


Employers Will Not Commit Them- 
selves on Operatives’ Demands 
Fait River, Mass., April 7.—All of 

New England will involved in the 

wage movement started by the unions 

of this city if operatives elsewhere heed 
the counsel of the executive of the com- 
mittee of the National Amalgamation 
of Textile Operatives. This is the new 
body organized in opposition to the 

United Textile Workers of the United 

States, of which John Golden is presi 

\s yet its membership is limited 

In disregard of that 

circumstance, however, the committee 

chose to advise textile unions in all 

States to bestir themselves into asking 

It is pointed out 


be 


dent. 
to a few places. 


for another advance. 
that 
ties must 
sufficient to justify the request that they 
share their earnings with the employes 
stockholders may have to 
Consideration is 


other communi- 
volume 


manufacturers in 
be making money in 


even though 
go without dividends. 


not given to financial drawbacks ex 
perienced during the recent past i 
other cities no less than in Fall River. 


Local employers continue the policy 
of silence. While they may talk freely 
in private, their idea is to avoid any 
display of temper. Because of the un- 
willingness of the workers to view facts 
dispassionately, there is no disposition 
at present to engage in a controversy. 
It is proposed to cross the wage bridg« 
when it has been reached. One thing 
is clear and that is if, in order to avoid 
trouble, a concession is made, as hap 
pened a few months ago, the consumet 
of cloth will have to bear the burden 
He was confronted with that necessity 
the recent advance was decided 
To protect themselves in naming 
prices, the treasurers have adopted 
finally the plan of establishing a bureau 
of information. Charles E. Smith, a 
broker for 20 years and familiar by 
reason of office experience with mill of 


when 
on, 


fice routine, has been chosen secretary 
and treasurer of the Fall River Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. Firmness 
is a characteristic of that organization. 
lime and time again there has been a 
strong temptation to yield to the cutting 
propensity manifested by some compet- 
the print-cloth industry, but 
buvers, found the agents, as a rule, 
well-nigh flexible. 


itors in 


Draycott Mills Foreclosed 

The Draycott Mills property at New 
Hartford, Conn., been taken over 
by the International Cotton Mill Co., 
following the failure of the Draycott 
Co; to a mortgage given by the 
International Co. in 1911. The fore 
closure of the mortgage was ordered in 
February by Judge Howard J. Curtis 
in the Superior Court at New Hartford, 
who fixed the first Monday in April as 


] 


the last day of redemption 


has 


meet 





Manchester, Eng., April 7 (Special Cable to the Journal).—Wage 


question in yarn industry unsettled. ; 
ency downward, particularly on American kinds. 


Demand is indifferent, with tend- 
Aggregate business in 


cloths limited; staples mostly weak and neglected. Continued shrinkage 


of output. 
fair. 
Home trade. 


India and China buying discouraging; specialties and fancies 
Miscellaneous demand from South America, United States and 
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KNIT GOODS CONVENTION 
Meetings and 
Exhibitors 
The programme anonunced for the 
Annual Convention of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, in Philadelphia, May 
16-18, contains many addresses’ by 
prominent factors in the trade, which 
will be of interest. On the opening 
day, Tuesday, May 16, there 
an address of welcome by Hon. Thos. 


Program of List of 


will be 


B. Smith. Mayor of Philadelphia; Ed- 
ward J. Cattell, city statistician; Pres- 
ident P. C. Wither’s annual report; 
address, “ The Domestic Dvyestuff Sit- 
uation,” A, L. Norton, treasurer, Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical C New 
York: address, “ Dyestuffs,” Herman 
A. Metz, Farbwerke-Hoechst Co., New 
York. On Wednesday, May 17, there 
will be the following addresses: “ The 
Distributor,” D. J. Callaghan, Walker 
Stetson Co., Boston, Mass., president 
of the Jobbers’ Association of Knit 


Goods Buyers; “ Knitting Needles,” C 


Walker Jones, Beckert Needle Supply 
Co., Philadelphia, and W. F. Duffy, 
Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co., 
l'ranklin, N. H.; also an address on 
“The Manufacturer,” by a member of 
the National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, to be an- 
nounced later. The session on Thurs- 
day, May 18, will be held in the main 
auditorium of the Manufacturers’ Club, 
Broad and Walnut streets, where ad 
mittance will be strictly confined to 
those holding registration cards. ,This 


is to be known as “ Industrial Prepared- 
ness Day.” The addresses will be made 
by men of national prominence, and this 
should 


session prove ot great interest 
to every member. On Thursday even- 
ing there will be held a banquet at the 
Scottish Rite Hall, Broad and Race 


streets, for which a nominal charge of 
$1 will be made to everybody priv- 
ileged to attend. This will be followed 
by a vaudeville smoker in the main 
auditorium of the Parkway Building, 
Broad and Cherry streets. On Wednes- 
day afternoon there will also be the 
feature previously announced of a base- 
ball game played between teams rep- 
resenting the Philadelphia Cotton Yarn 


Salesmen’s Association and Textile 
Baseball Association. This event will 
be attended with unusual interest in 


view of the rivalry already established 





by previous games between these two 
sectional teams. In the evening there 
will also be tendered a dinner to the 
visiting team from New England 
Those concerns who will be repr: 
sented in the annual exhibition held in 
connection with this convention are as 
follows 
Aberfovle Manufacturing Co, Cl ter. Pa 
American Laundry Machinery C Cincin 
nati, O 
American Type Founders Co Boston, Mass 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter Ros- 
ton, Mass 
Andreykovicz & Dunk, Philade 
Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, I 
The Beattie Manufacturing Co ( es, 
N. ¥ 
Beckert Needle & Supply Co Phiiade 
Bicking Paper Press Co., Philadelph 
Richard A. Blythe, Inc., Philadelphia 
H. Brinton Co., Philadelphia 
Charles Bond Co., Philadelphia 
Borne, Scrymser Co., New York Cit 
Van Court Carwithen, Philadelphia 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapid Mi - 
700 Arch St 
Continental Latch Needle Co New Yor 
City 
(Continued on page 32) 
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official action, and altogether the upon the statute books, and even wert 


isness and 


s 


acuteness of the situa- its 
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EDITORS 


provisions violated, it is evident it 
would take some years to determine the 
members of the asso 


validity of Those mem- 


have 
been lulled into a sense of security by 
that the 


dumping would be 


its provisions 


bers of the industry who may 


CLS \ broader view tariff 


LARK 
V. E. CARROL 
CLAR 


L necessities, was observed in the the arguments law on anti- 
~ a ~ rrvTrs y rec iV i ) by nN a b Ts of tl { 
ENCE HUTTON gnition by member f the need sufficient to prevent 


industrial preparedness after the ruinous competition from abroad should 


Pahl Le ’ see meates ; . > 
Publishers’ Announcement See Page 9 el oe 
ee Hardly a speaker failed to in take to heart the statement regarding 
Entered in the New York, N. Y. Post Office a troduce in his remarks some reference this matter and the resolution commit- 
Second Class Matter ; t 


aE a a ; 
difficuities and pr he association against such legis- 


A TENET OF OUR CREED: WE ae W re — mt wher ation, except as a makeshift, and as 
ane - 3 a cae - : was nally establisned in airect in di . onl oO ones reEVISIO of 
BELIEVE IN THE CONSERVATION Se , ad rp nly to honest rev n 
st to existing prosperity, it was the tariff laws 





OF AND PROTECTION TO DOMES- rophesied in no spirit of p ssimism The American Association has had a 


TIC INDUSTRIES. nd yet with all earnestness, that the good many important problems to face 
ui was not likely to be as rosy as nd solve during the year just past, but 

Vo, LI. April 8, 1916. No. 19 present, and that it behooved the sie’ Seateaiis eiiny Neil inate “ana 
ent industry to see to it that all pos s of even greater weight that must 

Statement of Ownership, Manage- sible pres ee were taken to prevent be faced and settled wisely and cour 
ment, Etc., for April 1, 1916 astrous re-action in commercial lines veously lhe forward movement that 

\TI \ D JOURNAL, publis! that would tend t ffset the profits s exemplified in the attitude toward thi 
af i 4 1912 Vite have been and are eing made tariff as a national rather than a local 

, Cj , iT n ne which affects all section 
I i7 I e report lariff Committee the country, and therefore must be 

Gs ecially st this point, and treated nationally, is an augury of fur 
‘ ; ' ice that the earnest ¢ le er achievements under the leadership 

t m re s who have set their faces t 
i the p len reomit ‘ even gf ( iccomplishments 

y. City; & 7 fferences in wage st s between this 4}; e been witnessed in the past 

i vy y and the European countries 
ee te 7 wal most timely under 1 
H. O. Barnes ’ tances. It fu lvised he CAUTION AND COURAGE 

saan 144 Cor CXEI n of every effort on the part of he Ivice of on f the most promi 

: aa mbers t tain and maintain for tl nent cotton manufacturers in the coun 

e p tile industry just, reasonable, anc tt convention of the America 

1e¢ ( ( I ( I ( s tion tl ver void specula 

D E Co., I ssions of policy leave no doubt a tion not only, but to prevent specula 
( 1 1 ‘ e part uve would seem 

; Pp it may ©» ted tron tariff | { vorthy of most serious consider 

; ne \\ ] ] ° 1 ‘ n nuta 


rARIFF AND COTTON MANU- tariff wall higher thar iny | portumit r making unusual 


FACTURE | ever been put on the statut te a ee ee ad 





in extent that may pt 1 
; ( ld cert wT -< nditi 1 ( 
\ mn ¢ ¢ ’ ( 1 | ) ) sied y those wl 
\ 1 n all sections at mong sition to predict that shoul 
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1 T l rt time e would witness t 
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lit :, : n t ivers there woul 
1 ’ ! star : n \ ler spirit conservatism rl 
le n r fix vhat might result from 
1 he establ et ites that it ¢ I vat col ! mpetition, that might eventu 
S endat I oA ares cor n the incellation of orders and 
5 e to make tariff laws Just a S take merchandise for which 
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operators from entering the mark 
an extensive scale may in the et ¢ 
the gainer. 


Under any circumstances the pr 
active situation among cotton mills 
sents an unusual amount of tempt 


to pursue uncommercial tactics 


sale of their product. It is fort 
that the calmer heads among the 
facturing fraternity are willing 

spirit of unselfish interest for tl . 
fare of the industry, to counsel < 


and conservatism. If this advice 


followed, manufacturers  hay¢ 
themselves to blame if, when 
action comes, their losses mor 


offset the profits that have bh. 


are being made 


This 


perity is acting against the devel 


very condition of current 
form, of 


the 


in any lasting export 
Atlanta « 


less interest was 


It was notable at 
tion that much 
which had to d 


in the addresses 


foreign trade development than 


case a year ago. In private cor F 
tion it developed that the majori 

little faith in the permanenc 

trade that had been establishe: 

he ar, and that they felt it 


revert to its original sources as 


nations who were the o1 


as the 
sellers were in-a 


if it, all of 


position to tak 


which would seem 


dicate that few have made or art 
to make any well planned or sy 
effort t enlarge export outlets 


velop foreign markets 


It was the advice of one pr 


manutacturer, Pp 

t 1 convention session, that t \ 
be the part f wisdom to seel 
reposit¢ ror any excess earnit 


e made during the current 


perous period Might the ug 


( der that the domesti 
cturer was never in bette 
ditio elop new markets an 
i certain proportion of earnings 
e€ VE judiciously expended in ex 
ng a division of the market 
might easily yield gratifvi 
sults It has been demonstrat 


peatedly that from the G 


vernmel 


from. other ficial and sem 


nerican cotton manutact 


are receiving assistance in intorn 


and as to proper methods for inct 


foreign trade Manutacturers n 


] 


gret at some time in the future, wh« 


so easy to distribut 


may not be 
which they 


that 


product to 


increased 


become accustomed, they did 
individual 


outlets 


give more time, enere\ 


money to establish which « 


be depended upon even after the 


is over, and foreign competition reg 


its full strength and vigor in the 


1 1 11 


Kets 1 the worid 


ARE EXHIBITIONS TOO 
FREQUENT? 

lhe machinery and processes of 

those 

other of 


tile manufacture, as well as 


the steel, shoe and 


least 


paper, 


modern machine industries, | 


undergone few changes or impr 


ments of a basic nature in recent yea! 


in fact, there have been no revolutt 


ary developments in cotton or wool m 


1 
i 


perfection of the aut 
that 


chinery since the 
simply rept 
the old art 
This is simply a st 
well 


matic loom—and 


sented a refinement of 


power weaving. 


facts that are recogn 


ment of 
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majority of textile manufactur- 
nd fhat unavoidably will be given 
nal demonstration at the textile 
nery exhibition in Boston the last 
s month. 

Boston show will be the fifth tex- 

hinery exhibition to be held in 
ntry within the last ten years, 
having been given in Philadel- 
1907, and 


and largely promoted by 


been sug 
Tex- 
Journal. This pa- 
Textile World Record were al 


ctive in the various associations 


having 


ifacturers 


tile exhibitors, and their su 


TEXTILE Wortp JOURNAL, con- 


is co-operation. This is men- 


to prove that our viewpoint on 


ject of textile exhibitions is iden 


ith that of textile machinery 


nd supply manufacturers 


arge number of these exhibi 


velieve that the time has arrived 


ve must give serious considera 


he question of whether these 


ns are not becoming too fre- 
prove of real profit to ex 
and to manufacturers 


the subject of much com 


it at recent textile machinery 
that of the Na 


Hosiery and Un 


s, including 
\ssociation of 
M inufacturers, there has been 
rked absente of new and interest 
lling de 


velopments in important 


machines and processes. The 
some of the largest ma 


have either been un- 


builde rs 
nd perfunctory or have been 
v1 Some of the machinery 
ntinue to exhibit because of a 


that is 


industrial prog 


support a movement 
to stimulate 

direct result of this situation 
me of the largest exhibits have 
to attract interest, and that the 


exhibitions have been 


portant 


manufacturers of small 


parts 
elties. and by makers of textile 
other than 


lines Now that. the 


exhibitions have 


and equipment 


} 
textile 


hinery been 


ntly numerous to allow builders 


mplete lines it must be 


neir ce 


rent that little of a novel characte 


shown by them for a long pe- 


ertainly it will be impossible for 


make a large number of at 


exhibits within a year or tw 


the largest machinery build 


lieve it would be unprofitable for 


take part in these exhibitions 


trequently than once in five years 


] 


proves to be well founded 


e that exhibitions that may 
during the next few years will 


few displays by the large build 


managers of the textile 


. } 
us tar the 


have felt that they 


must 


le co-operation of the leading 


ile machinery builders in order to 


he success of each exhibition, 


s not impossible that shows of 


ital interest to manufacturers 


tain little that could be classed 


ile machinery in the strict mean 


term. The displays that at- 


ted most interest at the last one or 


shows of the Textile Exhibitors’ 


mn were those made by makers 


saving attachments, mill sup 


humidifiers and power and trans- 


ion machinery This is a matter 


to be given serious con 
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sideration at the next annual meeting 


of the Textile Exhibitors’ Association, 
and, in view of the co-operative nature 
of this organization, and of its repre 
sentative character, it should be possible 
to obtain a prompt and correct solution 
of the problem, and one that will serve 
the best interests of the whole industry 


While the 


textile 


other organizations giving 


machinery exhibitions are less 


representative in their membership, and 


not so directly controlled by the leading 


machinery builders, it will hardly be 


possible for them to act contrary to 


the best interests of the latter without 


at the same time failing to hold the in 
terest of textile manufacturers 


In the final analysis it is the manu 


facturers who are the most valued ex- 


hibition attendants, who are the final 


arbiters of the future of these exhibi- 


tors Two or three successive shows 


lacking in vital interest to manufac 
insure the 
show And this 


statement is quite as true of textile con- 


turers will be sufficient to 


failure of the next 
ventions as it is of 
The 


( lations 


textile exhibitions 
leading textile asso 
faced this 
some time, and it is only by the most 
able 


to hold the interest and impel the at- 


officers of the 
have problem for 


strenuous endeavor that they are 


tendance of a majority of their mem- 


bers 


\lthough Congressman Hiil, — the 


author of the pending dyestuff tariff 
hill, and a few other members of Con 
gress have shown that they are well 


aware of the interdependence of the 
high explosive and dyestuff industry, it 
remained for Congressman Longworth 
f Ohio, in a speech this weck on the 
dyestuff situation, to bring forcibly to 
the attention of Congress the import 
industries to 


ance of the interrelated 


any scheme of military preparedness 


Representative Longworth claims, as 
does TEXTILE WorLp JOURNAL, that 
military reasons for stimulating and 


protecting the manufacture of coal tar 
hases and intermediates overshadow 1n 


dustrial needs, including those of dye 
high ex- 


stuff consumers, but that the 


plosive and dyestuff industries are so 
intimately related that both must be 
given ample tariff protection News 


paper comments on his speech show 


how novel is this viewpoint to the gen 


} 


ral public and also how plausible it 


appears to be. It has been frequently 


claimed in these columns that it at 


forded 


give needed tariff protection to the do 


Democrats an opportunity to 


mestic dyestuff industry without becom 


ing involved in general tariff revision, 


and now that this fact has been em 


phasized and given wide publicity by 


Congressman Longworth, it remains to 


] 


he seen whether the Democrats in 


Congress are really sincere in their ef- 


forts for military and industrial pre 


paredness 


New Dye Company 
The Stillwell Chemical Co. was incor- 
porated this week for $60,000 to manu- 
facture chemicals, drugs and dyes. The 
ce is at 366 Fifth Avenue, but 
the location of the factory has not been 


iocal of 
decided, although one is being consid- 
ered and the contract will probably be 
signed immediately, E. E. Morris, A. S. 
Luria and R. W. Bristol are the incor- 


porators 


OPEN PRICE PLAN FOR 
WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS 


SUSPICION AND JEALOUSY 
ARE ITS HANDICAPS 


Development of Co-operative Com- 
petition—End Sought to be At- 
tained—Details of Methods 
; k:rnest | 1. Gaunt 


The idea of exchanging prices and 





ther information among anu 
facturers has been so successft na 
number of other lines of trade that 
wool ind worsted manutacturers are 


beginning to consider whether the 


practic il for them In every 
ther line when this idea was first pro 
posed it was received with skepticism 
and rejected with contempt by many 
individual manufacturers. But in spite 


he idea has made headway and 


if this t 


there are in actual operation in this 
country many Exchanges which opet 
ate the Open Price Plan The machin 
ery necessary to operate this idea ts 

complicated In fact it 18 as easy tT 
understand as the machinery of the 
New York Stock Exchange, — the 


Chicago Wheat Pit, or the Cotton Ex 


} ] 


change In the lines of trade wher 


this plan is working, the manufacturers 


know each day the price prevailing th 
previous day for their 
1 


just as the buyers of 


finished product 
securities, grains 
and cotton know the prices prevailin 
for their products 
HANDICAPS TO ESTABLI 
While the idea is easy to understand 
it has dingly diff 


cult to 


H MENT 


ilwavs proved 
establish the 


CXC 
system, because the 
suspicion, doubt 
in the minds of competitors must first 


jealousy, and existing 


be done away with, in order to mak 
on a plan Phe 


even a start problem 


getting the work started is a humatr 
problem, not technical on In 
number of es the plan has been tried 


} 


ind then dropp vecause of the nar 





row-minded ttitude of certain rival 
manufacturer Several attempts hav: 
been made before a permanent organ 
ization was ettected If they are ever 
to a { Open Pri PI \V 

and w ted mar irers mu 

oughly undet nd 1 appt t t 
the spirit of real « ) tion tl l 
important thing, and not t machinery 
of the Exchange: Wherever « pera 
tive plans have been introduced mechan 


ically for the men of narrow 


} 


vision, failure has been the result, but 


where the same plans have been intr 
duced for the use of men of broad 
vision, success has followed It is al 


solutely necessary as a foundation for 
this work for woolen and worsted man 
fully that they 
such a plan un 


deal into it In 


uftacturers to appreciat 
can get nothing out of 
less they put a great 
other words, the law of action and 1 
iction applies to relations between com 
petitors just as it applies to business 
and econom« 
I would that any one 
wishing to get the proper idea of the 
Plan first of all read the 
inspiring book entitled The New Com 
petition by Arthur J. Eddy. Mr. Eddy 
is the father of this new idea, and an 
eminent Chicago lawyer of long experi 
trade 


COMPETITION 


movements 
recommend 


( Ipen Price 


‘ 
ence in co-operative movements 

CO-OPERATIVE 
Great practical advance has been 
caused by two annual 
co-operation held at 
Mass., in the fall of 1914 and 1915 
At these conferences were present such 
men as Mr. Eddy and 
ufacturers in various 
actually trying 


conferences on 


Wellesley Hills, 


ibout sixty man 
lines who were 
out the new idea or who 
wished to get some light on the subject 


The se 


on two 


men were unanimously agreed 


points (1) That unintelligent 


price cutting must cease nd (2) that 
1 1 } } 1 
the old method of directly or indirectly 
maintaining prices through agreement 
. | } ] 
1s illegal and will never again | per 
mitted Che consensus of the conter 
‘ 
ne W s \ 1 I 
+ } 
manutac t ‘ t 
public les in. the \ veya f 
{ < cor t ( ret n 
1 ; 
was chu 1 t 
t ‘ 1 
S x ly 
| 11 ’ list ‘ ¢ 
egally \ rary 
} ' | ‘ 
wWTyVAT ’ t T il } < T rT 
ae, a acd AT'ci. te nn 1 
facture Is the sar quality and 
und t th mM ( wmions he 1 f 
must | ssumed t ices mus 
iff nt e ad ' nufactt 
‘ 
1 erent sections country. In 
. ‘ Ss W 1 ‘ 1 } ; + 
t t 7h roup mar tacturers < } 
‘ 
] ce ¢ 1K compet < t 
t sell t loss nsis 1 
pt t 
Cy gtice «¢ ‘ | . 
lemoratized & te enanarctia- cot 
( ns wl let \ the 1 ness if by t} 
unt Ss conc sw not 
1 ind the bu . ire ne t 
Hence in my op t hest thing for 
comnehios d <a ‘ ther { 
he Wr ¢ 1 her t 
ert { limit f 
competitors means tha the ¢ 
| lly neh 1 \ ts pl 
rh \mern \ ( n fF \\ t 
ul \\ ted \lar s has 1 
cellet \ 1 1 
rm t 1) < 1 ter 
work could he dor 1 mall 1 
n n ( m } | 
‘ 
1 essit meter \ t 1) 
¢ ntl s¢ ; Cvs ‘ ’ 
vear 
| mat ‘ 
yl] 1 t ] | 1 
( ’ 
] t t] il 
] 7 y] cl ] t | 
1 
‘ Y T t t ) 
j { 1? n 
| ] t ' ] 1] 
f bat st ‘ ) +} a 
rit 
‘ nl ¢ 
| 
1 
! 
"1 
cor ' nat ] cut-thr wt cor 
netit \ len at 
' ' 1 
mann ' \ \ 
( | Vy « { ut ! { 1 ] 
not lk? vy what their reall 
Suel heron ] t nelude tl 
’ 
1 invent { . aii 
' 
f non t vit « 
tain ! d el Ot ¢ S 
\ ‘ 
rule f umb m not 1 
ipplyv to the majority of the woolen and 
worsted trade. but w men can 
‘muddy the wate 1 moral 
competitive nditiotr One lar nN 
C 1 
ufacturer not r ii \ ( 
trolled about 75 per cent f the utput 
n his trade. rec n 1 th fact and at 
his wn expense ] 1 1 ] ( Ss 
tem made up ind m iled free f cha . 
to all of his competitors rt intell 
gent and broad-minded action on hi 


part has resulted in a strengthening of 


prices, a reduction of unintelligent com 
petition and a reduction in the number 
of failures of his ompetitot TH 
helped himself by helping ot! 


lines of ‘ 
Open Price Plan are the 


manufacturers of leather belting, explo 


Among the 


1 
} 


practising this 


sives, tarred roofing, salt tton varns 
brick. lumber, tacks, pipe and valve fit- 
tings: bridge builders, and cotton fin 
ishers. In most of tl mentioned 
associations the spirit of yperation 
is so well develope 1 firmly estab 
(Continued ! 109) 
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OBITUARY 

Milton F. Hill 
M F. Hill, one of the most widel 
| ttor irn salesme1 ell 
the longest service in the 
lelphia market, died suddenly 
i. clot of blood on the heart, Tues 
March 28th. His death came as a 
gr surprise and shock to his numet 
‘ friends in the trade, by whom he 
highly regarded. Mr. Hill 
seventy years of age; as a boy he 
had worked in his father’s woolen car- 
pet yarn plant near Barren Hill, Pa. He 
entered the cotton yarn business his 
own name as a broker as a young man. 
later, he became associated with James 
E. Mitchell Co., cotton yarns, Philadel 
phia, with whom he was connected for 
about 40 vears He represented this 
firm in the up-state territory, and thus 
became very widely known with a host 


of friends. In fact it is said he was 
one of the most popular men in the 
e. On January Ist 1916, he retired, 
much to the regret of the firm, but he 
had not been enjoying the best of 
health of late, and therefore insisted 
upon retiring at that time. He was un- 
married 
Ivan Levinstein 

Lonpon, Ene., March 16 (Special).— 
Ivan Levinstein, whose death took place 
in Manchester, Eng. March 15, was 
head of the color manufacturing firm, 
Levinstein, Ltd., of Blackley, Manches- 
ter. His ability as a chemist was highly 
respected in dyeing circles in England, 
and he was identified more closely than 
any man with the compulsory working 
clause in the British Patents Act of 
1907. Mr. Levinstein was born seventy- 
one years ago in Berlin, and founded 
his British works in 1865. The works 
were taken over by the limited company 
in 1889, the founder remaining as man- 
aging director. Sulphur, direct cotton, 
acid, and chrome dyestuffs were the 
chief products of the concern The 
Levinstein works have been materially 
enlarged during the war and under the 
new conditions large profits have been 
made in them. 





Raymond Murray 

Raymond Murray, former superin- 
tendent of the Bourne Mills, Fall River, 
died at his home in that city April 3, 
aiter a long illness. Mr. Murray was 
born in Preston, Eng., and moved to 
this country at an early age, settling in 
Providence, where he began to learn the 
textile industry. He worked up rapidly, 
and in 1885 became superintendent of 
the Davol Mills, which position he gave 
up after about a year to accept the su- 
perintendency of the Bourne. This lat- 
ter position he held for 23 years, re 
tiring about 12 years ago. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, three daughters and 
two sons 

Elisha Clinton Hilliard 

Elisha Clinton Hilliard, president and 
treasurer of the E. FE. Hilhard Co., 
Buckland, Conn., died at his home in 
that town on Tuesday at the age of 64 
years. Mr. Hilliard was born in Buck- 
land in 1852 and entered the woolen 
manufacturing business with his father, 
E. E. Hilliard, shortly after graduating 
from Phillips-Andover in 1869 The 
Hilliard plant is said to be one of the 
oldest woolen mills in this country. Mr 
Hilliard served a term in the Connecti- 
cut Legislature in 1883. He leaves a 


’ 


widow, a son and a daughter. 


John A. Fowle 
John A. Fowle, long identified with 
e wool trade in Boston and New 


York, died at his home in the former 
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city Tuesday at the age of 90 years. 


\ir. Fowle first became identified with 
the wool trade with the Boston firm 
f Watterson-Pray Co., and several 
years later, in 1855 he started in busi- 
ness for himself, later extending his op- 
erations to New York and Brooklyn 
In 1877 he returned to Boston as a 
wool broker, retiring from active busi 
ness about eight years ago 
E. G. Parsons 

I:. G. Parsons, treasurer and general 
manager of the Dudley Woolen Mills, 
Webster, Mass., died at his late resi- 
dence in Perry on Monday at the age of 
55 years. The Dudley Woolen Mills were 
established nearly 100 years ago by 
Josiah Perry, Mr. Parsons’ father-in- 
law, and have been in the family since 
that time. Perry Parsons, Mr. Par- 
sons’ son, has for several years been ac- 
tive in the management of the plant. 
Mr. Parsons is survived by his widow 
and two daughters. 


Abram Whitaker 

\bram Whitaker, agent and general 
manager of the Limerick (Me.) Mills, 
died at his home in Portland, Me., Sat- 
urday, March 25. Mr. Whitaker was 
born in Bradford, England, where he 
learned the worsted business. He had 
been superintendent of A. J. Cameron 
& Co., New York; National & Provi- 
dence Worsted Mills, Providence, R. is 
and the Lorraine Manufacturing Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. He is survived by a 
widow and one daughter. 


Lewis H. Murdock 

Lewis H. Murdock, a retired woolen 
manufacturer, died Sunday, March 25, 
at his home in Uxbridge, Mass. As a 
young man he worked in several woolen 
plants in Uxbridge, where he learned 
About 40 years ago he 
formed a partnership with Mowry Lee 
to manufacture woolen goods at the 
present Hayward mill in East Douglas 
\fter about five years the firm dis- 
solved and Mr. Murdock retired from 
the woolen business 


the business 


Edward L. Wood 

Edward L. Wood, formerly treas- 
urer of the Franklin Co., Lewiston, Me., 
died suddenly at his home in Brookline, 
Mass., March 20. He was formerly 
connected with the management of the 
Lewiston (Me.) Bleachery & Dye 
Works and other textile concerns. Be 
sides a daughter, he is survived by a 
brother, Charles H. Wood, treasurer of 
the Continental Mills, of Lewiston 

Edward Penniman Bliss 

-dward Penniman Bliss, president of 
the Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., 
Lowell, Mass., died at his home in Lex- 
ington, Mass., March 22. Mr. Bliss was 
born in Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 4, 1850. 
and was a graduate of Harvard. He 
was prominent in local affairs in Lex 
ington 


Phi Psi at Textile Show 
\nticipating that a large number of 
members of the Phi Psi Fraternity will 
be in Boston during the last week of 
\pril, to visit the textile machinery 
exhibition in that city, the Boston 
Alumni Chapter of that fraternity has 
arranged for a special dinner at the 
Hotel Vendome the evening of April 
29. It is possible that further arrange- 
ments will be made to have the members 
visit the textile exhibition in a body on 
Saturday and from there go to the Hotel 
Vendome. Arthur E. Snyder, president 
of the Boston chapter, and Everett B. 
Rich are actively at work to make this 
meeting and dinner the equal of previ- 

ous gatherings of the fraternity. 


NEW FALL RIVER SECRETARY 


C. H. Smith Said to Favor Open 
Price Association 


The action of the Fall River Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association in electing 
Charles H. Smith of that city as secre- 
tary and treasurer, in place of Clarence 
M. Hathaway who has resigned, sub- 
stantiates the reports of a determined 
intention to establish an open price sys- 
tem in Fall River. Mr. Smith is par- 
ticularly qualified to carry on the de- 
tailed work of secretary because of his 
association with Fall River mills as a 
cloth broker. 

The operating details of the open- 
price system have been in process of 
construction for several months, but a 
complete agreement has not yet been 
determined. The fundamental purpose 
of the open-price system is to prevent 
cut-throat competition and establish a 
better relationship between manufactur- 
ers and buyers. Such an organization 
has been working successfully in New 
Bedford where the system has elimin- 
ated much of the inter-mill competition. 


Needs of Merchants Ass’n of N. Y. 

The Merchants’ Association of New 
York has begun a campaign for the in- 
crease of its membership to 5,000. In 
1912 this association successfully engi- 
neered a similar campaign, which re- 
sulted in doubling its membership, 
raising it to 3,500. It is the opinion of 
the association that the city of New 
York is growing faster than the asso- 
ciation itself, and provision to meet the 
increasing demands can best be made 
by enlarging the membership. Members 
of the association will be guests of 
honor at the April luncheon of the 
Members’ Council on April 10, at the 
H{otel Astor for the discussion of this 
matter. 


Invitations to Textile Show 
Special invitations to the coming ma- 
chinery exhibit in Boston of the Tex- 
tile Exhibitors’ Association were pre 
pared for each member and guest of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
\ssociation, who were registered at At- 
lanta, but delayed delivery of the ex- 
press package in which they were ship- 
ped prevented their presentation at that 
convention. The Textile Exhibitors’ 
\ssociation authorized the distribution 
of these free tickets at Atlanta, and it 
was intended to deliver them in the 
hotel boxes. Now, however, there must 
be further delay until the envelopes can 

be returned, addressed and mailed. 


Textile Commission Co. Formed 

Organization of the Textile Com- 
mission Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., a co- 
partnership between John H. Lansing 
and H. Paul Piper, Jr., is announced, 
the company to conduct a general textile 
commission business. Mr. Lansing re- 
cently severed his connection with Mc- 
Cleary, Wallin & Crouse, carpet and rug 
manufacturers of Amsterdam, having 
been for 13 years stock clerk and pur- 
chasing agent. Mr. Piper has been 
manager of the cost department of S 
Sanford & Sons, Inc., of Amsterdam 


New Carpet Offices 

Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., have 
sent the following notice to the trade: 
‘For the convenience of the carpet 
rade we shall establish additional sales- 
rooms April 15, 1916, at Detroit, Mich., 
Dean Building, 197-199 Griswold Street, 
and Minneapolis, Minn. 608 First 
\venue, North. Our entire line will be 
shown at these salesrooms, and a cor- 
dial invitation is extended to the trade 


¢ 


to visit us at any time.” 
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SILK ASSN. IN CASE 
Made Party to Proceedings Rega: 
ing Use of Word “ Silk” 

WASHINGTON, April 5.—The Fed 
Trade Commission to-day heard ar; 
ments from those wishing to inter, 
in the silk cases now pending bet 
that body. As before stated in the 7 
TILE WorLD JoURNAL, the Commis 
has instituted three formal compla 
against silk thread companies for “ 
branding.” 

Walter Gordon Merritt, represent 
the Silk Association of America, a 
that his clients be made a party t 
case by intervention. In his short a: 
ment Mr. Merritt said that the 
ciation felt that it could do much | 
by speaking for itself than through 
one appointed by the Commission, 
cause the Association knows all of 
ins and outs of the silk business. 

Frank H. Drury, representing 
Henry Myer Thread Manufactur 
Co., of Chicago, asked that his clic 
also be allowed to intervene in the 
Mr. Drury said that while no for 
complaint had been issued by the c 
mission against his clients that they \ 
vitally interested in the case. He sa 
that the Myer company in all of its 
vertisements used such phrases as * D 
places Silk” and similar phrases, 
that they did not feel that they wer 
violating any law in advertising thei: 
goods in this manner. fr. Drury ma 
the startling statement that the Silk 
\ssociation was itself operating in 1 
straint of trade. He said that the ass 
ciation manufacturers were themselves 
using mercerized cotton. He _ furthe: 
stated that the association is trying to 
dictate to the consumer, 

Only one of the companies against 
whom formal complaints have been filed 
was represented by counsel, which was 
the A. Theo Abbott Co., of Philadel 
phia, represented by Frank H. Drur 
Inasmuch as all of the companies h: 
been notified that an argument would 
be held to-day regarding the interve: 
tion of the Silk Association and tl 
Myer Thread Co., it was assumed 
the commission that the others con 
plained against have no objections to 
intervention. 

Chairman Davies announced that t! 
commission would take up the matter 
intervention and make decision shortly 


Hopewell Tribute 
Resolutions of tribute to the memor 
of John Hopewell and Lewis R. Speare 
were adopted by the Home Market Club 
at a meeting in Boston on Wednesday 
The tribute, in part, is as follows 
“Since the last meeting of the officers 
of the Home Market Club the door has 
twice swung outward and two of the 
honored members of our board of off 
cers have passed into the great beyond 
Lewis R. Speare and John Hopewell 

Both were men of strong character, 
sterling quality, and large achievement 
They looked upon business not mere! 
as a means of acquiring wealth, but 
an opportunity for service. They wet 
not merely the makers of goods, the; 
were the doers of good: and this cor 
munity which was enriched by th 
deeds and service will sorely miss th 
helpful labors and long honor tl 
memories.” 

Proposals for Panama Supplies 

Wasnuinocton, April 5.—The purch 
ing agent for the Panama Canal is 
viting proposals to be opened on Ap 
20 for the following supplies: 3,0 
yards white duck canvas, No. 3, 3 
inches; 2,000 yards white duck canva 
No. 3, 44 inches; 2,000 yards white duc 
canvas, No. 3, 72 inches; 24,000 yar 
burlap, 40 inches, 8-0z.: 4,000 yar 


cheesecloth, 36 inches 
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TEXTILE CLUB DINES 


Dr. Matthews Speaks on Dye Situa- 
tion in America 

he Textile Club held a dinner at 

el Martinique on April 1, which was 

nded by 65 members and guests. T. 

Hay wood Fred’k Vietor & 

elis, president of the club, presided 


of 


he dinner. In a brief address he 
nted out the exceptional progress 
club had made since the previous 


ting held February 26, and touched 
future prospects. 
everal plans have been submitted 
he Board of ot 
ich suggests a bond issue sufficient to 
secure permanent quarters. No definite 
has yet taken the first 


n 


Government, one 


n been as 


consideration has been to establish the 
organization firmly, and secure an ade 
quate membership, which is rapidly ap 
proaching one hundred. Only men tech 
nically educated along textile lines are 
eligible for membership which includes 
graduates from Philadelphia, Lowell, 
Berlin, Swiss and other textile schools. 
Such an organization has a particularly 
broad scope in that it is unlimited in its 
possibilities for improving conditions in 


the textile industry and bringing the 
various branches together. There are 
few departments of the industry that 


are not represented in the club. There 
dealers in raw materials, manufac- 
turers, finishers, dyestuff manufacturers, 
trade journalists, cloth brokers, 
mission house representatives, conver- 
ters, textile school instructors, textile 
chemists and engineers, yarn dealers, 


are 


com- 


government appraisers, etc. 

Dr. Joseph F. a Harold, whose 
reputation as a chemist and a_ hu- 
morist is widely known, acted as 
toastmaster. The remarks of Dr. Har 


old were alone worth the price of ad 
mission, and particularly those pertain- 
ing to certain policies at Washington. 
DR. MATTHEWS ON DYESTUFFS 
'r. J. Merritt Matthews, often quoted 


e authority on textile chemistry, 

is the author of text books on 

‘ istry, dyeing and fibers, a former 
| ssor at the Philadelphia Textile 
S 1 and now a chemical engineer, 
s at length upon the dyestuff situ 
in America. Because of the vast 

of work that Dr. Matthews has 

to do, he was unable to prepare a 


h, but his well constructed address 


no of being 


to 


evidence 
us. It 
ot possible to publish his remarks 
tim. Dr. Matthews pointed out 
is country had made more prog- 
iring the last and a half 
inufacturing dvestuffs than any 
( ry in the ld had ever made in 


extempo 


th 


] + 
ile 


is only be regretted 


year 


\ ’ 
vo 
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equal period, and \merican 
products, now on the market were 
ot high quality. He stated that the 
so-called American dyestuffs that 
manutacturers would not guarantee 
were really of German make, but of 
inferior grade, adulterated or left-over 
stock. The supply of raw materials 
was treated at length, and the point 
emphasized that the United States was 
producing greater quantities of coal 


tar distilates than any other country in 


the world. Great quantities of phenol, 
aniline oil and picric acid are being pro 
duced Already, to Dr. 
Matthews, considerable of 
dyestuffs are being manufactured with 
the probability that will be 
steadily increased. manu- 


accor ding 


quantities 


production 
Among the 


Texte Cove 
ee eee) 


Cae 


ad 





CLUB DINNER AT HOTEI 


facturers who have made the most pro 
nounced strides, the National Aniline 
& Chemical Co. and W. Beckers Aniline 
& Chemical Works, men- 
tioned. Indigo and sulphur colors seem 
to be the 
produce, be 
conducted Dr. 
Matthews expressed great optimism re- 
garding the future of the dyestuff in 
dustry in America, but appealed to con 
sumers to help bring about the support 
that such an infant industry deserves 

Vernon E. Carroll, of TExTILE Worip 
JouRNAL, was the guest of honor and 


Inc. were 
most advantageous colors to 
manufacture 
extensive 


because can 


on an scale. 


second speaker of the evening. Mr. 
Carroll expressed his approval of 
the organization, and pointed out the 


possibilities afforded to such a body of 
men to improve textile conditions. He 
emphasized the value of men in differ- 
ent branches of the trade getting to- 
gether, and appealed to them to stimu- 
late textile education. Another speaker 
was E. W. France, director of the Phila- 
delphia Textile School 


It was decided to appoint a commit- 


tee on dyestuffs that will draw up a 
resolution to be presented at Washing 
ton later on The personnel of this 
committee is not known beyond that 


Matthews will be chairman and 


represent the interests of dy 
Ch 
n dyestuffs, as well as th 
ished cloth, will 


Doctor 
manutac 


dependant 
| 


V ¢ 
turers manutacturer 


11) 
ty 


yer ot 


also be re presente d 


The details of the Textile Club or 
anization are being carried out by J 
Capen Eames, Jr., secretary it 377 
Broadway. Other members who have 
een active in the club’s affairs are 
Harold ¢ sell, treasut Frank R 
Nolan, Jr Hallet Foster Robert I 


Francis: Faso D. Hedecrd, Willlaw BR 
W. E. Wit Herl 


beg ester 


ck h 
Schell and Jerome Leonard. It is ex 
pected that a committee Lowell 
Fextile School men will be form t 
interest graduates from that institution 


INTEREST IN WOOL-GROWING 


Phila. Wool & Textile Assn. Sheep 
Campaign Grows 


The campaign initiated by the Phil 
delphia Wi l & Textile \ssociation 
ir the promotion of increased interest 
in raising sheep in this untry col 
tinues to gather momentum S it es 
along, and has attracted attention from 
various trade bodies and agricultural 
organizations all over the country, with 
issurances of support and co-operation 


\ very meeting was that 
held 
4 


cultural Commissio1 


interesting 
Philadelphia 


when the Pe 


in on Tuesday, 
nnsylvania Stat 


in company th 
\ssociation, 


and 


Wi 
the 


ven 


1, 
representatives of the 


railroads, clothing interests, 


~s 


Tae La 
eh ee 


MARTI NIQUE 


eral business interests, 


were entertained 
at luncheon at the Union League by 
Charles = Calwell president of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank. Among 


those present \rthur C. Bigelow 
president of the Philadelphia Wool & 
Pextile \sociation, and Chas J. Webb, 
treasurer of that body: David Kirsch- 
haum, president of the National Asso 


ciation of Clothing Manufacturers, and 


were 


other prominent factors in the local 
business and financial world, as well as 
representatives of the State College and 


the University of Pennsylvania 
SHEEP GROWIN( 

There 
question 
industry 


DISCUSSED 

was a general discussion of the 
of reviving the sheep-g 
of the State, and various sug 
mad which 


President 


rowing 


this could be 


Bigelow 


gestions by 


promoted outlined 


the work already done by his Associa 
tion, and also their plans for futur 
work. The chief object was to develop 
public sentiment and interest in the 
matter, as by so doing it would enabk 
them to command the attention and in 


terest of the farmer. It was felt mor 
could be acc »ymplished by the establish 
ment of numerous small flocks, as it 
would be better to have 1,000 farmers 
with flocks of about 100 sheep, rather 
than 100 farmers with flocks of 1,000 
sheep One matt which was ¢ sid 
red of primary importance is the nee 
f showing the farmer in dollars and 
cents w muc t \ Id profit | 
raising sheey 

\mon tl tions made was 

r the city to maintain a flock of sheep 
in Fairmount Park, Philadelphi: 
which should | mposed of those 
sheep best ad: fo Pennsylvania, a 
that these s ( used as a stan 

! | elopin flo 
throu it t Stat the sale of tl 
surplus sheep raised each year 
s t itively agreed that tl 

st results ¢ tained by working 

thr h t St \gricultural Com 
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Cl en 
‘ 
I news ‘ ; 
so at 
y secu n 
t tl mers re 
will be initiated al this lit 
ote tl at WW S 
nnsylvat 
eplies great I A 
ed by the as al { th 
s inquiry wh tl ive 
ick i t roug! out A 
| cenese the VW pr duc 1K | 
these letters mdicates a a 
ess to take up the matter and S t 
gy ft ec ve conciusio! 
preciati e necessity of ad 
rt duct ( ‘ t \ 
tl al us ates S of “rest 2a It 
iting reasons 1 cal ‘ ) 
raising 
linois— Production large 
dogs in some sections ba 1! ther 
tu > signitical il i a 
quo es and « 1 e secti 
CONST le ract lat 1 
fact 
Inciana— Product s 
decrease dog ot s ere ; 
tor; tariff considered im tal he 
and corn important factor 
ues 
lowa General decrease I uk n 
shown; dogs, tariff and hogs not espe 
cially noted, but land values are a fact 
in some sections 
Maryland—Reports show eral 
crease in production with dogs decidedly 
a factor. Tariff, hogs and land values 
not nm ted 
Michigan (seneral decrease sl wn mm 
production. In some sections dogs were 
eported as bad while in oth the 
were not noted. The tariff was gener 
ally referred to and land values and 
dairies were slightly noted 


Minnesota 
in production, dogs 


note d 


tioned 


eral 
Missouri 


Shows 


general 


a 


nd 


Tariff and hogs were 


but 


times 


land 


Like 
decrease was shown, and the 
Dogs, 


values 


the 


considered a necessity. 
noted. 


land 


Ne 


values 


a ork 


W 


not 


others 


decrease 


1 
WOLVe 


not 


a 


tariff was 


hogs an¢ 


General decrease 


duction with dogs a large factor 


considered a necessity, hogs 


values 1 


ot 


noted, but 


dairies 


factor in some sections. 


ane 


mentioned 


being 
men 


Sev 


general 


} 


pr 


Tariff 


land 


n 


a>» 


al 
Ohio—Decided decrease reported with 
dogs bad in some sections, especially 
mining sections. Hogs entered to 
question to some extent and land valu 
and dairies are a factor in some se¢ 
tions. The tariff was decidedly con 
sidered a necessity. 
Pennsvlvania—General decrease 1 
ported with dogs playing a very larg 
art larift was considered nes rv. 
lairies a factor in some sectior land 
Liuue ne a tactor 
V irginia— Production il 
rease with dogs decided] t 
ariff, hogs and dairies not | 
t \ Iinla General r 
1 it aogs again decidce 1 
lar Col iderec TIC y 
al alud not noted br ult 
a L( © some extent 
(a ral aecrea 
ict n mie 
it s and land va I 
ri consi ibl 
{ e « s I ravage 
eport « he Pent Ivar ) 
of \s ricultt 
State that W 19] 2 
kk dog in 1914 
87 kills this inner | 
wd pag 130) 
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TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. 


He 
for one or 
convention. 


Miller, Jr., did 


affairs prevents. 
the South 
following the 
R. M 


arduous business 


is remaining in 
two weeks 
Ex-President 


it allow 


an attack of grip to prevent 
his attendance at the convention, and 
he showed such marked improvement 


when he left for home that he expressed 
the intention of 


such 


taking the convention 
cu hereafter. Mr 
Miller made reports as chairman of the 
Textile Bureau and of the Committee 


ure for ailments 


n Tariff and Legislation. It was due 
in large part to him that so strong a 
tariff resolution was adopted by the 
ciation 
Ex-President Stuart W. Cramer was 


ently identified with the conven- 


tion’s proceedings, replying to the ad- 


promi 


j 
adress 


of welcome and taking his usually 
effective part in most of the discussions. 
Probably few members appreciate the 
fact that much of Mr. most 
aluable work for the association is 
lone in a manner behind the 
fears publicity, 
of the 
ssociation’s most effective work on the 
tariff was Mr. Cramer; in 
was both directed and executed 


Cramer’s 


quiet 
scenes; not because he 
dislikes it. Some 
directed by 


fact. it 


him in large part. When the South 
ets ready t rid itself of Pp litical dem 
gogues it will send men like Mr 


(ramer to ( 


ongress. 


Arthur Draper, son of the late Gen 


eral Draper, and president and treasurer 
of the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Char- 
tte, N. C., joined his cousin, B. H. 
Bristow Draper, of the Draper Co., on 


the train at Charlotte, and made the trip 
o Atlanta with the special party from 
‘ew England. Although other members 
] family have had large cot 


Arthur J 
he only member who has mad 


ie Draper 


mill interests, Draper is 


manu 


and it is hardly 


ecessary to state that he 1s making a 
marked success. Not only is the Chad 
wick-Hoskins Co.’s plant one of the best 
equi 1 in the South, but it 1s now tak 
! place among the most success 
1] t part of the country 

Bb. Hl. Bristow Draper is quite as det 
cratic aS Wa is father, the late Gov 
ert Massachusetts, and he also in 


faculty of making friends 


physical resemblance of 


istow Draper to his father is becom 
ing quite striking, and it is not strange 
at he shi feel complimented to be 





ided of it, 


‘The 


man 


Governor 
That he 
the Draper business ability 


remil 


1or 


was a mighty handsome 


has inherite 


demonstrated by the easy manner 


which he assumes steadily increasing 


and important 


business responsibilities 


It would be pleasure to reward 
Secretary-Treasurer Bryant with some 
new rm of compliment for the ef 
fective d courteous manner in which 
he disc arges the duties ot his offices, 


} 


ut he long ago exhausted the comphi 


mentary vocabularies of his friends 


Samuel A. Carter, president of the 
Gate City Cotton Mills, in Atlanta, was 
ne of the local mill men who acted 
s host at the convention, and he gave 


} 


a demonstration of true southern hos 
} 


pitality to several of his friends, whom 


he entertained at luncheon at the Cap- 
ital City Club, and later on the golf 
links at the East Lake Country Club 


Mr 


Carter directs one of the most ideal 


cotton mills and villages in the South 
The character of his product is proved 
by the fact that he is sold up through 
the fall, and his relation to his help 


is demonstrated by»the fact that he al- 


ways has a larger supply than he can 
employ It is not strange, therefore, 
that he should be considering the ex- 
pansion of his plant 

The Southern New England Textile 


Club was represented at the convention 
hy two of its Board of Directors, E. R 


Richardson, treasurer of the H. & B 
American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. 
I., and Fred. W. Howe, manager of the 
Providence plant of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works. 

The Textile Club, of Boston, also had 
two representatives at Atlanta, although 
not in an official capacity. They were 
E. L. Morrill, agent of the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Co., Biddeford, Me., and 
James E. Coburn, agent of the Andros- 
coggin Mills, Lewiston, Me. While the 
convention was their chief objective in 
visiting the South, they spent some time 
among the mills, and in recreation. 

The sympathy of every member of the 
association who had heard of the seri- 
of ex-President Lewis W. 
Greenville, went out to him 
Few men have suf- 


ous illness 
Parker, of 
in a heartfelt way 


fered as he has during the last few 
years, and reports from Greenville are 
to the effect that relief may come at 
anv time 


If the association is to take part in a 
celebration of any kind next year noth- 
ing could be more appropriate than a 
monster joint meeting of the American 
and National Associations to celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of their big meet- 
ing in Philadelphia in 1907. By going 
to Philadelphia, too, the development 
of any unpleasantness between Green- 
ville and Charlotte could be avoided. 


KNIT GOODS CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 27) 


Cotton Atlanta, Ga 

Cotton Yarn Salesmen's Association, Phila- 
delphia 

Albert Ivins Croll 


Philadelphia 
hiladelphia 
Philadelphia 
the United 


Frank M. Deeny, I 

Franklin D’Olier & Co., 

Dy Products Co, of 
Philadelphia 


States, 


Eastman Machine Co., Buffalo, N. Y 

Eenterpri Mill Soap Works, In¢ Philade!- 
re i 

1. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich 


Forrest Brother Philadelphia 
; era n 7 Philadelphia 
German-American Needle Philadelphia 


Co 


Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Co., Grand 
Rapi Mich 

H. ¢ Harding, Ine Philadelphia 

Harding & Fancourt, Inc Philadelphia 

H nhi Manufacturing Co.. Pawtucket 
R. I 


lohn W. Hepworth & Co., Philadelphia 


H & Brother, New York City 

Hi A Tame & Co New York City 

Jench Knittir Machine Co Pawtucket 
R. I 
hnst Manufacturing Co. Philad hia 


Tone & Hardy, Hudson, N. Y 

K. & B. Co., Philadelphia 

Kaumagraph Co., New York City 

Lustre Fil Limited, New York City 
Manufacturer Supplie Co Philadelphia 


MeConnel & Co., Manchester, England, ar 
P} idelphia 

Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Con 

Meyers Brothers, New York City 

New York Revolving Portable Elevator Co 
Jersey City, N. J 

Edwin A. Newton, Philadelphia 

Paramount Hosiery Form Drying Co Chi- 
cago, 1 

Peech Sons and Philips Co., Camden, N. J 


Permutit Co., New York City 


Philadelphia Dr ng Machinery Co Phila 
delphia 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Phila 


delphia 


( M. Plowman & Co., Philadelphia 

T. J. Porter & Sons, Philadelphia 

Posselt’s Textile Journal, Philadelphia 
Rhode Island Processing Co., Coventry, R. I 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical C New 


York City 
Sauquoit Spinning 
Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc., Philadelphia 
Brothers Company, Philadelph 

Williams, Ir Bestor Mas 
oe | Shoemaker & Co a :delphia 


Capron, N. Y 


Scholler 


Scott & 


S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., Ne York 

Smith, Drum & Co Philadelphia 

Walter Snyder Co Philadelphia 

Southern Textile Machinery o Paducal 
Ky 

Standard Machine Company, Philadelphia 
ndard Processing Company, Chattar 
renn 

Henry W Tavior’s Sons, Philade!ph 


‘extile American, Bostor Ma 


Journal, New York Citys 





I 

Textile World 

Tothur Machine Works, Troy, N. Y 

Torsion Balance Company, Ne York Cit 

rransmission Ball Bearing Co... Philadelph 

Uniform Dyeing Machine Company, Grov 
ville, N. J 

Union Special Machine Company Phila 
delphia 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co Pr 

{ S. Hoffman Company, Svracuse N. ¥ 

Wildman Manufacturing Compa Norris 
town, Pa. 

Alfred Wolstenholme & Sons, Ir Pt 
delphia 

Thomas Wolstenholme Sor & ; It 
Philadelphia 

Walter R. Ziegler, Riverside. N. J 

oO. F. Zurn Company, Philadelp! 
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Print Cloth Market 

Fatt River, Mass., April 7.—Quiet 
ness continues in the print-cloth market 
though there is no sign of weaknes 
anywhere. It is explained by the sold 
up condition of the mills and a relaxa 
tion of demand from buyers. Previous 
lv business had exceeded the ability 
buyers to get it placed. This week, 
was the case week ago, more conser 
atism marks their course.  Finishi: 
troubles still remain. Until there is 
better prospect of early attention to co 
tracts, gray takings are apt to be son 
what reduced. Fine goods makers ha 
to commit themselves bey 
the six months’ limit even though p1 
ent sales are taking from warehou 
goods carried through a good port 
of the dull period. 

Nearly all styles of print-cloth p: 
duction are included in the 150, 
pieces bought on the basis 


refused 


of th: 
months’ delivery at these quotations 
for 28-inch 64s; 3'%c. for 28-inch 
60s; 334c. for 27-inch 64-60s; 3%c 
56s; 5%c. for 38%-inch 64 
for 39-inch 68-72s. 


27-inch 
and 6c. 


STATISTICAL DATA 





FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed —For week.— Closed 

Option Mar.31. High Low. Apr.6. C} 
April 11.89 ‘ : ish 11.85 

May 11.96 11.93 11.77 11.92 - 
June 12.03 este ooee 12.00 
July 12.06 12.11 11.86 12.09 
Aug 12.13 12.10 12.08 12.17 
Sept 12.10 ‘ 12.21 
Oct .12.14 12.28 11.93 12.26 
Nov -12,18 aves Len 
Dec 12.31 12.44 12.10 12.42 
Jan 12.36 2.48 12.17 12.47 
Feb 12.38 eh 12.52 
March 12.55 12.28 13.65 


\UCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING). 


SPOT FI 


New New Liv 

York. Orleans. po 
Friday, March 31..... 12.10¢ 11.88c. 7 
Saturday, April 1.....12c. 11.88¢ a5 
Monday April 3 12¢ 11.88¢ 7 
Tuesday, April 4 11.95¢ 11.88¢ 7 
Wednesday April 12¢ 11.88¢ 7 
Thursday, April 6 .12.05¢ 11.88c. 


SPOT QUOTATIONS AND STOCKS 
Stocks 





Spot This I 
prices week ) 
New York 12.05c, 270,709 169,8 
Galveston 12.30¢ 303,005 419 
New Orleans 11.88 361,381 37 
Mobile 11.75¢ 16,898 is 
Savannah 11% 148,937 174 
Charleston 11 54 65,738 &8 
Wilmingtor 11 ta 61,051 53 
Norfolk 11.63« 112,226 89 
Baltimor 11 %,c 4,733 
Augusta 11.69¢ 124,446 131 
Memphis 12¢ 194,867 180 
St. Louis 12¢c. 19,772 < 
Houston 12.30c. 118,788 141 
Little Rock 12.13c 580 i 
COMPARATIVE CROP STATISTICS 
1916 19 
Receipts for week 77,837 16% 
Exports for week 
To Great Britain ° 20,664 
To Continent Pr 14,791 
To France 8,463 8 
To Japar 1,703 
Visible supply, U. S. and 
Europe 5,567,932 7,0 
Receipts for season 6,144,417 9,47¢ 
Exports for season 
To Great Britain 1.938.451 > 949 
To Continent 1,157,034 2,869 
To France ; 614,440 51 
To Japan 308,620 ' 
To Mexico 17,842 a 
Total stock all I Ss 
ports ; 1,395,348 1,50 
Boston Wool Statistics 


The 


week 


receipts of domestic wools 
aggregated 2,638,490 pounds 
foreign 5,043,817 pounds as compa 
with 1,390,504 pounds of domesti 
739,336 pounds of foreign for the « 
The tot 
receipts of domestic wools since Jat 
have been 43,419,242 pounds and for 
114,750,370, making a total of 158,169 
compared, with 97,959 
pounds last year 
The statistics of shipments follow 
ince 


responding week last year. 


pounds, 


as 


Boston & Maine ‘ 37 
Mystic Wharf ; 41% 
Grand Junction 
Boston & Albany ‘ 1,14 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 2,284 
By sea é 5 6 
Total 10,364 
Last week 10,01% 
Last year ; 5,9 
Since Jan, 1 111,88 
Same period of 1915 70 








New Mill Enterprises, Enlargements and Improvements, Etc. 


COTTON 
«\meEsBuRY, Mass. F. J. Quinn con- 
ns recent report to the effect that he 
is considering the es- 
lishment of a cotton mill at Ames- 
y as well as at another point, al- 
ugh plans have not yet been fully 
rmined. Mr. Quinn was formerly 
sident of the Merrimac Valley 
ver & Buildings Co. and it was 
1ored several weeks ago that he was 
stablish a mill in one of the largest 
lings of the old Hamilton Woolen 
here. He was formerly local agent 
( cotton department of the Hamil- 


associates 


HEDFORD, MASs. 


\ ] . 
S inc., 


Novelty Thread 
capital stock $25,000, have 
neorporated by New Bedford men 
rganization has been effected as 
vs: Benjamin Robichaud, 16 Valen- 
Street, president; Maxime Cado- 
596 Brock Avenue, treasurer; and 

s P. Robichaud, who is a director. 
onta, N. C. Announcement is 

| the construction of a new 
yarn mill of 6,500 spindles by 
\rmstrong, president and treas- 

if the Clara and Dunn Manufac- 
ng Co.’s of Gastonia, and of the 
irch Cotton Mills Co. of Dallas, 
N A site for the new mill, which 
es about 42 acres adjoining the 
Railway, was purchased early 
14 by Col. Armstrong but construc- 

{ was postponed until the present. 
new mill will manufacture 50s to 
cotton yarns, it is stated, and 

ruction contract will probably be 
\pril 10. It is planned to have 

ll ready for operations by Jan. 1, 


‘ thert 


ous nne 


Officers have been 
ted by the Flint River Cotton Mills, 
ly organized to succeed the Albany 
Mills, as follows: F. F. Putney, 
lent; W. A. Bierman, treasurer; 
agent and buyer; W. H. 
superintendent. The new 
rn is capitalized at $250,000 and 
change in the former 
or equipment continuing 11,200 
spindles and 260 looms on 40-inch, 
0, 3.60 yard sheetings. The product 


be sold through Catlin & Co. as in 


\NY (GA, 


br 1) 


aniel 


make no 


Purchasers of the 
ia Cotton Mills at public auction 
21, who include J. R. Dortch, X. Y. 
McCann, and Z. I. Fitzpatrick, are 

tood to be planning the organi- 

company to continue 
mills in operation. At last report 
uipment of 5,000 ring spindles was 
illed at the plant, manufacturing 20s 


ONIA, GA 


a new 


NIA, GA, Lavonia Cotton Manu- 
ng Co., capitalization $100,000 
privilege of increasing to $500,000, 

een incorporated by X. Y. Mc- 

( t Macon, Ga., and associates. 
N1IoN Point, Ga. Regarding report 
ned last week, to the effect that 


enlargement of the plant of the Union 


Manufacturing Co. has been started, the 
ny advises that nothing definite 

s matter has been decided upon 
Cotton hosiery and sale yarns 

are manufactured with an equipment at 


is' report consisting of 4,000 spindles, 
--. latch needle knitting machines, 35 


Us, Cec. 


VBERN, N. C. A. D. Baker of 
gh is reported to have been here 
tly making investigation of avail- 
suitable for a cotton mill. 
for the organization of a cotton 
ympany were started in the spring 


sites 


licates mention of project in a pre 
sue Other mill news on page 18, 


of 1914 by Newbern interests and a 
considerable amount of money was sub- 
scribed toward this end, according to re- 
ports at that time, but the proposition 
did not develop further. 

St. Pauts, N. C. The Ernaldson 
Manufacturing Co. has been incorpor- 
ated to manufacture cotton yarns by A. 
I. McDonald and A. R. McEachern. A 
small yarn mill is now being erected, it 
is understood, for which second hand 
machinery has been purchased. At last 
report Messrs. McEachern and Mc- 
Donald were treasurer and superin- 
tendent respectively of the St. Pauls 
Cotton Mills Co., which is erecting a 
new building to be equipped with 5,040 
spindles to operate on 20s to 30s yarn. 

GREENVILLE, S. C. Organization has 
been effected by the new Poinsett Mills 
which recently purchased the plant of 


the Carolina Mills and officers have 
been elected as follows: August W. 
Smith, president and treasurer; G. 


G. Slaughter, buyer, and V. M. Johnson, 
superintendent. The plant will be con- 
tinued in operation on bag goods and 
print cloths with its equipment of 26,256 
ring spindles and 726 looms, the product 
being sold through Woodward, Baldwin 
& Co., as has been the case in the past. 
Capitalization of the new company is 
$600,000, the same as that of the 
Carolina Mills. 

Wattersoro, S. C. John P. Yount, 
president of the Catawba Cotton Mills 
of Milton, N. C., has announced the pur- 
chase of a mill at Walterboro which he 
plans to start up on yarns. The mill is 
described as having more than 8,000 
spindles and about 265 looms formerly 
operated on white goods. The Walter- 
boro Cotton Mills at Walterboro were 
equipped at last report with 8,120 ring 
spindles and 272 looms, manufacturing 
sheetings. It was reported last month 
that J. A. Smith, of Bessemer City, N. 
C., and Walter Prindle had purchased 
this plant and planned to install addi- 
tional machinery and start up on yarns. 
The Catawba Cotton Mills manufacture 
30s to 40s cotton warps chains and balls, 
cones and tubes and have an equipment 
of approximately 7,168 ring spindles. 
Ara. The Cherry Cotton 
Mills are adding to their present equip- 
ment one cotton opener, one breaker 
lapper, two finishing lappers, ten cards, 
4 spoolers and 1 cone winder. Old ma- 
chinery is being replaced as follows: 
72 deliveries drawing and 7 roving 
frames, 8 twisters, and 13. spinning 
frames. All machinery is purchased 
and most of it is now at the plant and 
being installed. 


* FLORENCE, 


*HuUNTSVILLE, ALA. New Saco-Lowell 
spindles to the number of 8,960 are 
being installed by the Merrimack Manu- 
facturing Co. in its new picker room. 
Total equipment operated will be 103,- 
0O8 ring spindles upon the completion of 
the installation, together with 2,579 
looms. Officers of the company are 
\rthur Lyman, president; Herbert 
Lyman, treasurer; Joseph J. Bradley, 
agent and buyer; and B. J. Fisher, 
superintendent. 

Opre_iKA, ALA. Stockholders of the 
Opelika Cotton Mills, weaving and knit- 
ting yarns, 30s to 40s, are to vote on a 
proposed increase in capital stock from 
$150,000 to $500,000 on April 11, it is 
reported. The mills are understood re- 
cently to have purchased additional land 
adjoining their present plant and to be 
contemplating the erection of an addi- 
tion. 

Anniston, Ata. A number of new 
Stafford automatic looms have been in- 
stalled by the Anniston Manufacturing 
Co., it is reported. 


WOOL 

*PoRTLAND, Ore. The 
scouring, carbonizing, etc., plant recently 
reported as to be located here will be 
established by the Pacific Waste Co. in 
a building to be built especially for the 
purpose. The company, which is in- 
corporated for $25,000, is on the market 
for second hand dusters. Its 
are William L. Crowe, president 
buyer and J. V. Burke, treasurer. 


new wool 


officers 


and 


*WoonsockeT, R. I. A building on 
Ballou Street formerly used by an ice 
company has been sold to James H. 
Friedrichs and Alfred Scott who, as has 
been noted, are to start a worsted mill 
in the near future. Machinery for the 
proposed plant has all been purchased, 
it is stated. Mr. Scott recently resigned 
as superintendent of the Samoset 
Worsted Mills and Mr. Friedrichs has 
been proprietor of the Fairmount Dye 
& Print Works, Woonsocket. Details 
of their plans have not been made public. 


“ASHLAND, N. H Operations will 
he resumed at once at the plant of the 
Squam Lake Woolen Co. by the L. W. 
Packard Co. a new Women’s 
manufactured, an equip- 


concern. 
wear will be 
ment of 4 
to be operated, the product to be sold 
through Buckley & Cohen, 221 Fourth 
\venue, New York City. As has been 
noted this plant has shut down 
for several months and was recently 
purchased by Luther W. _ Packard, 
formerly superintendent of the North 
Berwick (Me.) Co., with associates. 


Bripcerort, Pa. The mill 
operated here by William 
carpet yarns which has been 
idle for some time, will be started up on 
the manufacture of yarns by a Philadel 
phia concern, it 1s reported 


sets of cards and 30 looms 


been 


formerly 
Barbe r on 
woolen 


Extensive 
improvements are now under way at the 
mill which formerly was equipped with 
one picker, three sets of cards and 1,440 


woolen spindles 


CENTRAL VILLAGE, CONN Stock 
holders of the Central Worsted Co., 
Inc., have voted an increase of $40,000 
to the capital 
the present 


which has up to 
$75,000. Additional 
capital is to take care of the two-story 
72-foot addition to be built to the main 
mill, it is understood, in | 


stock 


been 


which 18 new 


looms are to be installed. 


Hupson. Mass. The Wottoquottoc 
Worsted Co. is contemplating the 
erection of a one-story 180 x 75 
reinforced 
struction, it is understood 

Bristot, Pa. Warner J. Steel, oper 
ating the Thornbury Worsted Mills will, 
local reports erection 
of a power plant at an early date. The 
mills are now operated by steam power; 
they have an equipment of 12 combs, 
9 worsted cards and 8,400 worsted spin 


dles. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Philadelphia 
Wool Scouring & Carbonizing Co., 
Somerset and Tulip Streets, is building 
an addition to its carbonizing plant 
which will practically double the capac- 
ity of that department. This addition 
will be completed and ready for opera- 
tion in about four weeks; recently the 
company added extensively to its stor- 


foot 


addition of concrete con- 


state, begin the 


age facilities to take care of its growing 
business to better advantage 
PHILADELPHIA, PA Application has 
been made for a charter of incorporation 
under the laws of Pennsylvania by A. J. 
Gordon & Co., operating the Scotland 
Mills, manufacturing men’s wear, dress 
goods, etc. The signers of the applica- 
tion are A. J. Gordon, G. Harvey Severs, 


and John P. Gordon 


MILL PERSONALS 
W. W. Cook has accepted a position 
as overseer of finishing for the Slingsby 
Manutacturing Co., Brantford, Ont., 


Canada. He was formerly employed at 


the Pioneer Mills, Pittsfield, Me. 
John W. Dearden, overseer of carding 
for the Chester (Pa.) Spinning Mills, 


with that com- 
with the 


» 


Norristown, Pa. 


has resigned his position 
pany to 
\merican 


accept a similar one 


\sbestos Co.., 


Fred Hird, formerly superintendent of 


| 


a woolen mill at Bridgeport, Pa. and 


later with the Lorraine Manufacturing 


h 


Co., Pawtucket, R. | as resigned his 


position with that concern to accept a 
position with Herbert Lawton & Co., 
New York 

William E. Caffrey, for the past three 
years, superintendent of the Waltham 
(Mass.) Bleachery & Dye Works, has 
resigned his position with that company 


at Nashua, N. H 


to accept a similar one 


George Lane has accepted a position 
as superintendent of the Ludlow 
( Mass Manufacturing Associates. He 


comes from Penacook, N. H 


Josepl Midgley, formerly employed 
for the Killingly Manufacturing Co., 
Williamsville, Conn., has accepted a 
position as superintendent of the Pom 
kin Mills, No. Laneaster, Mass 

S. Oldham, finishing at 
Brant 


overseer of 


the Slingsby 


Manufacturing Co., 


ford, Ont., Canada, has resigned his 


position with that company 


James Brown, for a number of years 


overseer ¢ dveing for the Kenwood 
Mills, Corinna, Me., died at his home in 
Dexter, Me March 18 He had been 


a resident of Dexter for a number of 


years and was regarded as an expert 
in his line He is survived bv a widow, 
one son and a daughter 

William browne, overseer of sewing 
machine fixing at the Scranton (Pa.) 


Textile Co., has tendered his resignation 


to that company having secured a posi 


Spe ial 


tion with the Union Sj 


Machine Company 


Se WINE 


\\ M Hall has accepted a position 
as overseer of dressing for the Ardmore 
Mill Yantic, Conn He comes from 
Rochdale, Mass 

(,eorve S. Cithn,. overseer of weaving 
at the | rampton Woolen Co., Penacook 
N H is resigned his position with 
that compan. 

George Dunham has been appointed 
superil tendent of the Cleveland (Tenn. ) 


Woolen Mills He was 


ployed at Louisville, Ky 


Joseph 


formerly em 


Hyatt who has held the post 
second hand in the finishing de 
Stillwater Worsted 


Co., Harrisville, R. 1., has been put in 


tion as 


partment for the 


charge of that department 


George W. Bieber has accepted a posi 
tion as overseer of weaving for the 
Holliston (Mass.) Woolen Mills Co 

Charles Fralick, overseer of carding 


at the Holliston (Mass.) Woolen Mills 


Co., has resigned his position with that 
company 


vice-president and 
manager of the National Fiber Textile 
Co., Neenah, Wis., has severed his con- 
nection with that company 


McCullough, overseer of 
the finishing department for the Wal 
tham ( Mass.) Bleachery & Dye Works, 
has resigned his position with that com- 
pany He is John Me 


Eugene Szepesi, 


\lexander 


succeeded by 


Quiston 
H. D. Martin, superintendent of the 
cotton department for the Newmarket 
Manufacturing Co., has re 


(N. H.) 


signed his position with that company 











New Mill Enterprises, Enlargements and Improvements, Etc. 


KNIT 


uintaining a branch plant at \ 
lle The new building wil! be 120 . 
130 feet, seven stories, and will be built 

lot in the rear of the present build- 


iased last year [he plans in- 


urcl 


lude a new power plant with 250 horse- 


ver boilers and 200 horsepower en- 
me The company now employs about 
400 operatives and it is expected that 
is number will be increased to over 
500 when the new plant is in ope 
capital stocl has been 1 
$600,000 to S800.000 At la 


the company operated 17 “pring 
needle and 9 flat knitting machines and 
a ewing machines at its Grand 

ids plant and 17 spring and 86 latch 


needle knitting machines at its Muid- 


dleville plant, on the manufacture of 
en's, women’s and children’s ribbed 
nderwear and union suits 
*ArtaLLA, ALA. Davis Hosiery Mills 
Chattanooga, Tenn., have plans and 
specifications for building their branch 
mill (recently announced) and will soon 
iward contract. The building will be of 
ck construction and 160 feet long by 


OO feet wide 


ATLANTA, G \ site for a knitting 
ill to be established here is now being 
elected, it is understood; subscriptions 


talling $6,000 have been received from 
cal people interested in the project. 
*JoNEsBorO, GA Jonesboro Manu 


facturing Co., referred to in January 


as incorporated, is capitalized at $30,- 
000 and will build a plant for knitting, 
finishing hosiery. T. W 
\Voodhaus, Villa Rica, Ga., is preparing 


bleaching and 


lans and specifications and the main 
building will be 100 feet long by 40 feet 
wide There will be a 40 x 24 foot 
brick mill building for dyehouse. About 
$8,000 will be the cost of these struc 
tures. Space will be provided for 100 
knitting machines but only 30 will be in 
stalled at the start. Both steam and 
electric power, 50 h.p., may be used 
Seventy operatives will be employed and 
the daily capacity will be about 550 
dozen pairs of hose. 
*Penrietp, Ga. Plans are being made, 
is understood, for the rebuilding of 
the plant of the Penfield Hosiery Mill 
which was destroyed by fire March 17, 
loss being estimated at $20,000. 
Brookityn, N. ¥ Operations were 
started March 22 by the Bond Knitting 
Mills, Inc., their plant having been in- 
stalled in a loft at 103 Broadway. Silk 
sweaters, zephyr sweaters and women’s 
angora scarfs and caps are manu fac- 
tured, equipment consisting of three 12 
iuge knitting machines, five 5-gauge 
machines, one Allen winder, two brush 
machines, three Merrow seamers and 
me Singer sewing machine. The com- 
pany is on the market for 2-18s stock 
ephyr yarns. The mills are incorpor 
ated with a capital of $3,000 and their 
ficers are Meyer Shepert, president; 
\lbert J. Fau, treasurer and Myer Malo 
koft \bout 15 operatives are employed 
the product is sold through jobbers 


Crirton Heicuts, Pa. It is reported 
the Linenwear Hosiery Co. has 
tarted to rebuild its plant recently de 


ved by fire Men’s, women’s, infants’ 
; gauge cotton, lisle and 
k hosiery, seamless, full fashioned, 


ibbed and flat, was manufactured be- 
f 
f 


. . 
re the fire with an equipment of 200 
. a oe A: 7 > 
needle knitting machines, 20 
rs J sewn 2 macl ines, etc 
"Ts ates mention «¢ Project a 6fre 
tious Sue 





East GREENVILLE, Pa. Earl Unger 
and Robert Shaner have orders on hand 
to insure full time operations for the 
next year for their new mill, which is 
to be put into operation at an early 
date, it is understood. Previous report 
stated that two floors have been leased 
na standing building and that 25 opera- 
tives will be employed at the start in the 
mill, which will be electrically driven. 
Mr. Unger is a son of G. W. Unger who 
operates the Crescent Knitting Mill at 
Royertown, Pa. 

York, Pa. L. C. Klauber & Co., a 
new concern, is reported as establishing 
a plant here at South Beaver Street and 
kose Avenue, on the manutacture of 
sweaters, infant’s goods, shawls, caps, 
etc 

Bristo., VA Davis Hosiery Mills, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., will build a $200,- 
000 branch knitting mill and $100,000 
of the investment will be furnished by 
Bristol investors who will purchase that 
amount of bonds to be issued on the 
Bristol branch by the Davis Company. 
fhe principal building will be three 
stories high and 130 feet long by 80 
feet wide, with brick walls on concrete 
foundations. Its space will permit an 
nstallation of machinery for a daily 
capacity of 2,000 dozen pairs of hose, 
hut the initial installation will be for 
1,000 dozen pairs. Later it is proposed 
to increase to 2,000. Contract for the 
mill building has been awarded to the 
Stone-Huling Lumber Co., Bristol. This 
branch mill’s output of hosiery will be 
shipped to the Davis plant at Chat- 
tanooga for dyeing. W. H. Sears, of 
Chattanooga, is the architect for the 
building. 

CLINTON, TENN. Capital stock of the 
Magnet Knitting Mills, manufacturers 
of seamless half hose, has been increased 
from $75,000 to $100,000 and a new mill 
about 250 feet long, 75 feet wide, two 
stories and basement, will be erected on 
a recently purchased site adjoining the 
present plant. There will be installed in 
the new building 200 new 280-needle 
machines to manufacture fine guage 
seamless hosiery. The building, which 
will be of reinforced concrete with a 
monitor roof, steel sash and concrete 
floors, is expected to be completed and 
in operation by Sept. 1. A new direct 
connected power plant will be installed 
and new machinery will be driven by 
individual motors. The mills expect 
also to erect 25 operatives’ houses. J. 
D. Allsup & Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
are the architects for the enlargement, 
which will represent an investment of 
over $100,000. J. P. Voorhees is the 
New York selling agent for the mills, 
which were recently noted in these 
columns as planning an improvement of 
their plant. 

*Macon, Ga. Most of the machinery 
to be installed in the 100 x 40 addition 
being built to the plant of the South 
Bend Knitting Mills has been purchased. 
\s previously noted, the knitting capac- 
ity will not be increased by new ma- 
chinery installations, new equipment to 
be installed to be confined solely to 
finishing machinery. The new building, 
which is expected to be completed in 
about a month, will relieve crowded con- 
ditions at the present plant and will pro- 
vide for an increase in production of 
about 100 dozen of women’s ribbed 
underwear union suits per day. 

*Pirtston, Pa. The Southard Kni 
ting Co., has completed negotiations for 
the purchase of the Luzerne Knitting 
Co. plant and has moved its plant from 
Walton, N. Y., to West Pittston. The 
be sold through Stone & 
\Warren as in the past 


product will 


SILK 

SHiCKSHINNY, Pa. Arrangements 
are said to have been completed by the 
\lgonquin Silk Co., operating a com- 
mission throwing plant here, for the 
location of three branch mills, sites 
having been selected at Galeton, Rou- 
lette and Coudersport, Pa. Construc- 
tion of a mill at the first named place will 
be started as soon as the weather per- 
mits, it is stated, and the Roulette and 
Coudersport mills will be erected upon 
the completion of work at Galeton. 
\bout 60 operatives will be employed 
in each branch, it is announced. 

TurNer’s Fatis, Mass. Following 
the increase in the capital stock of the 
McLane Silk Co. from $75,000 to $100,- 
000, it is announced that 48 new looms 
will be installed by the company in an 
addition to be built to the plant, con- 
struction of which started April 1. 
Thomas Bros. have been awarded con- 
tract for the construction work, it is 
1 


Stated. 


Paterson, N. J. Harrison Bros. Silk 
Co. is to erect a three-story brick mill 
34 x 186 feet at Union and Linwood 
Avenues, it is reported, construction to 
cost about $40,000. 


CaTasaugua, Pa. Individual motors 
to drive the 700 loom equipment of the 
Wahnetah Silk Co., manufacturer of 
broad silks, are to be installed, according 
to local report. The mill has been 
operated in the past by steam power. 

LANCASTER, Pa. Follmer, Clogg & 
Co., large umbrella manufacturers, who 
also manufacture their own silk, confirm 
recent report to the effect that they are 
contemplating the building of an addi- 
tion. They advise that nothing definite 
has been done on the proposition as yet 
and that no information is available for 
publication. 


Uptanp, Pa. Installation of a quan- 
tity of new looms at the plant of the 
Chessaqua Silk Co., manufacturer of 
broad silks, is planned. About 50 ad- 
ditional operatives will be employed 
when the new machinery is placed in 
operation, it is stated. Equipment at 
last report consisted of 300 looms 
operated by electric power. 

Paterson, N. J. Rosenthal-Stewart 
Co., 43 River Street, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $10,000 by 
\braham and Dora Rosenthal, John A. 
and Ella H, Stewart. 

Paterson, N, J. A certificate of in- 
corporation has been filed by Wagman 
& Hayman, Inc., a new silk concern, 
with office in the Silk City Bank Build- 
ing incorporators are given as Jacob 
Hayman, Louis Wagman and Philip R. 
Licker. 

Summit, N. J. Union Silk Co., 506 
Morris Avenue, capitalized at $100,000, 
has been incorporated by Jacob J. 
Shahnazarian, Magurdich  Bogassen, 
Albert Zoloon and associates. 

GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. The La Belle 
\merican Silk Co., a new concern re- 
cently organized, is to start operations 
here at an early date according to local 
report. 

New York, N. Y. Lareine Silk Mills, 
Inc., capital $10,000, have been incorpor- 
ated to manufacture silks, etc, by 
Robert E. Dean, William J. Smith and 
William L. Debar, West New York, 
N. J. 

Hawtery, Pa. It is reported that 
negotiations have been practically com- 
pleted whereby the local mill property 
of Dexter, Lambert & Co. will be taken 
over by John C. Welwood. This prop- 
erty consists of 20,000 spindles and 260 
looms. The purchase price will be ap- 
proximately $350,000, it is stated. 


Burrato, N. Y. The equipment and 
other assets of the bankrupt Kromer & 
Griffin Silk Co. have been purchased 
a concern to be known as the Buffa! 
Silk Fabrics Co., which is now weaving 
silks in the Thomas Power Building 
1200 Niagara St. 

*PHOENIXVILLE, Pa. Contrary to 
cent report the local plant of Johns: 
Cowdin & Co., silk ribbon manufa 
turers, will not be put into operat 
again by the company at present. 1] 
plant, which has been shut down 
some time, was operated as the San] 
nac Silk Mills. Jacob Salathe, lo 
superintendent of the company, ad\ 
that the throwing plant, 14,000 spind! 
has been sold to Arthur Emmerich, 
is now operating same. Mr. Emme: 
is president of the Emmerich-Dol 
Co., South Bethlehem, Pa., manui 
turer of thrown silk, spun silk and ot! 
yarns. There are still 96 ribbon lo 
with necessary winding, warping 
finishing machinery at the Phoenix, 
mill and Johnson, Cowdin & Co., w! 
main plant is at Paterson, N. J., a 
willing to sell them, Mr. Salathe advis 

New York, N. Y. Albion Silk Mar 
facturing Co., Inc., capital $20,000, 
been incorporated by Simon Wi 
Abraham Fox, and Oscar Cohen. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

*East Bertin, Conn. Operations 
expected to be started in about th: 
months by the recently organized Amer 
can Fiber Co. which is to clean at 
bleach cotton and other vegetable fiber 
The company is now on the market fi 
equipment for the plant it intends to 
erect including the following: baling 
press, baskets, belting, blowers and 
biower system, cotton waste machinery, 
drying machinery, fire extinguishers, fire 
hose, and a water wheel. It is capitalized 
at $450,000 and its officers are J. P 
Gillett, president and A. L. Sampson 
treasurer. The plant will be operated 
by steam power and the product will ! 
sold direct. 

Boone, N. C. Appalachian Training 
School will erect building and equip it 
for weaving carpets, baskets, etc. 

*CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Chattanooga 
Aseptic Cotton Products Co. has re- 
ceived plans and specifications for its 
recently announced rebuilding of its 
burned mill. Its new structure will be 
267 feet long by 40 feet wide, with 
concrete floors and composition roof and 
brick walls with piers. Slow burni 
mill construction is the plan decided 
upon. Clarence T. Jones is the arch: 
tect for the building. 

STERLING, Conn. An addition is to be 
built to the plant of the United States 
Finishing Co. here, according to local 
report. 

\rtLEBoro, Mass. R. Wolfenden & 
Sons, dyers and bleachers of wool 
and worsted yarns, braids, tapes, 
siery, cloth, plush, webbing, etc., 
having plans prepared for the erect: 
of two brick additions and a wood 
building for the bleaching department 
The proposed construction will give 
concern a total capacity of 50,000 pouncs 
of colored yarns per day, it is stated 

Wausau, Wis. A. C. Schmidt is 
ported as endeavoring to interest | 
capital in a project to start a linen n 
It is understood to be a part of 
plan to grow flax in the vicinity 
Wausau. 

Joseph Charlesworth who has 
purchasing agent for the Uswoco M: 
Lawrence, Mass., has resigned his p 
tion with that company to accept a | 
tion as office manager in a mill in R« 
dale, Mass. 


oO 
- 











ould. be 
nufactured. 

Stuart W. Cramer, on behalf of the 
ssociation, extended the thanks of the 


lared was not only the envy, but the 
spair of her rivals. 
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American Cotton Manufacturers Association at Atlanta 





another column. This paper as well as 
all of the other addresses of the session 
contained important references to post- 


by President Maxwell, the assem- 
ninth floor of the 
1 being more than comfortably filled 


room on the 


sonally He 
istration of 
following be long 


the cotton situation, and deliberations 
as to the establishment of open price 
Immediately 


associations. remembered as a 


(1723) 43 


period 


an “i sciasttaniagci sa seater cca aces 7 
| “associat and guests of the American Cotton Manufacturers scene of one of the organization’s most successful meetings in 1897. 
ssociation to the number of about eight hundred honored The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers held one of its 
Atlanta with their presence on Wednesday and Thursday of this most interesting conventions there in the nineties, and the International 
week, and Atlanta returned the honors with compound interest. It Cotton Conference met there in 1907. On every occasion Atlanta has 
was one of the most representative conventions that has been held made emphatic demonstration of its progressiveness, civic spirit, and 
by this Association in recent years, and has been surpassed in numbers hospitality, all of which have been among the factors that have united 
and importance by only a few gatherings of the last decade. The Atlanta to make it the leading city of the South. It has been no reflection upon 
meeting was especially notable for the large attendance of manufacturers the Atlanta Convention Bureau that their efforts were not previously | 
who are active members of the organization; ordinarily, the proportion successful in obtaining the American Association Convention, nor will 
of members of the allied trades to mill men is about sixteen to one, but at it be any reflection upon them if several years should elapse before the 
Atlanta it was at least fifty-fifty. organization again visits Atlanta. This Bureau seats and operates con- 
The size offthe attendance may not have been a surprise to the ventions in as efficient a manner as our industrial leaders conduct great 
: ; : . business operations, and the most telling part of the work is accomp- 
Atlanta committee in charge of the meeting, for they are accustomed li : 
; ; : a ished after the convention commences to assemble. The act of present- 
to operate conventions in much the same systematic and efficient man- : io te S he cf Dresid S M Il hi ival 
ner in which manufacturers operate a modern cotton mill, but it was ee ee an ee ee oe es ee See Sees wee Seeeee 
. 7 : ed : ’ Monday was no empty ceremony; they actually gave association mem- 
certainly a surprise to most of the Association officials and members. a . 7 : : 
: . nesta bers the entrée to every important club in Atlanta, and their every 
It is no reflection upon Atlanta to note the fact that a majority of. . sa 
sas : : reasonable wish became a command to Atlanta citizens. 
Association members would prefer a convention city farther north, : . aa . 
: ; ; : The convention proceedings, resolutions, notes and papers, pub- 
most of them being especially favorable to either Washington or Rich- . : : : os : . 
: as lished in other columns of this issue, give the story of the convention 
mond. This does not mean that they prefer the attractions of Wash- . . : . eee 
; : . in detail. The resolutions proved that southern manufacturers are 
ington or Richmond to those of Atlanta, but it does mean that the uite as alive to the need of industrial preparedness as are their norther 
southern members, who form a large majority of the organization, could , : row . : od er 
ad ; rothers; they also prove that they are quite as much in favor of 
make these more northern cities a stopping place on the way to New : ; - see 
York or Philadelphia. They have to visit the latter cities several times adequate tariff protection, and that they are not mislead by present tem- 
oe y porary prosperity into the belief that it could have developed if the 
a year to see their selling agents or customers, and would thus be able > hed : j h fr ae Siesehan! 
to combine convention attendance, business and pleasure war had not intervened to save the country trom disastrous foreign 
; 4 F ; competition made possible by the present tariff bill. The depressed 
The fact that Atlanta was able to overcome, in such a convincing condition of business that existed at the time of last year’s convention 
manner, the natural handicaps mentioned removes any doubt as to is too fresh in the minds of members to need comment, but the general 
the natural attractions of that city, and reflects all the greater credit public and large numbers of cotton mill employees are prone to forget 
upon the Atlanta Convention Bureau, and the local textile men and the conditions then existing, and manufacturers can serve the industry 
representatives of allied interests, who co-operated with the Bureau to in no better way than by explaining the situation and proving that poli- 
make the convention such a pronounced success. It has been many tics is in no way responsible for the vast improvement in business that 
years since the American Association met in Atlanta, but it was the has taken place within the year. 
_ inaugural —_ ae the 3 Tuesday Morning’s Proceedings e a ee rah ri = hat 
vention was Caller to order Nac een done during his administra- 
s| after ten o’clock Tuesday morn- annual address, which will be found in — stuff problem, child labor legislation, tion, both by the Association and _per- 


declared that the admin- 
President Maxwell would 


of 


delegates. The Mayor’s address bellum conditions, and to the necessity this address, Albert Greene Duncan, unusual prosperity, and that the Presi 
one of cordial welcome to the As of the wise conduct of affairs in view President of the National Association dent himself could be regarded as an 
sociation and an expression of hope of possible contingencies arising frem of Cotton Manufacturers, presented advance agent of that prosperity. He 


its deliberations would be of bene foreign competition. Other matters 


Mr. Maxwell with the customary medal 


further spoke most forcibly of possibil- 


its members and to the industry prominently referred to were the dye of the Association, taking the occasion ities of the future in connection with 
large Special reference to the in ae the accumulation of merchandise in 
wth of Atlanta during the period of | a foreign countries and the dumping of 
lite of the Association was made, that merchandise in this market. He 


also to the increasing prominence 
he South as the section of the 
ntry where not only the cotton fiber 
grown, but should also be 


ly for the cordial welcome of Mayor 
odward, and referred in a pleasing \| 
to the Atlanta spirit which he de | 


He further stated 
modesty was the controlling virtue 


subject, and not one for partisan 
sideration 
PAPERS READ AND DISCUSSED 
The first 
gram was that of B. D 


formal paper on the 
Harris 


New York, who 


branch banks in foreign countries, 


spoke on 


Mr. Harris covered the work of 
institution he represented in a 


declared that prosperity was a national 
on- 


Vice- 
President of the National City Bank of 
American 
and 
their part in deve loping export trade. 

the 
most 
thorough manner, and his remarks were 


this spirit, and gave il a graphic | listened to with decided interest This 


iy the reasons for the acceptance of address will also be found elsewhere 
city’s invitation to hold the Con ] in the JouRNAI 

ntion there: | At the conclusion of Mr. Harris’s 
\llen F. Johnston, chairman of the | paper, Mr. Cramer gave a personal ex 
entertainment committee, then an perience of the benefits to be derived 
unced the various features of enter- from the acceptance of opportunities 
inment which had been provided, in provided by the National City Bank. 
iding the barbecue Tuesday after | W. A. Erwin offered a vote of thanks 
buffet supper at the Piedmont for the instructive address which was 


Driving Club Tuesday evening, to be 
llowed by a dance, and the inspection 


unanimously carried 
' 

the Candler Compress & Warehouse 
| 


President Maxwell at this 
called upon Mr. Duncan as the repre- 
sentative of a sister association for a 
few words of greeting. The latter am- 
plified his earlier remarks and congra- 
tulated the association on the serious 
study which it was giving to the prob- 
lems confronting the industry. He de- 
clared that cotton manufacturers should 
not be carried away with the prosperity 
which was in evidence, but that they 
should look forward to future condi- 
tions He believed ethat the country 
was too much divided on sectional and 
state lines in regard to important prob- 
lems, especially the tariff, which should 
be considered as a national rather than 
These problems, he de- 


ited as affe< ting 


juncture 


stem on Wednesday. 
Secretary Bryant announced the ap- 
intment of the following committees : 
Nominating Committee — SS. W. 
Cramer, A. W. McLellan and W. B. 1 
\loore; 
Resolutions Committee—W. A. Erwin, 
George H. Lanier and Alexander Long. 
The secretary also announced the 
ath of Dr. C. J. H. Woodbury, Sec- 
tary of the National Association of 
‘tton Manufacturers. The Associa- 
n, he said, had received acknowledg- 
nt of a floral token which had been 
nt the family. 








LAW, ELECTED PRESIDENT 
PRESIDENTS ADDRESS a local 


JOHN A. 
issue. 
] 1 


‘resident Maxwell then delivered his clared, should be t 
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ard of Governors 





, to present in per- 
mn these resolutions to the appropriate 


Resolved, That we heartily endorse, 
commend and appreciate the efforts of 


the United States Senate the present National Administration to 
ouse of Representatives, create a non-partisan Tariff Board look- 
1 behalf they give ing to the adjustment of our National 





lariff Laws to the general good of the 
American people. 


consideration to 


ion and especially to the 





the Tariff Rates recom- It was also resolved that a sufficient 

he New York Section of number of copies of Dr. Herty’s ad- 

Chemical Society, wl dress should be printed for presenta 
prompt expansion of the tion to members of Congress 

tuff Ind and be it The final paper of the morning was 

an address by Hon. Wm. J. Harris of 

That w nsider such the Federal Trade Commission, who 

n s n emergency spoke on the work of that body. Messrs. 

h should command the sup Cramer and Duncan spoke of the value 

members Congress, re ission’s work on behalf of 

1 ty f + 1 + ‘ 





Wednesday Morning’s Proceedings 


and final sessi 


vas held 


e Piedmont on 


n of the n the Keating Bill until your entire 
in the Assem committee, or at least a sub-committee, 
Wednes- visit the cotton mills of the South, and 
tain first-hand information relative to 


The outside attractions 





Ep _ : 1 i sufficient to delay the opening of nditions 
: 3 ‘ a ssion for some time, but when the It was announced that W. A. Tucker, 
' . is call { rder, busine vho has been appointed by the Depart 
‘ { [he 1 i p 
I 1 lly and fr 
. ni was 
S t 
rir 
‘ list 
nt T > x 
H 
( 1 Societ 
pl I ‘ l 
I 
it ( : 
< C. B. BR} 
LR OF GOVERNORS 
j \ important and significant ment of Commerce and Labor as an 
, : auink te ; 1 racter was transacted expert to investigate textile conditions 
g avid Clark of Charlotte announce in South America, was present, and that 
synthet \ that the Keating-Owen Bill on Chil he would be glad to meet any manu- 
stuff ther t r would be considered in Congres facturers at the local office of the Bu- 
ed hat this Convent . to-day (Wednesday), and _ requested reau to discuss with them the problems 
press its aj ciation of and most rt that a resolution asking for delay and needs of the industry in the devel- 
ily endor t programm f ‘ idopted by the convention opment of export trade Mr. Tucker, 
lation outlined in tl addr f Dr Che resolution was in the shape of it will be remembered, was formerly 
Charl Hartv, President f the i telegram to Senator Newlands, Chait connected with the editorial staff of 
American Chemical Society fore this man of the Senate Interstate Commerc TEXTILE WorLpD JouRNAL. He sails for 
ASSOK I l 1 be further Committee, and was as follows: South America the first week in May. 
d imit ) The American Cotton Manufactur PAPERS OF THE SESSION 
I ed cor gy of the President of ers’ Association by unanimous vote ri Che first address of the morning was 
this Assoc ind two membe ts quest that your committee delay action on foreign: trade building by Donald 
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manager of 
Information Bureau 
\merican Express Co. M1 

ham paid a tribute to the excell 
the commercial service rendered 
\merican Government, and t ] 
efficiency and skill ex! 
msular agents abroad. This 


Frothingham, 
i rade 


vrade of 
by ce 
ute was based on first hand inforn 
and personal knowledge derived 
extensive investigations by the s 
n foreign countries. He 


apolog 
the necessity of associating the nan 
with his re 
mendations on foreign trade expans 
and explained that it was one 


the express company 


instrumentalities which could be ut 
for practical help in the stud 

markets. The 
ered in 


eign address was 


conversational manner, 


1 convincing way that appeal 
hearers 

Phis address was followed by 
on welfare work by Charles R 
on, secretary of the International ( 
mittee of Y. M. C. A. Mr 
has had a comprehensive exp 
connection with welfare work 
his connection with association ac 
ies, but spoke on the br 

y re ferring t 

d purposes of the Y. M. C. A 
address, as well as that of \ 
ingham, will be found in anotl 
tion of the 


only incidentally 


t 


dal 


paper. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


One of the most important divi 
of the association’s work then follo 
in the form of committee reports, w] 


denoted the 
members, and of the organization 

body. The first report was ot1 

meeting of the Foreign Trade ( 

held in January of this year at 

Orleans, La., and was delivered by 

Y. Cooper, who had been appointed 
delegate to this 
follows: 


rhe National 
met in New Orleans on Jan. 27, 28 a1 


activity of the associ 


meeting. This rep 


Foreign Trade Cou 








RUID HILLS PARK 





THEY HAVE JUST 
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as to be able to make trade by means “ United States Tariff System and | 
of mutual concessions, and Congress eign Trade 
should be asked to provide the per These ce liberatiot s We « iractet 
manent machinery for rendering pos ized by earnestness, clearness 
sible, without disturbance of the whole sence of considerati 
tarift fabric, the changes necessary tor properly related t Lie 
the accommodation of national inter considet 
ests to sudden or gradt levelopment 1 ing 
in our world trade.’ suggest ind 
, eo 
Quoting from Mr. Straight’s address Oru 
: is a More specitically expres 
Hut it would seem reasonabie to ' ’ 
: . Ving gene! ( 1 é 
suppose that when peace is concludes 
in Europe, we should be prepared for , 3 
‘ ‘4 ‘ ‘ 
the real struggle, which we must 
. det \ 
anticipate, the nancial al mmercia 
oa a a , 
struggle, in which our ‘present pros ; 
perity gives us a decided advantage. We 
’ Z ‘ ‘ i Ss ot «i Cc! ‘ { 
shall be able to reali this advantage : ‘3 ; 
¢ ‘ Vile s uid be lett Oo ( 
only by reconstructing our commercial, 1. ; a ; 
as we have our HNancla Ppocy, and j : 
4 ; ‘ ® 1 «Al ul a4 T 1i¢ Nanci i 
place Ourselves ill a positior where we 4 ' ' 1 3 
7 ; . . : | e ¢ fers ne shippers shonid 
may more etrectivel\ ical vith Live | 
t 1 ‘ 1 S 
mobilized ac npetitors ‘ “ ' : 
; ll mutuall ( 
for world trade Discussion of , ’ 1Y 
1 POFFORD, BOARD OF GOVERNORS ' secon IS INCISpense 
the steps lecesSary to Satcguarad \meri $24 Pe ‘ 11 ‘ j 
916 (ireater Prosperity through can commerce under changed conditions | . Cine ; : mtry 1 
: j ate : ; : tion ¢ nited States tari d 
iter Foreign Trade was their which will follow the war, does not ; ’ 
: ; ; ‘ rorels trad i 1 me crentine ws : 
o, and that foreign trade is a vital imply unfriendly criticism of the pres ‘ ; 1.3 ne erkee 
: é ( ‘ tariff MmakinYg idoptec j 
nt in our domestic prosperity It ent tariff system 4} i Unde , 
emphasized that the co-ordinated Kind, 1 
ts of the entire nation—manufac- tre ditheultie 
lucer in li Vil Litt lines 
s, producers of natural commodti- 


merchants, bankers and carriers 
alone enable us fully to improve 
nancial condition and take advan 
f the splendid opportunities now 

vy oftered 

esults of practical and scientific in 
ration were discussed by men of 
ence and experience The develop 
of our merchant marine, the utilt 


of our tariff system to encour 





erican foreign trade and the adi 
nm Of Commer ial educatio1 to the 

oversea commerce, and Ways 
means for smaller manutacturers 


merchants more effectively to e1 
the export trade 

¢ programme was comprehensive 
differen subjects were treated 
iblest and most scientific men of the 
try led by the chairmar Mt James 
Farrell, America’s ablest, m 

ind aggressive mercl 


] 
i 





1 
a 





he different subjects were taken up 


ire the different groups for general 
hy 


cussion 


the members, when much 
rmation was imparted trom pet os ea \ ; : 
al experience and various tand | ce irising e al i 
arift and Foreign Trad over whicl ' 
nts ; 4 % ; s yt Other nations | rey | i owl 
| had the honor to preside whit ae poe a 





t would seem that we are now ; ae 

trust will be of interest to this associa 

eatened by new conditions Phere Se Ti IT ad te an i Ke ‘ 

; : . tion. It was regretted that we did not Feat ical s animal 

| likely be a great readjustment of ' +] “3 UE-Par sans Waske ' ” 

: lave a deleg: Oo om this assock Oo . 1 ‘ ‘ as 5 6 4 . 
nay i delegation from la ! \f Vill 


mmercial tariff relations and_ tarift form authorized nvestigate al 
; present, as there were many questions . en ae oP eo , slic 
aties after the European war 1S over na : 2 ae lems relating to our industri ) 1¢ mem i ' 
“6 ably discussed, which affected this wel 1 a] . oe iy ! ‘ i the arvnhenes chs ; : al 
1 whatever general tariff is adopted, Tite ar eee ularly regar( unt . | . 
: are ect! ’ itis cae Tee ra yo Nenana hia ‘ ‘ 
will be vital to American interests to : fers the best meat supplying ¢ | . 
‘ port oO ( oun 4 Z ss \ “i +h a ‘ tsmel one uaettiiin 1 ~~ 4 . \\ ‘ f 
that it is so framed that we can The report of Grou vress with accurate, timely i i 
take advantage of this readjustment by . 
more flexible tariff system. I have the honor to submit herewith Constitutional function of tariff-mak nembe t ybtain imformat nd 


lows ind 
Juoting from Mr. Emery’s address a report upon the deliberations of Group ing resides in Congress alone do active and « 
We must arrange for a bargaining No. 2 of the Third National Foreigi Fourtl Phat the cla f tariff leg on wit indervaluation my 
iff. We must frame our duties so rade Convention, upon the subject lation best suited to the present needs nerchandise Phis re t 
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Bleachers, Dyers, Mercerizers 


Of All Grades of Gotton Goods 
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Every Manufacturer Should Investigate the Possibilities of 
ELECTRIC POWER 
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The Power Plant of the Columbus Power Co., at Goat Rock, Ga. 





Capacity 40,000 H. P. 


Electric Power Means Efficiency—Reliability—Economy 


We now have five large power plants in operation, thus assuring perfect service. We are now supplying satisfactory power 


and light service to 20 Textile Mills. 






Columbus Offers the Best Facilities for Manufacturing Industries to be Found 
in the South. Write for Information. 


THE COLUMBUS POWER COMPANY COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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REPORT OF 


e Textile 


TEXTILE BUREAL 
Bureau is a new com- 
ee, and possibly some little expla- 
n of its object and scope will be of 

est and value to the members. 
iis bureau was established during 
last year by the National Council, 
it is in charge of special commjt- 
representing the National Associa- 
f Cotton Manufacturers, the Ark- 
ht Club, the Woolen and Silk As- 
so iations and our Association; pri- 
ily to enable the members of the 
rent associations to keep in touch 
importations of textiles under the 
tariff law—to see that proper 
sification is made under the sched- 
u that the correct 
scrutinize all 


duty is assessed, 


importations, es 





CRAMER, 
TEXTILE 


COM. MANAGEMENT Ol! 


SCHOOLS 


ially in regard to preventing under 
luations, which has caused at times 
revenue to the Govern 


onsequently to the great dis- 


\merican man 


vy loss in 
nt, and « 
antage and injury of 
racturers 
Che Bureau has all of these matters 
ell in hand—with experts engaged to 
ok after our interests—legislative and 
mmercial—at the customs offices and 
so at Washington 
John P. Wood is 
head of all the committees, and under 
s direction J. B Wil- 
kins Building, Washington, D. C., is in 
harge and is doing effective apd time- 
work, and will gladly furnish the 
members with information and data re- 
irding any particular matter along the 
ibove lines 
The following letter from Mr. Reyn- 
lds gives the details of the work more 
atisfactorily : 
My dear Mr. Miller: 
As to the work of the Textile Bu- 
eau, it 1s a work of protecting the in 
erests of the cotton and woolen manu 
icturers of the country as 
ith the interpretation and the admin- 
stration of the Tariff Law, and regu- 
itions and decisions made by Govern- 
nent officers. It keeps as close a watch 
s possible over all importations of 
‘tton and woolens, and keeps in touch 
vith the officials whose duty it is to de- 
ide questions of valuation and classi- 
cation, in connection with goods ar- 
iving from foreign countries. It keeps 
vatch of the departments at Washing- 
yn, both to prevent action taken which 
vould be prejudicial to the interests of 
ianufacturers, and also to 
he making of new regulations in the 
nterests of the manufacturer 
The result of the activities of the 
tureau are two-fold: It has prevented 
great deal of undervaluation on the 
itt of importers.for the reason that 


e fact that a I 


actively at the 


Reynolds, 


regards 


advocate 


close watch is being 
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kept upon the goods shipped to the 
United States causes them to be mor 


careful both as to value and classitica- 
tion than would otherwise be the case 
In this way, the Bureau performs a 
police duty, the exact benefit of which 
cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents, for the reason that it is not pos- 
sible to figure just what would have 
happened had not this watch been kept 
There is no question, however, but this 
careful scrutiny, and watchfulness fot 
the interests of the manufacturer, has 
prevented importers from taking an ad- 
vantage which 
their power to do 


otherwise would be in 

The other class of result is in the 
positive things that it has accomplished 
By the co-operation of the Bureau with 
the customs officers, many advances in 
value have been made upon imports of 
cottons and woolens, and classifications 
of such goods established which compel 
them to pay a higher rate of duty than 
that claimed by the importer. It has 
secured the investigation abroad, by 
agents of the Treasury Department, of 
questions of value in relation to cottons 
and woolens, which has resulted in ad- 
vances to invoice values. It has se- 
regulation in regard to 
textile samples, which has reduced to a 
minimum the former practice of allow 
ing samples of 


cured a new 


such goods to come in 
free and of a character and size which 


would make them of commercial value, 


and so injure the domestic manufac 
turer. It has been the cause of a num 
ber of decisions by the Treasury Dx 


partment directly in the interest of the 
domestic manufacturer, and has _ prt 


vented decisions being made which were 
vigorously sought and demanded by im 


‘ porters 


Che Bureau is at all times in close 
touch with the officials who deal with 


matters, both at Washington 
and in the principal customs houses ot 


customs 


the country, and by co-operation with 
them and a knowledge of what is being 
done and being planned, is able to safe 
euard the interests of the cotton and 
woolen manutacturers ina way which, 
before the formation of the Bureau 
was not possible 
J. B. REYNOLDs 

chairman of the Textile 
\lliance Committee, gave only a_ briet 
resume of the work of that organiza 
tion in view of the interference of the 
war with its activities. [le referred to 


(Ceasar Cone, 


the successful assistance which the Al 
liance had rendered the woolen trade 
through its arrangement by which wool 
has been imported, and also the aid it 
gave in lifting the British embargo on 
logwood. He said 

* Owing to unusual conditions caused 
hy the European war, the Textile Alli 
ance had no occasion to operate along 
the lines which prompted its organiza- 
tion, but it has been active in otherwise 
promoting the interest of its members 

“ During the past year it has been in 
strumental in bringing over large quan 
tities of wool. It lifting the 
British embargo on logwood 

“Its president is now abroad, and it 
is hoped he may, 
plish something to 


aided in 


while away, accom- 
relieve the present 

dyestuff situation,” 
President Maxwell 


activities of the 


referred to the 
National Council in his 
annual address, and members were re 
quested to inspect this, as report of the 
committee of which he was chairman. 
Mr. Miller, in presenting the report 


of the Committee on Tariff and Legis- 
lation, question of an 
anti-dumping bill and its possible ef 
He believed that it 


acct ymplish the 


referred to the 


would not 
for which it 
was designed, and will not relieve the 
the Tar 


inade quate to 


heacy 
purpose Ss 
situation. He also referred to 
iff Commission as being 


*MacLea, of 


the situation, as having no power to 
make or fix tariff rates, which are de 


termined by Congress, but that it was 
felt by the committee that protest was 
useless, and the Commission if 
would not make 


formed, 
conditions, as far as 
than 
\dvocacy 


the tariff is concerned, any wors¢ 
they are at the present time. 


of the establishment of a merchant ma 
rine, either privately or governmentally 
owned, as deemed best, was also advo 


cated by the committe 
Upon conclusion of the report, R. K. 
New York, spoke on the 


anti-dumping proposition, 
the belief of the 


emphasizing 
lariff Committee that 
it would be of little avail in assisting 
\merican industry after the war is ove 
While he claimed that ultimately it 
might be of benefit, yet it would take 
two or three years to determine the va 
lidity of the law, during which time im 
porters would fight it through = the 
courts Dumping of goods into this 
market has been and, in all probability, 
would continue to be of 


In the 


be no protective result from legislation 


except by prompt action on the tariff 
\s an illustration of the competition 
which the American textile industry 1s 
likely to confront, Mr. MacLea cited 


the report that large numbers of Rus 
sian 


a job lot order 
speaker's opinion, there could 


prisoners were operating in Ger 


man factories to-day at the rate of 
ibout 1 cent per day, with the result 
that goods were being accumulated, 


which could be rushed into this coun 
try after the war is over, and against 
which no anti-dumping legislation could 
be effective. In connection with these r 
marks, John A. Law introduced the fol 
lowing resolution 


onsensus of opin 


Ith reas, It is the 
ton of cotton manutacturers in conven 
: \\] | 4 ” 
tion assembled that any “ anti-dumping 
legislation 1s makeshift and 
should not be considered as sufficient t 


simply a 


supplant an equitable duty on imported 


merchandise, therefore be it 

solved, That the American Assi 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers ex 
press their unalterable opinion that a 
reasonable tariff for the protection of 
home industries, notably the domestic 


dyestuff industry, should be urged upon 
United States witl 


an anti-dumping claus¢ 


e Coneress ot the 


the addition of 


calculated only to meet possible future 
requirements 
ry 
| 


Ihe report of the Committee on 


Tariff and Legislation follows 
We are as yet ‘between seasons 
as to the ultimate effect the present 
tariff law 


but it is 


will have upon our industry 
generally conceded that th 
to date its efh 
and failure as a 


law has demonstrated 
ciency revenue pro 
ducing measure, and when we eventu 
ally come face to face with its provi 
sions, we feel that it will 
demonstrated that the 
reasonably and ruinously low 

We must all 
conditions prevailing to-day, and should 
be careful not to allow 
to get the better of our 


also. be 


schedule is un 


realize the 


judgment, be 
brought 
Europe on account of the war and i1 
our country because of the war 
Importations, 


cause of conditions 


1 
} 


at present, consequenti\ 
are not 
ports does not justify us in assuming 
entirely escaped the po 
probabk ravages to be 
wrought later by the 
the present tariff law 

Incidentally and in 
sition, we need only to refer to the 
mports of cotton cloth alone under the 
present law for the nine months previ 
ous to the war 


that we have 
ible and 


entorcement ot! 


as compared with im 


ports under the former law, for a cor 
responding period 
From November, 1912 to July, 1913, 


1 1 
abnormal 


our optimism 


about in 


excessive, but this lull in im- 


support of this 


ini 
(1729 49) 


unde th old law W 
ported to the value i 
from November, 1913, 1 
inclusive, under the present law we im 
ported $10,370,000, an average 


inclusive, 


$6,176,000, ar 


increase 
of 60 per cent., and in some 


In this period the montl 


~ k \ Nh > 
was 100 per cent 

' ‘ ‘ 

In addition to having to contend wit 

this condition, when the wat S ver 


ur market will very naturally be« 


the dumping ground for all of Eur 

hence, unless Congress enacts 
promptly some adequate anti-dumpir 
clause, we can only see hopeless disast 
to our industry ind distress t 


operatives 
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ind we feel that commercial pr 


( ess now iS equally is essent | 
t the future welfare of our country) 
is the extreme military ind NAVY p! 
paredness now being s« tronely nd 
urgently advocated 
\long this line a Tariff Commission 
now a possibility and whil ur as 
ociation is on record, repeatedly, a 
j ! such a commission—non-parti 
san in it makeup—it is entirely de 
table whether or not such a commis 
n will relieve the situation, but it 
1 1 ‘ 
s really difficult to imagine how. the 
on en | | | 
tlook can be made more discour 
ng, and how an experiment along such 
jines can be more disastrous than the 
duties in the present tariff law \ 


+} 


e commission will have no power to 


make or fix rates, but only to make 
recommendations and Congress. will 
the tariff laws 

with us in a Tariff 


Commission, however, 1s 


continue to make 
The weak point 
, that while we 


manufacturers will be re- 
quired to give up our exact cost to 


ck miestic 


manufacture, the commission can only 
guess at the cost of foreign manufac 
ture and under these circumstances our 


‘second state may be worse than our 


first.’ This condition was exactly that 
experienced by many of us during the 
life and workings of the last so-called 


rift’ Commission or soar 


Our export trade at present 1 un- 
precedented, and it would seem that 
now 1s the most opportune time in our 
history for its maintenance, but to a¢ 

mplish this it is absolutely necessary 
that we have proper and sufficient trans 
portation facilities, and to this end we 
again urge, as this association has be- 
rore urged the equipment of a mer 
hant marine—private or Government 

vned as may seem wisest-——-which will 
nsure the floating of the American flag 
In every toreign port ot the wi rid 

We must realize here in America 
that the world is to-day agitatine the 

hiect f of ioht ineste 1 
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—_s Mills Setnimn 
Roanoke Rapids North Carolina 


Specialists in Napped Cotton 


Fabrics and Cotton Towels 


Lowell Flannels in 26 inch width 
Prospect Flannels in 26 inch width 
No. 400 Flannels in 36 inch width 
Scotch Flannels in 36 inch width 
New Eva Flannels in 36 inch width 


Special attention to Fabrics for the 


CUTTING TRADE 


JAMES L. WILSON & CO. 


Selling Agents 
48 Leonard St.. NEW YORK 239 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
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protect their respective trade and in- 


dustries. After the war we know that 
we will be on the highest scale of wages 
é paid in this country, against which 
we must compete then with the lowest 
5 possibly ever known in Europe. 
H shall the adjustment be made and 
h shall we be able to equalize these 


rences are the problems which must 
| net. 

rmany is adopting the tariff poli- 
cic. advocated by Alexander Hamilton, 


‘ 1 are, in turn, the corner-stone and 
foundation of our Government, and 
even England, the mother of free trade, 
is seemingly convinced of the error of 
this cherished policy and is now de- 
manding “ protection and development” 
for her industries and the “ fostering 
al safeguarding” of British trade 
after the war. In view of these facts 
al the experience of history, our 
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country occupies the unusual position 
of tending towards free trade and 
throwing open wide our markets to the 
balance of the world. 

Looking ahead, therefore, to the 
changed condition which we must meet 
again, sooner or later, it behooves us, 
in the judgment of your committee, to 
continue to exert every effort to obtain 
and maintain for the textile industry a 
just, reasonable and adequate degree of 
protection. 

In addition to the tariff, some matters 
of legislation are now pending, of a se- 
rious nature, and deserving of special 
and careful consideration by the asso- 
ciation. 

The most important is the Keating- 
Owen Child Labor Bill, now pending be- 
fore the Senate, having passed the 
House by a decided majority. 

Your committee is of the opinion that 
this bill interferes with the rights of 
the States and is therefore unconsti- 
tutional, as has been argued—it is far- 
reaching in the precedent it will estab- 
lish—it is vicious in its provisions—in- 
stigated largely, it is believed, by the 


hired professional agitator—advocated 
by those wholly unacquainted with con- 
ditions—by sentimentalists who refuse 


to be enlightened—by legislators who 
decline, free of expense, to make an 
inspection and investigation of the real 
conditions existing in cotton mills, re- 
ferring, it seems, to convict us, without 
evidence of truth, as the hyra-headed 
monsters of child labor and child death. 

ou are no doubt familiar with this 
bil!, but if not, a copy is attached which 
can be read if requested. In the end, 
it simply provides for an eight-hour 
day for cotton mills, and in addition, we 
must compete with foreign child labor, 
because when the bill was under discus- 
$i in the House an amendment was 
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offered, proposing to prevent the im- 
portation of goods made by child labor 

of similar age and under similar con- 
ditions—which amendment was prompt- 
ly defeated. Notwithstanding, it was 
known that in Japan alone 60,000 chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age are 
working 12 hours a day at the average 
wage of less than 7c. per day. 

A fight has been made against the 
bill, but apparently thus far with little 
success, and we feel that this associa- 
tion should take a strong stand against 
it. It is not yet too late to defeat it, 
or to have it materially amended, as 
recently strong aid has appeared in op 
position to it by the 
and the Pennsylvania Juvenile Court 
and Probation both of 
which are violently opposed to the meas- 
ure. It is now in the hands of a sub- 
committee of the Senate composed of 
Senators E. D. Smith of South Caro- 
lina, chairman; Joseph T. Robinson of 
\rkansas, and Albert B. Cummings of 
lowa. 

Your committee urges the 
of the association to write at 


Mothers’ Congress 


Association, 


members 
once to 
this committee in strong opposition to 
it, but if we manifest indifference and 
lack of interest, then failure to defeat 
it will rest largely with the cotton man- 
utacturers themselves. 

It is an old saying that “ everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business,” and if 
we adopt this policy, go home and do 
not attend to it, then we are sure to 
have the bill saddled upon us with all 
of the disastrous results which will fol- 
low its enactment. 

Capt. Ellison A. Smyth introduced a 
resolution bearing on the Philippine 
situation, which was as follows 

Resolved, That the association place 
on record their disapproval of the bill 
before the House of Representatives 
at Washington proposing to sever the 
relation now existing between the 
United States and the Philippines, and 
that the secretary be instructed to for- 
ward this resolution to the chairman 
of the Committee on Insular Affairs, of 
the House of Representatives. This 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Cesar Cone, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Trade Abuses, gave the fol- 
lowing brief, but significant report, 
which was also adopted: Your Com- 
mittee on Trade Abuses believes that 
because of conditions, many buyers are 
disposed to anticipate their 
ments unusually far into the 
This committee, therefore, 


require- 
future 
ventures to 
suggest that the members of this asso- 
ciation be extremely careful to accept 
only such business they are absolutely 
sure they can furnish on time and in 
every respect in strict compliance with 
agreement. It also ventures to suggest 
that the mills selling departments, or 
selling agents, book future business only 
for customers who they know have the 
financial, physical, and moral qualifica- 
tions that will assure their compliance 
with contract. 

Capt. Smyth also introduced a reso- 
lution on combinations for the develop- 
ment of export trade in view of the 
competition with similar trade combina- 


tions abroad. This was also carried 
without dissent. 
Stuart W. Cramer asked that the 


committees of which he was chairman, 
on Management of Textile Schools, and 
other matters be continued, as matters 
were not in shape to render any def- 
inite report, and it was so ordered. 

Secretary and Treasurer Bryant’s an- 
nual report showed a balance in the 
treasury of $6,506.23. 

The Committee on Resolutions, W. 
A. Erwin, chairman, submitted resolu- 
tion of thanks to the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce, Convention Bureau, city 
clubs, and speakers for their assistance 


in making the convention a success. A 
further resolution amending the by- 
laws of the association, oth- 
cials of cotton mills only eligible as 
members of the Board of Governors, 
or as officers of the association, and, as 
members of the National Council, was 
also presented. The following resolu- 
tion on the death of Secretary Wood- 
bury was presented, and this with the 
other resolutions of the committee were 
unanimously adopted Che 
follows 


making 


resolution 


That our 
fraternal greetings to the 


Resolved: association send 
National As 
sociation ot Cotton Manufacturers, and 
that this extends sincere 
sympathy to them in their great loss of 
ew, Fed 
faithful Resolved: That in 
the death of Dr. Woodbury, the cotton 
mill industry of the United States, has 


lost a most able exponent and friend 


association 


Woodbury, as its able and 
secretary 


Resolved: That these resolutions be in 
scribed on a special page in the record 

ok of our association, and that copies 
be specially pen written and forwarded 
to the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, and to the family of 
Dr. Woodbury, as an expression of out 
esteem and admiration of him 

Robert F. Bowe, of Greenville, S. C., 
spoke on behalf of the Southern Textile 
Exposition Co., which has been organ- 
ized by the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion for the holding of machinery ex- 
hibits in the South. Plans include an 
exposition building containing 60,000 
square feet of floor space, and built 
in such a manner that it can be added 
to and used for other purposes, 
providing a steady revenue The com 
pany is incorporated for $75,000, and 
circulars have been sent to members of 
the Southern Textile 
of the American Cotton 
\ssociation, 
the stock 
have 


thus 


Association and 
Manufacturers 
subscriptions to 
After the subscription books 
closed to outsiders, Mr. 
Bowe stated that the remainder would 
be taken up by Greenville citizens. <A 
resolution presented by Capt. Smyth, 
congratulating the association on the 
exhibit of last year and wishing the 
new in ‘its 
undertaking, was unanimously adopted 


soliciting 


been 


corporation every success 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Stuart W. Cramer, Chairman of the 
Committee on Nominations, then pre- 
sented the name of John A. Law, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., present vice president, 
nominee for President of the 
Association. His election followed, and 
he was escorted to the chair, which was 
surrendered to him by President Max- 
well. In accepting the office, Mr. Law 
declared that present conditions in- 
volved more or less dangers and that 
it should be the attitude of the Asso 
ciation to make active preparation for 
future contingencies instead of adopt- 
ing the policy of watchful waiting. He 
bespoke the co-operation of the various 
committees in the work that would be 
necessary, and asked for the assistance 
of members generally in 
with committee work. 
Caesar Cone of Greensboro, N. C., 
Chairman of the Board of Governors, 
was then nominated and elected as vice 
president. Mr. Cone in accepting the 
office also referred to the possibilites 
of the future, and declared that the in 
dustry may have some hard sledding 
ahead of it. He had often observed 
in his travels that it was necessary to 
pay for good roads by a stretch of bad 
traveling which came every so often. 
He did not want to pose as a pessimist 
or a calamity howler, but ne was firmly 
of the opinion that preparedness was 
the duty of every one, and hoped that 
all would take an interest in the affairs 
of the Association, especially by at- 
tending its meetings, even if at some 


as the 


connection 
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d energy her 


questions, said Mr 


sacrifice Of time al 


are many common 





Cone, that must be decided, but to at 
tain to the greatest possible success, 
the Association must have the co-oper 
ation of all 

Fuller E. Calloway of Lat G 
was elected as Chairman of the Board 
ot Governors \l i Vay Nis 
usual reezy style I ec tu 
tion along much tl 1 li S \ 
us yr k rs ine s¢ 

n t eel s is ( 
woul more inte I 1 ful 
if 1 I W ulk 4 \ 1s 
sion cs that clos 
hearts 1¢ xpress ( Vict 
that until at t \ eas 
America must supply 1 worl wit 
manufactured textiles il that tl 
1 rrosperit \A ( { i 

Ol it ft t @ « 


R. M MILLER 


CHAIRMAN COM IN TEX 


rit BUREAI AND TARIFI AND 


LEGISLATION 
tinued until peace was restore: Phe 
longer the war lasts, the scarcer goods 
will become, and it wa his vestion 
that in view of these conditions, and 
on account of the increased cost of 
materials, it would be wise for manu 
facturers to add « r two cents a 
pound to their product in order to oft 
set high costs Further additions of 
profit were recommended in view of the 
smaller production which always wa 
consequent upon Satistactory margins 


In addition to an increased product af 


ter the war, higher 


must come a wage 
scale, and that the wise manufacturer 
was he who put his savings into the 
bank for a rainy day He advised 
manufacturers not to wait for cotton 


to get down to seven cents before mak- 


ing provision for their requirements, 


but to purchase some at 11 and 12 
cents 

It was a foregone nelusion that 
Secretary C. B. Bryant should be re 
elected He told the members when 


asked to speak he had been informed 
he would lose his job if he ever at- 
tempted to make a speech and he meant 
to hold his job. 

As members of the Board of Govern- 
ors to fill vacancies, the following were 
elected 

J. O. White, Gastonia, N. C.; Geo. W 
Fraker, Spray, N. C.; L. D. Tyson, 
Knoxville, Tenn \lexander Long, 
Rock Hill, S. C.; John W. Arrington, 
Greenville, S. C., and J. T. Broadbent, 
New York City. 

President Law appointed as members 
of the National Council, to fill vacan- 
Capt. Ellison A. Smyth _ re-ap 
pointed, and F. B. Gordon of Columbus, 
Ga. With this action, the session and 
convention adjourned. 


cies, 
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BOSTON 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
Selling Agents for 

Pacific Mills Merrimack Mfg. Co. 
Boston Mfg. Co. 1901 Whittenton Mfg. Co. 
Ipswich Mills Salmon Falls Mfg. Co. 


Ipswich Mills (Middiesex Dept.) 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. Boott Mills 
Monadnock Mills 

Gonic Mfg. Co. 
Belvidere Woolen Co. 
Windham Mfg. Co. 
Homestead Woolen Mills 
Little Woolen Co. C. F. Darr 


Stirling Mills 

Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co. 
.Chas. A. Stevens & Co. 
Lincoln Woolen Co. 
John Culbertson & Son 


D. Goff & Sons 
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Address of 


“![E occurrences of the past year 
‘I have made for the discrediting of 
; prophets; the unexpected has 
been the rule, and what appeared in the 

ing to be a year of uncertainties 
low business, developed into a 
nd firm business condition. The 


d built a tariff wall around the 


it tries of these United States; it is 
ly the highest tariff in our his- 


it has effectually stopped the 


W sale importation of foreign goods 
re threatening disaster to the 
( manufacturers of this country 
W the European war started. The 


manutacturers have not received 
t rge war orders, but war orders 
materials needed for the arm 





WELL, RETIRING PRESIDENT 
so stimulated all lines of busi- 


ss that the purchasing powers of our 
estic markets have been increased 
uch a degree that they are now and 
been for some months past, read- 
ily taking the full output of all our spin 
dles and looms. 
ughtful men, recalling demoral- 
conditions in the Summer of 1914, 
cannot refrain from looking ahead with 
ety. Peace, eventually, is bound to 
me in Europe; wheh it does come 
bellum conditions will recur with 
geravated symptoms The United 
States will be the best world market 
sell in, the worst to buy from. Bel 
rent nations will devote unusual en- 


t 


ergies to the restoration of industry 
ate capital will, as never before, en- 
the fostering care of government. 
Only in this land does the individualis- 
system of business prevail. In Eu 
new socialized democracy has 
complete charge of manufactur 
mining, and transportation, through 
ollective principl This departure 
brought about by the stern necessi 
t war. The necessities of finance 
continue then until commerce and 


have been rehabilitated Some 


th old order will never be _ re- 
stored. In the fierce competition that 
rtain to follow, it may well be 


ted if our system can hold out. As 
suredly trouble is ahead for us unless 
capital in America is treated with great- 
ntelligence by the Government 


lills which produce colored goods 
only have not had an easy time in pro- 
ng a supply of dyestuff; and the 
tion regarding dyestuff supplies is 
steadily growing more difficult. Many 
colors are impossible to obtain and lines 
ods dependent upon these special 
colors have been withdrawn from the 
! ets. The obtainable dyes, with the 
exception of the small quantities now 
beng manufactured in this country, are 
t cumulated German dyes that have 
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President 


been collected by speculators from every 
available source and country on the 
globe, and are being offered to manufac- 
turers at about 1,000 per cent. increase 
in prices that were current before the 
war, with the additions of adulterants 
that reduce their actual value to not 
over 30 per cent. of their original value. 

Chere is a bill before Congress known 
as the Hill Bill, H. R. 702, which is in- 
tended to protect the dyestuff industry, 
but it has not yet been reported out of 
the Committee of Ways and Means 
There seems to be an opinion prevalent 
that it will not be reported out, but will 
be included in a “General Bill” for 
some protection, viz.: A duty on dye- 
stuff sufficient to enable American man- 
ufacturers to compete with German 
dyestuff industry when the war is 
ended, but it appears as if the war will 
be over before Congress decides upon 
any line of action. In the meantime, 
we see articles similar to the following: 
TEXTILE WorLD JOURNAL, Feb. 21st, Ex- 
porters Compelled to Turn Down Or- 
ders. Many inquiries come to nothing 
through lack of dyestuffs, ete., which 
emphasizes most emphatically the need 
of a non-partisan Tariff Board to pre- 
pare the necessary data so that Congress 
could act quickly and advisedly in an 
emergency, the present dyestuff situa- 
tion being a fair example. 

The Keating-Owen Child Labor Bill 
has recently passed the House, and is 
now pending in the Senate It is the 
opinion of visited 
Washington during the hearings of this 
bill, that it will pass. You have all no 
doubt familiarized yourselves with the 
contents of this bill, so | will only 
mention in passing that the main ob 
jection to the bill is that it deprives the 
States of the right to regulate their 
internal affairs, and places Federal in 
spectors in all States to regulate the 
hours and at what age people shall be 


many who have 


allowed to work in certain occupations 
- doe s 
not afford any relief to the 5,000 chil- 


dren between the ages of 7 and 15 years 


It has some exceptions, however 


} 
employed for 12 hours each day in the 
sugar beet fields of Colorado, but we 
understand that some of the good peo 
ple of Colorado are trying to make the 
working conditions, hours, etc., better 
for these children under the age of 10 


years 


The press in editorials and cartoons 
has the habit of representing manufac- 
turers as the consistent enemies of any 
and all legislation designed, though oft 
times unwisely, to ameliorate working 
The truth 
is that the men at the textile helm have 
done more in this direction than leg 


conditions among employes 


The se me! 
arians or slave driv- 
ers, losing their sense of 


islation ever has or can do 
do not become barb 
justice, ane 
sympathy, and kindness, when they go 
on the salary roll of a cotton mill. In 
all of these elements that go to mak¢ 
up the well balanced character, we will 
not dodge comparison with the folks 
who, more than ourselves, not only in- 
form the left hand what the right hand 
doeth, but also stand upon legislative 
house tops to inform all other hands. 

It is not proper for me to violate this 
injunction of the Good Book. It would 
be immodest, too, to here refer to our 
welfare work. There are no unions in 
southern cotton mills, this is mainly 
because labor is too contented. Let that 
record speak for itself 

The cotton situation seems to be a 
question of the ability of the holders of 
cotton to carry the surplus until such 
time as the world will need it. From 
present figures on consumption and ex- 
port, it would appear that the carry 
over into the next crop will be about 


three million bales, American. To ex- 
pect the countries now at war to buy 
and store surplus cotton at prices now 
quoted in those markets, is to expect 
the impossible [he surplus must be 
financed by the people now holding, 
and under these conditions I do not ex- 
pect much change in the present prices, 
unless the acreage should be very ma- 
terially decreased, which I do not be- 
lieve will be the case, or very unfavor- 
conditions during the 
early months for the new crop, which is 
From reports, it 
would seem that an increase in cotton 


able growing 


possible. present 
acreage will be the rule. 
Che idea of marketing cotton slowly 


made much headway during the fall of 


19] | a point never before wit 
nessec excep when Virtua blockade 
isted tl before, cotton was 
ire S nd held interior points 
\ nd country merchant 
his course was couraged by certain 
vovernment officials w eld out the 
urance high price ter Christ 
mas. Performances did not square with 
pror Phe p S¢ uld never 
ave been made It ignored the true 
principle behind the plan Cotton 
s kk ( narket slow] establish 
he p the year a nd, to better the 
rhe the distressed ¢ that must 
market I h fall rleretotore 
\| rices have been generally higher 
il Novembe The caitterences l 
ivailable supplies ng to market ce 
ri thi It resi ef I s { 
( s But there i su 
t ] part the cr carried by tl 
I cers until sprin e reason f 
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the usual spring rise ceases to exist, so 


a more uniform succession of prices 
will be quoted throughout the entire 
season. Opinion is widespread that we 
manufacturers are opposed to market 
ing cotton slowly. This is a mistaken 
opinion It has, on the contrary, so 


many advantages, no less to ourselves 
than to the farmer, that we should and 
do give it our hearty approval 

Open price competition was _ quite 


freely discussed at our Memphis meet 
ing last year \s a result of those dis 
cussions, a get-together-me« 


held by the National Council in New 


meeting many selling 


ting was 





houses Ww represented in meetin 
was most cordial and inf lL Oper 
rice ¢ ett 1 was th ¢ 
evenll in Ss ( very 1 
statements sul I ( 
W ‘ 


BOSTON TO ATLANTA 
Largest New England Party Went by 


Special Train 
\bout fifty New England n 


tended t Atlanta Convention, the ma 
rity being as usual members of the so 
called allied trades Most of tl se who 
went South combined business” with 
pleasure d spent a week tw 
tore r atter the Convention in visit 
ing their manutacturin iend tl 
Carolinas and Georgia lhe numb 
northern mill officials who attend the 
American Conventions is seldom large 
excepting when they are held in some 


city hke Washington or Richmond, 


be reached by a day trip It 


which can 
remarkable in view f the 


long journey necessitated to reach At 





lanta that even a half dozen northern 
mill men were present Most of the 
latter made the trip in the special part 
that left New York Sunday afternoon 
on the New Orleans Limited; they 

cluded President Albert Greene Duncan 
of the National Association x- Presi 


Lowe of the Ametican 


dent Arthur H. 








MEET RE MAX WELI 
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CANNON MILLS 








Sheetings, Drills, Print Cloths, Domets, Wash 
Fabrics, Seamed and Seamless Sheets, Pillow Cases, 
“Colonial” Mercerized Damask, Cannon Cloth, 
W iscassett Hosiery, Huckaback and Turkish Towels 


Exporters and Jobbers 


53-55 Worth Street 
NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Chicago Boston San Francisco 


' 
We Sell Direct to Converters, Manufacturers, 











arr, 





E, S. BOTELER, Pres. J. W. BRUYN, Treas. ; H. E. WORTHINGTON, Sec’y 


Established 1868 . ' 


G. K. Sheridan & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
39-41 THOMAS STREET, NEW YORK 


EO ES WE Ade a TR St 


Cotton Duck a _ Specialty 


SAL L WIDE ARMY 


This Company is in position to handle the product of Cotton Mills to unusual advantage. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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PLONK IS DOUBTFUL, BUT sip” 
ANDER APPEARS CHEERFUI 

gent of the Pepperell Manufac- 

Co., Biddeford, Me., and James 


urn, Agent of the Androscoggin 
wiston, Me 
1 party of New England 


ich came down on the New Or- 


pecia 


mited really made its start in 


and therefore held the long dis- 

record at the Convention. Only 

a f dozen of the party made the 
st 1 Boston Sunday morning, but 
wl they left the Pennsylvania Sta- 


tio! New York that afternoon 
cupied special Pullman car and a 
part of another This car, 
way, was well equipped for a 

lor journey, 


they 
one 


being adequately pro 
\ ed by Commissary General A. S 


and also carrying ample supplies 


uid refreshments of a character 
promise to be particularly scarce 

in lanta and other parts of Georgia 
aft May Ist. It may be stated in 
thi nnection that -the abstemiousness 
party was such that on arrival 

n Atlanta, the Commissary General 
was able to transfer a large part of this 
lic stock to the reserves that are 


Atlanta it 
yf the dry times to come 


ing accumulated in 


MEMBERS OF THI 


That this was possible despite the fact 
that nearly one hundred Southern man- 
ufacturers boarded the train at various 
stops in the Carolinas proves that there 
has been a marked change in the habits 

he citizens of states 


these since 





M. MILLER AND B. B. GOSSETT 
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their two famous Governors made them- 
immortal by a casual remark 
bearing upon and appertaining to liquid 
retreshments. 


selves 


Che fact that this northern party was 
to make the trip to Atlanta on No. 35 
had been given publicity in 





umns, and it is therefore not strange 
that it rolled into Atlanta with the 
largest single train load of attendance 
at the Convention. No. 35 always 

popular train on the Southern Ry. but 
the conductor stated that he had the 
largest number of passengers into At- 
lanta on his Monday trip than he had 


Shriners Convention, 
The New England 
party, in addition to those already men 


carried since the 


several years ago 


j 


and a member of the Board of Gover 


ors, took the train at Concord, and was 





accompanied by his son Charles, ; 
by John Leslie of the Cannon Mills 
New York The Cannon party wa 
given a hearty reception by the textil 
men on the train, among whom y 
Martin Glynn, manager of the yar 
department of the Cannon selling « 
ganization At Charlotte a 1 

joined the puilg age, including St 

\\ Cramer Kx-Presidet 

American Association, Arthur J. Dr 
per, President and Treasurer of the 
Chadwick Hoskins Co., H. Mayes 


Southern Agent of the 
Equipment Co., 


: 4; 


Manufacturers 


Entwistle Co., 








NION OF 


tioned, included the following: Leon W 
Campbell, of the Campbell Textile Ma- 
chine Co., Providence, R. I.; Frank D. 
Comins, of the American Moistening 
Boston; D. H. Bristow 
Hopedal 


Co., Draper, of 


the Draper Co., Mass.; At 


ANNON FAMILY 


H. W. Butterworth 
Lawrence, Mass.; A. S. 

5 Hetherington Co. & 
Sons, Ltd., Boston, Mass.; S. C. Lowe, 
Whitin Machine Works, Boston, Mass. ; 
J. G. McKean, Foster Machine Co., 
Westfield, Mass.; A. Spencer, Provi- 
idence, R. I.; W. G. Thompson, Tex- 
tile Finishing Machinery Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Phillip M. Tucker, Boston, 
Mass.; C. H. Clark and V. E. Car- 


thur l'reeman, of 
& Sons Co., 
Fuller, of John 


roll, TeExTILE WorLp JOURNAI 

On the same train was a considerable 
number of cotton yarn and goods men 
from New York and _ Philadelphia. 


manufacture rs commenced 


to board 


the train at Greensboro, and 
at Concord and Charlotte, N. C., there 
were large additions to the party, in- 


cluding a number of machinery and 
supply men. J. W. Cannon, the well- 


known North Carolina manufacturer, 


NORT 





HERN MILL MEN 
Henry Clark of the Charlotte Supply 
Co. At Gastonia and other places along 


the line, other large parties of manu 
facturers were added to the pilgrimag 
ind long before the aln reac \t 
1 1 1 
lalita, 1t Wout e be Do 


IN THE CENTER OF THINGS 


convention of respectabk 
This day trip through the Caro 
linas was a most enjoyable feature of 
the journey to the convention, affording 
opportunity to renew old acquaintances 
and to make new impart- 
ing and obtaining information regarding 
trade and political conditions 


organize a 


size, 


ones, beside 


On well as af the con 


this trip, as 


vention, there was a noticeable 
of pessimism, and a general air of 
perity and geniality that made for 
fell wship. The ré 


was a noticeal 


absence of restraint 1n the convers 
between the 


men, 


manufacturers and com 
the machinery and 


cordially 


although a 


mission and 
supply 
received by 
of complaint was heard here 


there, and plaintive inquiries as to when 


almo t as 
manufacturers, 


men were 


and 


note 


deliveries of machinery or supplies 


1 


might be 


anticipated ind whether here 


FULLER 














\\ 
| 
cial 
t\ sociati 
vy Preside Si Maxwel Spe l 
ute Kt iles vere kX 
ception Committec 1 
members and guest ( 
hotels, and the san 
tended to all conventi itt 


OLD FASHIONED RARBECUE 
Association Members Enjoy Typical 
Southern Function 


\c t 
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E. CALLAWAY IS ALWAYS FOUND 

convey parties to the grounds, and the 
ride through the Druid Hills section 
was most enjoyable and unusua he 
beautiful residences and the evidences 





JOHN LESLIE, OF ¢ 
MERRIMAC MANUFA 


ANNON 


MILLS; 





and 





ad 


] 


] 
aed 


Large 
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VISIT TO WAREHOUSE 


Convention 


Party 


Inspects 


Atlanta’s New Cotton Compress 


\ party « 
manufacturers 
\merican 


f mort 


and 


than 


guests 


Association 


visi 


ne 


ted ¢ 


W cotton 


100 
pre 


at tl 


of the 
sent at 
1€ con- 


m Wednes- 


com 


warehousing plant of the 


ention in Atlanta 
day afternoon the 
pressing and 

Atlanta Warehouse 
situated on the Cen 


itely 


ve number! 


lat ¢ 


} 


} 
ODAaAD 


lara 


ity 
ly 


though n 


prises 


are 


Co. 


This plant is 


Railroad, about 


rHE BARBECUE PITS 
n the enter f the city 
s over 40 acres of ground, and 
an investment of approx 
$1,000,000. It is the latest of a 
f enterprises exploited 11 
by Asa G. Candler, who is 
best known to the country at 
the “Coca Cola King Al 
vost of Mr. Candler’s entet 
money makers, he takes great 
his home city, and his desire 


pride in 


t 


make 


\tlanta a leader has undoubt- 


THEI 


BARBE( 


UE 


ON 


THE 


VERANDA 


been responsible for many of the 
Jusiness propositions that he has initi- 
ated. He wanted Atlanta to have one 
of the tallest buildings in the South, so 
he erected the handsome 17-story Cand- 
ler Building. He felt that Atlanta 
needed a university, and he has given 
several million dollars for that purpose. 
He believed that Atlanta should take its 
place as one of the leading cotton mar- 
kets in the South, and the Atlanta 
Warehouse Co. 


edly 
I 


is a means to that end 





AT DRUID HILLS 


\ compress company has been operated 
iI 


\tlanta for many years, but its stor- 
ve facilities were comparatively small, 
both Savannah and Augusta leading it 
cotton center by a wide 
Atlanta Warehouse Co., with ulti- 
compressing facilities of 6,000 
day, and storage room for 
250,000 bales, will go a long way toward 
Atlanta the 
that it 


as a margin. 


| he 
mat 


bales per 


giving eminence as a cotton 


cente! has long held as a mule 


market. 


OF THI HILL GOLF CLUBHOUSE 


DRUID 
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Mr. Candler’s interest in this new e; 
terprise was well demonstrated by 
taking personal charge of the trip to | 
warehouses. He personally conduct: 
large portion of the party from 
Piedmont Hotel to and through the 
plant, and gave emphatic demonstra 
of the fact that a princely fortune 
not made him any less democratic 
he was when he started his career 
druggist in Atlanta. Most of the 
cers of the association and a large 
portion of the prominent manu fact 
attending the convention took advar 
of the opportunity to inspect these 
ern warehouses. The plant consis 
two distinct parts: one the 
concrete buildings for the 
cotton, another, a compress 
ample warehousing facilities fo: 
handling of cotton going throug 
city to domestic mills and for exy 


fire; 
storag 
and 


In the constuction of these 
houses it has been the purpose of 
interested to accomplish the gr 


amount of efficiency and protecti 
the handling and storing of cotto1 e 
entire plant of reinforced 
construction, equipped wi a 
sprinkler system and electric fire a 


being 
crete 


It has been given an insurance rat 


the Southeastern Tariff Associati f 
20c. per $100 per annum, which n 5 
that a bale of cotton can be insured 
for one year at a cost of 10c., which 
is the lowest insurance rate now « t- 
ing on any cotton warehouse i e 
South 

The plant has also been constructed 
with a view to handling cotton at the 
lowest possible cost, and a system of 
overhead trolleys has been provided for 
handling the cotton instead of by hand 


and truck. By this system the cost of 
handling cotton has been reduced to a 
minimum. With the trolley system 100 
bales of cotton can be moved 1,600 feet 
in six minutes by one man and one 
mule. It is estimated that the actual 


cost of handling a bale of cotton from 
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ading it out of the car and storing the fire risk on cotton have issued a cir-  'anta; W. E. Lotspeich, Western Electric phia; Geo. A. Nolt Old Dor nS 8 
























































Pe ‘ ‘ a ‘ . em Pe é ‘ \ inta J Ss Palmer, l Ss Gutta Co Richr nd, Va B. W Ss 
the warehouse, taking 1t out of the cular giving a reduction oft ; of 1 per Percha Paint Co.. Greeny sc P.M S mioatie i ot Ph E : XY 
house, putting it through the com cent. on all cotton passing through the tucker, Bost D Clark, Southern Te) Ha Draper Co., Atla Donald } 
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Convention Notes 


4 ‘ee prophecy of unpleasant weather 
caused 


by the disagreeable rain- 
rm of Monday, was not fulfilled. 
ore the delegates reached Atlanta, 


e were many expressions of doubt 
to what would be the effect upon 
gathering by the unseasonable cli 
ic conditions. A good deal of trepi 
ion was also noted in the attitude 
le committee on entertainment, for 
that the weather would spoil the 
loor enjoyments that had been pro 
d. This was especially true of the 
All fears were set at rest, 
ever, by noon on Tuesday, and al 
ugh the sun shone intermittently, 
re the afternoon was over the 
ls had disappeared entirely, and the 
sun had changed the temperature 
decisively. 

did not take long for the delegates 
ppreciate that most extensive prep 
tions had been made for their enter 
nment. The general committee had 
thoroughly with 
mittees for each particular part of 
work, all operating under the effi 
leadership of Allen F. Johnston, 


hbecue. 


organized, sub 


dent of the Georgia Manufactur 
\ssociation, and of the Exposition 
Cotton Mills. It did not need the as 
of his fellow committeemen as 


he capabilities of Mr. Johnston as 
organizer. They were most appar 
in all directions. As soon one 
ped from the train, committees were 
be found everywhere; autos were 
ced at the disposal of the members, 
| no one was allowed to walk any 
re, if they could be persuaded to 


as 


The badge of the American Associa 

as was stated at the first session 
the convention, was an open sesame 
clubs of the city 
ich the number seemed to be legion. 


the various of 
mbers were invited to use these clubs 
though they were their own, and 
| advantage was taken of the invita 
n. The true air of southern hos 
lity pervaded all the entertainment 
generously provided, and although 
association has had many experi- 
es with this brand of good fellow- 
ip, it was the common judgment that 
other city had surpassed Atlanta 
the profuseness and heartiness of its 
lcome. 
e ladies were not forgotten in the 
tter of entertainment, and auto rides 
numerous, delightful. An 
ual number of members 
a spring convention were present, 
it is probable that from the experi 
enjoyed, larger numbers of the 
will attend the conventions of 
American Association in the future. 
was remarked at the opening 
sion on Tuesday, that special empha 
was laid upon the necessity of care 
preparation for the future in view 
the possible economic results of the 
While all admitted the general 
sperity of the industry at the pres- 
time, yet the speakers voiced th« 
timent, often heard in private con- 
ition, that conditions after the war 
ild need the most careful thought in 
that the present situation might 
continued. Mr. Duncan espe 
ly insistent in his remarks upon this 
e of the situation. He summed it 
ery concisely in the following man 
He said, “I see a ditch ahead, and 
int to construct a viaduct by means 
which I can cross this ditch.” 
he tariff was another issue that was 
minent in discussions both in and 
of the convention hall. In connec- 
with the dyestuff situation, the 
ssity of protection in order to de 
p a self contained domesti 
s industry emphasized, 


and 


of wives 


1es 


was 


dy 


was and 


stress was laid upon the great desirabil- 
ity of eliminating party feeling and ac 
tion for the interests of the in 
dustry, as well as the country at large 
he strong resolution prepared by the 
Resolutions Committee on the necessity 
of immediate action to develop this do- 
mestic industry, met with most hearty 
approval. 


he st 


Che resolution to distribute in printed 
form the address of Dr. Charles H 
Herty, President of the American Chem 
Society, to all members of Con- 
gress, also met with general approba- 
tion, and was a well deserved tribute to 
the thorough exposition of the situa- 
tion. Dr. Herty did not go into the 
technical phases of the dyestuff indus- 
for he 


: ] 
ical 


try, said, his hearers were 


as 


me ee oe 
A NEW ENGLAND DELEGATION. FROM LEFT 
HOWE, OF THE SOUTHERN 
AND ER: S$ WALLAC 


not so much interested in hearing the 
story of the coal-tar dye industry as in 
knowing how to get dyes. His expres 
sions of discouragement at the inaction 
of Congress on the Hill bill, were most 
significant, coming as they did from an 
acknowledged at the 
same time was a strong believer in the 
necessity of protection in a crisis such 
as confronts the textile industry in con- 
nection with dyestuff supplies 

Tt was evident from the expressions 
of members that they had personal il- 
lustrations of the benefits to be secured 
from the development of branch banks 
abroad, as outlined in the address of 
B. D. Harris, Vice President of the Na- 
tional City Bank. The possibilities of 
foreign trade and the necessities of co 
operation, with the instrumentalities de- 
vised for their assistance, were forcibly 
outlined by Mr. Harris 

One of the most significant statements 
in the above paper was the stress laid 
upon the desirability of increasing the 
export of manufactured products, thus 
changing the relation of crude materials 
to fully manufactured ones in the for 
eign trade. Mr. Harris cited the opin- 
ion of a prominent economist, who de 
clared that we could better afford to im 
port agricultural products and export 
manufactures, than to have such a large 
proportion of the former in our export 
totals. 

The relation of the Federal Trade 
Commissions to the textile industry was 
much more thoroughly understood after 
the illuminating address of the Hon 
Wm. J. Harris, one of the members of 
this Commission, at the first session. As 
remarked, the work of the Commission 
in relation to the misbranding of goods 
had demonstrated that legislation in this 
regard was unnecessary, but that the 
matter could be carefully handled as a 
commission activity, and had heen so 
handled. 

Mr. Harris stated that 


Democrat. who 


while he was 


N 


of the opinion that the Commission had 
as was stated by President Wil 
son, to assume the functions of a tariff 
board, yet he had urged upon the Presi 
dent the appointment of a Tariff Com 
mission, non-partisan body to 
investigation of tariff matters 
be left. The statement that the 
Federal Trade Commission was not act 


power, 


oa a 
which 
could 


ing in the capicity of stepmother to the 
industry, but as godmother, indicated 
the conversion of a good many mem 
bers to the adequacy and efficiency of 
the body in connection with commercial 
matters. 

that the 


Committee in 


It was recognized 
ment Resolution 
volved unusual responsibilities, in 


appoint 
of a 
vie W 
of the problems confronting the cotton 
manufacturing industry, and the asso 
Therefore, the 


selection o 


ciation 
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TO RIGHT FE. R. RICHARDSON AND FRED W 


EW ENGLAND TEXTILE CLUR, 
FE, OF FITCHBURG 

Messrs. Erwin, Lanier and Long was 
regarded as most fortunate, and de 
sirable. Mr. Erwin’s long experienc: 
in and firm convictions about matters 


of importance made him a most logical 
chairman. 

A meeting of the Board of Governors 
of the North Manufacturers’ 
Association was announced immediately 
following the Tuesday morning session 
at 
privately discussed. 


Carolina 


The 
state associations is coming to be recog 
nized more and more, and the benefit 
to members is a matter of general con 
sideration. 

The announcement the death of 
Secretary Woodbury of the National 
Association gave more public recogni 
tion of the importance of this official 
to the cotton manufacturing industry 
of the country. While Mr. Woodbury 
had not often attended meetings of th 
American Association, his efforts in be- 
half of the industry at large had al 
ways been recognized, and 
from him had usually been received at 


of 


messages 


these gatherings in the past 

It is probable that President Max 
well’s period of incumbency will be r¢ 
membered not only as marking one ot 
the prosperous that cotton 
manufacturers have experienced in a 
long time, but also will be prominent in 
the minds of 
some of the most serious problems that 
to con 


most years 


the trade as possessing 


ie trade has ever been called 


front. It is a peculiar coincidence that 
Mr. Maxwell should have expressed in 
almost identical language the opinion 


of one of the prominent members of the 
\ssociation during the course of a pri 
vate conversation to the effect that the 
United States after the war will be the 
best market to sell in, and the worst 
market in the world to buy from. Mr 
Duncan emphasized this idea in his re 
marks after the 
though this contingency of 


President’s address, and 


it seemed as 


which matters of importance were 
value of these 


(1747) 67 
ure wert " 1] \ i . { ‘ y l 
inent place in the minds nanut 
turers present 

Lhe success rt President Max 
administration has been very gt 
ng not only to members of the A 
ciation, but to himself as well It w 
with reluctance that he was 
to assume the duties of leader 
the Association owing t 
position, and dislike for licity 

cord of accomplishments and « 
forts to improve the status of the in 

istry more than justified the u 
nee of his friends that he assum« 

uti president | 
which has been such a fact net 

\ level rent d the nact 

It may not be generally k1 | 
Mr Maxwell | heen activel 
practically engaged in the manufacture 
of cotton since the age of sixtee 
he secured a_ position, unbeknows 
his friends, in a northern cott | 
eginning at the bl n lw 
up to the prominent positior 
of one of the most important | 
plants. 

Phe absence of certain New 
members was accounted or | thre 
necessity of close attentiot to {1 
that are particularly trying at the | 
ent time in view of the pe bilit 
labor troubl While strikes 
in the air among southern textile pl 
the eastern manufacturer 1s ce ! 
ing a situation with regard to his lal 


that is pregnant with possil 


he does not care to col 
Whether immigration after the war wi 
resolve a situation that 1s more or I 
critical to-dav on account of the scar 
of labor, and the high price of wage 
is a question that is occupying the mit 

f all careful student f the tuat 

\ number of the ofhecial 
Southern Textil Association were 
evidence during the conventiot Phe 


gentlemen continued to receive cor 


gratulations by manufacture: 


members of auxiliary lines ot 


the li¢ 


cess of the machinery exposition hel 
in Greenville, S. C., last year. The 
were enthusiastic about possibilities « 
next year’s exhibit, and over the devel 
opment of the company which had beet 
organized to erect a permanent buil 
ing in Greenville for exposition put 
poses 

It is doubtful if the #ssociation ev 
had a larger attendance of mill mer 
its convention than was at the Atl 
meeting The exact number | 
tended will never be known, as a lat 
proportion than usual neglected to 
ister, this being particularly the « 
vith many who came in late on Wed 
nesday and on Thursday morning. Tl 


list of members and guests present, ar 
columt 


names, and the 


which is published in another 
500 
1 


seems little question but that nearly 800 


contains over 


members and guests were in attendamn 


during part of the two days. This 11 


cluded a large number of Atlanta met 


who were only indirectly identified w 


the industry, but even allowing for 
guests, the attendance must be accepte: 
as of record breaking proporti 

The Atlanta Convention was parti 
ularly notable for the large number 
mill officials, agents, and superint 
ents who were present At no ti 
since the last convention in Charlott 
N ( have they com oO near to ) 
numbering the machiner mill suppl 
and commission men. Several old ! 
vention attendants estimated that repre 
sentatives of the mills and allied in 
terests were almost equally divided, a 
it was popularly put 50-50. Never bi 
fore have so many Georgia and Ala 
hama men attended a convention, at 
the proportion of South Carolina n 
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SEABOARD MILLS, Inc. 


59 Leonard Street, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS 


Brown Sheetings, Drills, Osnaburgs, Wide and Narrow 
Print Cloths, Narrow Fancies 











For Export, Manufacturing, Jobbing and Converting Trades 





Union-Buffalo Mills Co. Warren Mfg. Co. 
Orangeburg Mfg. Co. Bamberg Cotton Mills Co. 
Fairmont Mfg. Co. 







Kelsey Textile Corporation 


is now prepared to deliver full lines of 










Atlantic Pillow Tubing Pride of Atlantic 
and ; 
Barnsley Pillow Tubing Bleached Muslin 


Linen Finish) Samples and Quotations on Application 


In addition to our well known and staple lines of Bleached Muslin Cambrics, Nainsooks 
and Shrunk Interlinings for the Jobbing and Manufacturing trade, and full line of 
Seamless and Seamed Sheets and Pillow Cases, we have added a splendid line of 


PLAIN AND FANCY GABARDINES, WHITE PIQUES, BEDFORD CORDS, WIDE STRIPED 
EFFECTS IN VOILES, FANCY WHITE GOODS, KELSEY TWILLED JEAN 


CONVERSE & COMPANY 


Sole Selling Agents 
No. 79 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Baltimore Boston Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
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to the city, they saw that duplicates of the Druid Hills and East Lak this subject, and pl 
were given to every one who desired courses. The former is an interesting tions by t lat that 1 would not 
them. Although this is a metaphorical course, and the latter with its greens i llow t danger ¢ 
allusion, its practical application was perfect trim is one of the best in the vr their hospitality It is w 
found to be none the less satisfying country In this connectio | 
here were separate committees for It has frequently been remarked | I 
every important service and_ function, people traveling South on the Souther 
and the smoothness with which every Railroad that, of all the South Atlant reatly to their et 
thing passed off must have been as sat- States other than Florida, the most SAV 
isfactory to those in charge as it was northern is the most southern. Virginia nereas im ! ri 
to the participants \ tleet of automo retains its oldtime tlavor because t | 
biles was kept at the Piedmont for the been least contaminated by N i 
convenience of convention attendants, alism From Danville t \tlanta the 
and despite the fact that the barbecuc modert izing eliect ot lustrialism ha 
at the Druid Hills Golf Club and the hecor more marked than ever during that \ 
buffet dinner at the Piedmont Driving the last few years the newer mills can't iT tt a) 
Club took place several miles tsicle and their villages are a vast improve | 
of the city, there was no lack of con ment upon the comparatively rude « 
veyanices fot the large number who at structiol ot ten oO! iteen vears ag 
tended both functions Mat the latter now look as tl 
Fred Llouser, secretary of the Atlanta they ad been designed as temporat 
Convention Bureau, had made a_ host structures; and, as an actual fact, the 
ol icquamtanees Wet Assi ition have prove SUK 1 comparisol W 
members during the last few years, dur the better mill nd better housing now 
ing which period he had attended sey ben pI cles ricl chools a PERSONAL COMMENT 
eral conventiotr 1 urtherance of is chure d M. ¢ \. buildn 1 | \ 
me a social « e | 1 i ilo 
NOTE TOM RENNIE STATES ie ai aia ; es Dettiaidl 
WHITE HOSIERY WILL BE PROMI- ' na () ever eatt } } 
TLY DISPLAYED THIS SEASON cumin ; ie oe 
¢ ) ‘ 4 ( net i 
was almost as large. The North or ’ e « trac 
( ina delegation was probably ex the uther Kailway wildi 
in numbers only by those pres of new electric railroa oth pa 
it the last meeting in Charlotte. seng ind freight tratti that run hi 
really surprising feature of the ning south from Cha Scarcely Va { 
ince at the Atlanta meetings was ess important to the future development ‘ 
t that so many were attracted of this section is the electrification of it du 
regular sessions, or were at mal ous water powe i the { associa 
held in the lobby of the Piedmont t 9 the cou aad stinrtels 
luring the periods when the meet tt ' n lines. 7 early industria f 
re in session This feature was evelopment Sneth wae ¢ . So 2 GC 
irked contrast to many of the emporary character, partially impelled = 
rn conventions, at which the reg by a desire for quick profits and ofter aa a i Me Rk Beal 
sions are relatively poorly at inefficient because of lack of ample capi dent’s term 
and at which it is difficult to tal ie tenet sanill atite Rotate 
members and guests together even eTOV per nent and = substantia 4 
convention hours. Possibly a hacked ample capital and the de 
le explanation may be found in to upbuild enduring investm bn ; ; ; 
fact that the regular sessions were : : 
only in the mornings, and_ that EC. BRYANT ALWAYS “ LOOKS PLEASANT” eee nt ne [ 
rous features of entertainment and . 
functions were provided by the campaign to induce the organization * 
ta Convention Committe None come to Atlanta. His first appearance el 
e entertainment details devolved was at Richmond three years ago and 3 
Association officials, and the lat- he continued his efforts at the Wash a ) 
re thus able to enjoy these fun neton and Memphis meetings whicl 
much as the ordinary member or ve been held since thet Gradually ee 
e accumulated sentiment in favor oft nit ‘ 
Atlanta Convention Bureau, of his home city, and despite the misgiy a ; 
that well-known Atlanta boomer nes of many members who considered cae 64 
Houser, is secretary, was indi \tlanta too far south to attract a larg nre ly ' 
responsible for the entertainment nd representative attendance \ly din cs 
led, but direct responsibility rested Meese sevaldemdie ta worthe. of ie — 
1 series of committees, especially emulation ‘of all who may be facing a th G 
nted for the convention, and made usiness problem that looks difficult anc t} f ( 
large part of textile manufactur discouraging. No doubt implicit cor —— ‘ 
| representatives of allied inter dence in his ability to make ‘i. ; ; 
ated in Atlanta Al] of these promises helped Mr. Houset 
ficial badges inscribed “host,” 9 coming discouraged. He had j t 
e great majority of them were do and he did it well. :; iacisaivad, ‘aeibise  “Maiae- espeiiiee’ ts 
in the true sense of the word, not For a citv of its size Atlanta has at on 2101). EX-PORSIOENT STUAI 
tisfied with ordinary hospital unusual number of exceptionally well ‘ER AND ARTHUR Fi ' 
entertaining visiting member ippointed clubs, and all of them were : 
ests at ther homes r in then wide open to all who wor the conven 
te clubs; in fact, true Southert tion badge Few of the larger cities of 
tality was dispensed with a lavisl the country have a more handsomely or the present 1 ilhicre Arie ti 
ippointed | ulding than the Capital Cit Phere vet time to prepare for the 
Official Reception Committee w Club on Peachtree Street and the East future inevitable searcit ut it none 
by Allen F. Johnston, President Lake and Druid Hills country club too early to inaugurate a = systemat 
e Exposition Cotton Mills, and hi hoast of buildings, grounds and golf movement with that end 1eM It 
were ably seconded by the tol courses that are excelled by but few thet important pt lem t be solvec 
g milar clubs in the Nortl The Pied vy the industrial South within the next 
LL. Arnold, treasurer; red Houset mont Driving Club. the Mechanical and — quarter century, and possibly demanding 
tary; L. L. Shivers, Frank North Manufacturers Club and the Transport ution inside ot ten years, so rapid 
Chappell, Arthur F. Giles, Floyd tation Club are excellent in their way is the industrial growth likely to be 
W. D. Hoffman, James D. Fitel The onlv formal convention functions Prohibition ha inundated G g 
E. Hickey, H. ¢ lay Moore ‘> J at the clubs were the barbecue and dance and \tlanta 1 to become ‘ dry 
van. H. W. Sammons, R. FE. Barn it the Druid Hills, and the buffet din town” on May 1. If the drinking habit 
\W. N. Nixon and Charles King ner and dance at the Piedmont Driving d been as common and well developed 
met the majority of those attend Club: both were remarkably suecessful mong mill men as it used to be a dec 
he convention at the Atlanta sta ind enjovable In addition many pri de ago Atlanta would have been 
ind escorted them to hotels in vate dinner parties were given to the ined of spirituous potables long be LE PICTURI WHY DO! JIMMII 
biles Not satisfied with present visitors, and quite a number of golfing fore May 1. There was much good- mre FRE: ANSWEE ~ . 
President Maxwell with the key enthusiast were given the courtesies natured “joshing” of Atlanta men on OVER EACH SROULD! 











H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE SOUTHERN OFFICE 
65 Franklin Street 815 Empire Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
COTTON CONVEYING and DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS 
PATENT AUTOMATIC CLEANING TRUNKS 


FEEDERS and SELF FEEDING OPENERS 
BREAKER, INTERMEDIATE AND FINISHER LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


DRAWING FRAMES 
WITH ELECTRIC OR MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 


SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE, ROVING, and JACK FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES 
TWISTERS— FoR WET OR DRY WORK 


(TAPE OR BAND DRIVE) 


OUR LATEST CATALOG SHOULD BE. IN THE. HANDS OF EVERY AGENT, TREASURER, SUPERINTENDENT AND OVERSEER 
IT IS A TEXT BOOK AS WELL AS A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 
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Papers and Addresses Before Convention 


To number of forma) addresses delivered before the American 


Cotton Manufacturers Association in Atlanta this week was not 

large, but the importance of the subjects treated, the scope of the 
problems with which the cotton manufacturing industry is confronted 
and the national reputation of the speakers gave more than usual in- 
terest to the sessions of the convention. 


The matter of export trade and the problems connected with the dye- 
stuff situation divided preeminence and were ably presented by authori- 


ties in their particular lines. 


The future and its possibilities were 


prominently in the minds of both speakers and listeners and the prophe- 
cies regarding adjustment and the proper conduct of affairs were freely 
made and intelligently discussed. Tariff, not only in its relation to the 
establishment of a domestic dyestuff industry, but also in connection 


with the industry as a whole was prominently to the fore. 


The sig- 


nificant thing about this discussion, formal and informal, was that 


* do not know, nor is it possible 
to forecast with any degree of 
nality or accuracy, the political, eco- 
nomic, commercial and financial conse- 
uences of immeasurably the greatest 


war in all history, now raging in Eu- 
rope; What geographical changes may 
result or where the world’s balance of 


wer may finally rest; what political 
trade combinations, treaties and 
tariffs, may exist in the future; what 
ew channels of trade may be opened 
among the nations of the world; or 
thods of production and distribu- 
vhat competitive conditions we may 
ncounter later. This country, through 
of circumstances, has been pro- 

cted into a position—whether we seek 
not—of the most far-reaching im- 
nee in the affairs of the world, 
Great opportunities, 
great responsibilities, and possible dan- 
gers, lie ahead of us. Properly under 
g conditions the attention of the 

is focused upon the need for 

litary preparedness. Of equal im- 
i preparedness, 
organizatron, 
1 close study of international rela- 
nships of the future. Our capacity 
production has been fast increas- 


now on. 


ortance is commercial 
] 


strial and economic 


ng beyond local consumption; our na- 
prosperity depends upon the ex- 
aunsion, development and prosperity of 
ur manufacturing industries; in order 
keep our industrial organizations 
ully employed at the highest degree of 
ficiency and on a profitable basis, it 
has become increasingly necessary to 
eek foreign markets. The balance of 
trade through exports protects our gold 
supply, makes us a creditor nation, and 
vhere the value of the exports repre- 
sents largely skill in manufactures, the 
rocess is building up the country’s 
ational wealth in contradistinction to 
the export of raw commodities, which 
bring in a return at the expense of a 
lrain on the country’s natural resources. 
When we export a bushel of wheat, it 


arries with it 27c. worth of phos- 
horus; a bushel of corn 15c. worth; 
a pound of cotton 3c. worth. This is 


apitalizing our soil fertility at the ex- 
ense of our ultimate resources. 


STANDING OF EXPORT TRADE 

For the fiscal year 1914, which ended 
ust hefore the beginning of the war 
ind therefore during the period of nor- 
nditions—of the total of our ex- 
rts 18 per cent. was of foodstuffs, as 
gainst 44 per cent. in 1894, whereas 
Manuiactured products formed 47 per 
f our exports, as against 23 per 
1894. The value of the products 
factories increased 81 per cent. 
890 to 1910, and the number of 
pers employed in the United States 
I ufacturing and mechanical pur- 
creased 90 per cent. in the period 
1910, while the number of per- 
1 in agricultural 


gaged 





1299) 


pursuits 


Democrats as well as Republicans united in an insistence upon protec- 
tion as a vital necessity under existing conditions. 


It was a significant fact that the subject of welfare work was con- 


sidered equally important with export trade and dyestuffs for a place on 
the program. The selection of Charles R. Towson of the International 


Committee of the Y. M. C. A. to present the subject was particularly 


happy in view of the prominent part he has played and is playing in con- 


nection with this work among southern cotton mills. Mr. 


Towson 


spoke as an authority who has had long experience and the subject 
was given added importance by his careful presentation. 
The shortening of the program and the possibility for discussion of 


the various papers were appreciated by members, though improvement 
in the latter can well be the subject for further consideration by the 


Board of Governors. 


American Branch Banks in Foreign Countries 
By Beverly D. Harris, New York 


increased but 37 per cent. in the same 
period. This indicates a tendency in 
the right direction, which national poli- 
cies should foster and encourage. 

The total estimated value of 
mestic and 


the do 
foreign commerce of the 
United States for 1914 is approximately 
forty-four dollars Chis 
means all merchandise sold once and at 
wholesale prices. Of this total approxt- 
mately twenty billion is represented by 
manufactures. But while our manu- 
facturing capacity, as the above figures 
indicate, has so greatly increased, and 
billions of dollars of new capital have 
been employed in manufacturing lines in 
recent figures on our 


billions of 


years, foreign 
commerce are not proportionate and are 
disappointing. Out of a total of 
four billions of dollars in the year men- 
tioned, our imports consisted of $1,894,- 
000,000, and our exports $2,329,000,000, 
a total of $4,223,000,000, or less than 10 
total 


the exports of domestic products, crude 


forty- 


per cent. of our commerce. Of 
material for foreign manufacture form 
34 per cent., foodstuffs 18.5 per cent., 
manufactures 47.2 per cent. 
it will be seen our exports are not as 
large as they should be, and that they 
have been in too large proportion of 
crude or 


From this 


semi-crude material, with 
comparatively little labor in it, as for 
instance, copper and iron, in pigs and 
bars, raw cotton and the like, rather 
than in manufactures representing the 
value of skilled labor and better profits 
in the selling price. ‘“ We sell cotton 
at 12c. a pound, with hardly any labor 
in it—we buy it back from the thrifty 
Swiss at $40 a pound, in fine handker- 
chiefs—all labor.” Of course it is only 
proper to say our labor conditions have 
not been those of Europe, and that as 
a practical proposition many compari- 
sons of this character might be regarded 
as extreme. 
FACTORS IN AMERICAN TRADE 

In organization, efficiency, economy 
of production, cheap labor, cost of liv- 
ing, in the lack of mercantile marine, 
the unfavorable operation of some of 
our laws, and in other respects, we find 
ourselves under serious disadvantages ; 
and among the most 
tages under which we have labored in 
the past has been a less efficient finan- 
cial, banking and credit system, in com- 
parison with other great nations. It 
was providential that the Federal Re- 
serve Banking System came into being 
when it did, for while it cannot yet be 
regarded as perfect in all respects and 
in the process of time will undoubtedly 
be changed, elaborated and 
the basis is there for 


serious disadvan- 


modified, 
a system suitable 
to our needs, and it has so far afforded 
us a degree of safety and protection 


which has been invaluable under the 


extraordinary conditions following the 
hostilities in Europe, and 
it has given us a means of extending 


our banking into 


outbreak of 


operations foreign 


lands, without which our foreign com 


merce would always have been under 


the most serious handicap 


BRANCH BANKS 


\s soon as it was possible under our 


laws to do so, the National City Bank 





BEVERLY D 


HARRIS 
devoted the energies of its organization 
actively to a comprehensive plan hav- 
ing in view the organization of branch 
banks at principal points throughout the 
world. Our attention was first directed 
to South and Central America and to 
the Orient as the most promising fields 
for new business and at the present time 
we have in active 
branches at 


Rio de 


operation § direct 
Aires, Argentina: 

Janeiro, Brazil; Sao Paulo, 
Montevideo, Uruguay; Santos, 
Brazil; Havana, Cuba. 

Through purchase of the control of 
the International Banking Corporation 
by National City Bank interests, we 
have branches at, Bombay, Colon, Lon 
don, Calcutta, Hankow, Manila, Shang- 
hai, Canton, Hong Kong, 
Cebu, —‘ Tientsin, 


Buenos 


Brazil; 


Panama, 
Singapore, Kobe, 
Peking, Yokohoma 

the probabilities in the 
future of largely increased trade rela- 
tions with Russia, we have also organi- 


Recognizing 


zed a Russian Division with agencies in 
London and Petrograd \dditional 
branches will be established as expedi- 
permit, at 
other important points in the same gen- 


ent, and as circumstances 
Europe, and 
world 
commerce may be 


throughout 
parts of the 


eral territory, 
where 
extended. 


in other 
American 


We have established a 
department, and for this 


foreign trade 
purpose we 
enlisted on the staff of this de 
partment trade experts who will under 
take to study in 


have 


a thorough and com 
manner the 
foreign markets 


prehensive opportunities in 
This department will 
devote its energies also to analysis 

methods of production and sale, con 


ditions of competition which must l« 


met, and to the determination, of all 


those things which may exist as im 
pediments to our trade This depart 
ment, working in close concert with 
manufacturing experts, 1s qualitied to 
furnish to manufacturers valuable sug- 
gestions and practical aid in connection 
with the problems of their export busi 
ness. Trade experts from this depart 


ment have been sent out to points where 
been established for the 
purpose of making a close study of con 
ditions 


branches have 


A special magazine, The Ame? 
n established, and 1s being 
maintained, devoted to 


as, has be 
commercial ed 


ucation and the promotion of 


com 
good-will between the n 


\mericas \n 


merce and 


tions of the important 


feature of the pubheation ts a lst of 
special trade opportunities 
SERVICE OF FOREIGN DEPARTMEN1 
Through the medium of our foreign 


branches it 1s designed to furnish a 
comprehensive commercial service, and 
through this agency to furnish to Amer 
ican manufacturers personal and conti 
dential Under 
plans credit bureaus will be 


under the 


representation these 
maintained 
direction of experienced 
credit men having charge of the credit 
Credit 
information as it is compiled will be 
sent in duplicate to the New York office, 
which, through this within a 
reasonable time, will be in a position to 
furnish reliable credit information to 
\merican manufacturers 
auxiliary 


investigations of each branch. 


means, 


Having the 
organization mentioned, the 
branch banks are also prepared to do 
active trade promotion work in the in 
manufacturers, and to 
cultivate personal acquaintances among 
the business 


terests otf our 


men of the countries in 
which they are located, so they will be 
in a position to give the American sales 
men the personal introductions which 
are so valuable in foreign countries, and 
in Latin countries in particular. They 
will investigate the possibilities of the 
markets for particular products, re 
porting the which 
be sold; cost of delivery to the market; 
supply on hand; 
goods must be prepared and packed for 
the market; 
and samples of 
itor’s 


prices at same can 


manner in which the 
finish and quality desired 


their 
goods will be 


foreign compet- 
obtained and fut 


nished upon request 


Through the foreign trade depart- 
ment manufacturers may obtain also in- 


formation regarding the customs regu- 
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Philadelphia Aniline & Extract Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


General Offices, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wish to announce that their Laboratories are open for the 
convenience of their customers for the purpose of match- 
ing any desired shades needed, if possible under the con- 
ditions now existing. 


Also, that they will act as buying agents for mills that 
are located and have not the conveniences that are needed 
in buying Colors at the present time. 


| 7 aon 


NITRE CAK}, 


(Sodium Acid Sulphate) 





The Logical Sulphuric Acid Substitute 
FOR THE 


Textile Industry 


FOR PARTICULARS, WRITE 


THE SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Wilmington, Del. 
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jations and laws of various countries, 


and assistance in securing representa- 
broad. On the other hand, this 


tives 
depa ent publishes a trade directory 
; American firms written in foreign 
janguazes for circulation in foreign 
lands, and answers foreign inquiries 
concerning the standing and responsi- 
‘ity of American firms, and furnishes 
information on the character of their 
products or merchandise, and _ our 
methods of sale and reimbursement. 
Through these branches we issue let- 
ters credit and travelers’ checks 
available throughout the world, and 
cash letters of credit and travelers’ 


checks of domestic and foreign banks; 
open accounts for bankers and mer- 
hants throughout the world, and buy 
11 drafts and cable transfers on 
very important city on the globe; buy 
acceptances; finance exports 
ind imports; exchange foreign money; 
issue mmercial letters of credit to 
facilitate the importation and exporta- 
tion of merchandise; cash drafts drawn 
| against commercial letters of credit; 
advise upon foreign exchange problems 
r customers; procure Consular docu- 
arrange for clearings through 
United States custom houses, and re- 
hipments of goods; assist in the dis- 
sal of goods in case drawee of bill 
refuses payment; or attend to details 
f the proper warehousing of the goods; 
send code cable messages for manufac- 
turers who have no code; provide for 
nterpreters; assist salesmen and trav- 
elers during their stay in foreign coun- 
tries; and in a word, make our service 
is comprehensive and helpful as pos- 
sible, in promoting trade relations be- 
tween American merchants and their 
reign customers. 


1 coll 
and ‘ 








One of the greatest problems en- 
‘ountered in establishing this compre- 


= ensive branch bank service has been 
he difficulty of securing a_ sufficient 
y, number of trained and expert men to 


give the organization the necessary and 
lesired efficiency. To meet this situa- 
n successfully we found it necessary 
establish an educational system in 
the bank for the special training of men 
r foreign service. It may be interest- 
ng to know that out of the total num- 
er of our employes approximately 75 


r nt. attend classes in_ political 
‘conomy, commercial geography, ac- 
untancy, credits, foreign languages, 


English, arithmetic, foreign 


xchange and practical banking. 


usiness 


HER NEEDS FOR EXPORTATION 


are useful aids which we seek 
but obviously they do not in 
themselves constitute foreign commerce. 
Upon your combined wisdom and 
nergy, your co-operation and _ intelli- 
gent study of these problems, your ini- 
tiative, enterprise and practical man- 
iwgement, the development of your 
foreign trade will depend. As a nation 
ve have not hitherto made these things 
the object of the careful study that 
ther countries—notably England and 
rmany—have given them, or that we 
ave given to our own domestic com- 


These 


rel der, 


merce. The war brings home to us in 
this nnection the vital need of an 
udequate merchant marine under the 


\merican flag and working under laws 
ind 


| conditions which will not place us 
opelessly under a disadvantage in com- 


petition with foreign nations. In normal 
times this has not been an insuperable 
handicap, but in times of war, as at the 
Present, our absolute dependence upon 
hips of foreign registry becomes a dis 


essing condition. 

prefectly natural that the chan 
nels commerce of debtor 
yw to creditor nations, 
‘ng the credit which they are bound to 


nations 
extend- 


i 
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have. <A railroad constructed with 
English capital will buy its equipment 
and supplies in England, and an indus- 
trial corporation financed by German 
capital is likely to make its purchases 
as far as possible in Germany; and the 
employes on their pay-rolls, as far as 
practicable, will be from those coun- 
tries. A debtor country must naturally 
make its purchases largely in the mar- 
ket of the country where credit may be 
obtained in some form or other, for the 
settlement of trade balances; and mer- 
chants of foreign countries will natural- 
ly prefer to place their orders in coun- 
tries where more or less long credits 
may be obtained rather than to pur- 
chase from us, if we sell goods only for 
cash and hold aloof altogether with 
respect to investments of capital. 

Recognizing this condition as funda- 
mental, the American International Cor- 
poration, recently chartered under the 
laws of New York, with a capitalization 
of $50,000,000, marks the National City 
Bank’s second great step in the perma- 
nent expansion of American foreign 
trade. F. A. Vanderlip, who was the 
moving spirit in the conception and 
organization of this company, is chair- 
man of the board of directors. Foreign 
trade is built up on foreign investments. 
The United States is the one great 
nation of the world with an abundant 
supply of liquid capital to make foreign 
investments, but as a nation we have 
concerned ourselves even less with 
foreign investments than with foreign 
trade, and as a practical proposition, 
in order to build up an American mar- 
ket of any magnitude, through which 
the American investment public could 
be interested in absorbing foreign in- 
vestments of this character in any 
volume, a powerful intermediary com- 
pany of this character became not only 
necessary but indispensable. 

Under the broad provisions of its 
charter, it is authorized to carry on any 
kind of business, subject, of course, to 
the regulations and restrictions provided 
by the laws of the states and countries 
in which it operates. It can own and 
operate, or buy and sell, shipping, rail- 
roads, street car lines, lighting and 
water plants, docks, warehouses, mines, 
factories and mercantile establishments. 
It can organize such enterprises, start 
them and as going concerns offer their 
securities to the public, or it can hold 
and operate these companies as sub- 
sidiaries and sell its own securities to 
the public, based upon these properties. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 
Since the beginning of the war the 
position of this country looking to in- 
ternational operations has been tre 
mendously strengthened by the return 
and absorption of American securities 
held abroad, and by heavy foreign 
financing—principally Goverment loans 

in our money markets, all these items 
combined aggregating a huge total, esti- 
mated up to Jan. 1 at something like 
three billions of dollars, distributed as 


follows: 

Loans to Earope:.<.3... $805,000,000 
Loans to Latin America. 70,000,000 
Loans to Canada....... 150,000,000 


$1,025,000.000 


It is estimated we have absorbed in 
railroad securities alone upwards of 
$1,500,000,000, and with other securities 
and miscellaneous items, the above esti- 
mate of $3,000,000,000 is probably not 
and before the termination 
f the war these figures will undoubt- 
edly be further increased 


excessive ; 


By reason of its wealth and strong 
position the United States has been pro 
jected into the position of the world’s 


banker for the time being. Although 
not entirely out of debt to Europe, the 
indebtedness is fast being wiped out and 
is negligible compared to the present 
resources of the country. When the 
war is over and normal conditions re- 
turn, there will not be the burden of 
interest on American securities to be 
paid to Europe in exports as heretofore. 
Chis will have a tendency to curtail 
European imports from this country, 
for the crippled nations of Europe can- 
not afford to import more goods from 
us than are absolutely necessary for 
their rehabilitation and actual needs. 
The necessity will be forced on them 
to build up and protect their gold sup- 
plies, and as those nations are creditor 
nations, and other countries—princi- 
pally the Latin-American Republics 

are heavily indebted to Europe, strong 
considerations will making 
their purchases of raw materials and 
supplies as far as possible from South 
American and other debtor countries 

owing them—the more so as those coun- 
tries produce and export similar 
materials to ourselves. The 
Europe normally are essentially for 
raw materials, and her exports essen- 
tially manufactured products. It is to 
be expected that as normal conditions 


obtain for 


raw 
needs of 


are restored, Europe will put forth 
every ounce of available energy to 
create a balance of trade against this 


country, to drain our gold supply, to 
restore her manufacturing industries, 
re-establish her foreign trade, and give 
us the hardest possible competition in 
all respects. 


TO MEET EUROPEAN COMPETITION 


The -highly centralized and co-ordi 
nated organization of industry and busi- 
and the big efficiency attained 
through organization in big 
phases for the conduct of the war, are 
likely to result in important advances 
in efficiency and economy of produc 
tion, while European industry is meet- 
ing conditions ahead. 
onstrated that there can be enormous 
destruction of wealth without 
sponding impairment of the productive 
capacity of a nation. It will be the or 
ganization, productive ability, efficiency 
and economy of those nations with 
which we will have to compete, as well 
as natural trade conditions previously 
referred to. Our resources and wealth 
alone will not carry us far enough in 
the race and our present position will 
be transitory if we do not take advan- 
tage of it to improve in organization, 
efficiency, economy of production and 
extension of our trade to the utmost 
Che greatest advantage, as I see it, that 
we can take of our present financial 
position will be in shifting so far as 
possible the indebtedness of debtor na- 
tions from Europe to this country, and 
hy international financial operations to 
put all countries in our debt, so far as 
practicable and expedient. 


ness, 


superior 


It has been dem 


corre 


COTTONS IN FOREIGN TRADE 


It may not be inappropriate in clos 


ing this address to make some casual 
observations with particular reference 
to the cotton textile industry. Cotton 


manufacturing is conducted at the pres- 
nt time with more or less efficiency 
and modern methods in nearly all na- 
Notwithstanding the age of the 
and the universal experience 
of mankind with it from remote an- 
tiquity, the great manufacturing center 
of cotton is not in any of the countries 


tions 


industry 


that produce it, nor in the countries 
where labor is the cheapest. Of a total 
of 144,980,000 spindles in 1914, 56,000,000 
r more than one-third, are British 
About 90 per cent of all the 
spindles and looms in Great 


cotton 


Britain are 


1793 73 


located in Lancashire, in an area of only 
11% times that of Rhode Island. 


THE LABOR FACTOR 


Melvin Thomas Copeland, instructor 
in commercial organization in Harvard 
University, in his elaborate and valuable 
treatise, “The Cotton Manufacturing 
Industry,” discusses in an interesting 
and thorough manner the relative labor 
conditions, and all other essential fac- 
tors entering into the production and 
distribution, in the various countries 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton 
textiles. The result of his investiga- 
into the labor scales of various 
countries is summarized as follows: 


tions 


“ Definite conclusions as to the exact 
difference in labor cost between the sev- 
eral countries drawn. One 
thing is certain, however, the earnings 
of American cotton mill operatives more 
closely approximate those received in 
England than we have commonly 
led to suppose. 


cannot be 


been 


“And when the output per operative 
is taken into account, it appears doubt 
ful if the labor cost on ordinary goods 
is appreciably higher in our own coun 
try. The difference in the preparatory 
and spinning process is slight, and in 
weaving the advantage is in favor of 
the Americans. The Germans may ex 
cel in the production of the 
novelties, and the French in 
fancy goods, but England is 
exporter of 


cheaper 
certain 
still the 
cotton fabrics, al 
though her work people obtain higher 
earnings. Similarly, the high American 
wages do. not 


vreat 


denote a 

The cheapest labor may be the 
At all events, I have no hesita- 
tion in asserting that higher wages are 
one of the least of the obstacles which 


nece ssarily 
handicap. 
dearest 


stand in the way of American cotton 
manufacturers in international compe 
tition.” 


Admittedly, however, the labor scale 
is higher in England and the United 
States than in any other countries, not 
withstanding which their combined cot- 
ton spindles in operation number 88,- 
000,000 against the- total of 144,000,000 
in operation in the world 

Great advancement has been made in 
the United States in the last 15 years, 
and in a extremely interesting 
article Herbert E. Walmsley, who may 
be considered high authority, refers to 
the advantages of Lancashire in cheap 
fuel, climate, building materials, econ 
omy of machinery installation, and 
abundant trained labor, as the principal 
advantages of that district. In the same 
article he expresses himself as follows: 


recent 


“Some years ago the writer stated in 
a paper read before the New England 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, that 
our manufacturers should turn their 
attention to a more extensive production 
of the finer and higher grades of cotton 
goods. First, on account of the in- 
creased and increasing production of the 
coarser grades by southern mills; and, 
second, in view of the fact that so 
many million dollars’ worth of fine 
goods were annually imported into this 
country from over the water. Since 
this statement was made the cotton 
manufacturing industry of the United 
States, both North and South, has in- 
creased enormously, until it may now 
be said without fear of contradiction 
that our mills are capable of producing 
goods which compare favorably with 
the goods of foreign make for quality 


tastefulness of weave and finish.” 


AVORABLE OPPORTUNITY 

There is no doubt that under present 
war conditions exceptionally favorabl 
opportunities exist for the extension of 
The greatest handi 


our foreign trade 
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Cotton Mills— 


Their Haulage Problems Ge | 
IKGARDLESS of its efficiency and low cost of up are given greater value and usefulness in the Atlantic 
R keep, the electric truck is preferable for the Electric Truck by its long-distance feature. The Atlan- 
transportation of cotton mills and other textile or tic is guaranteed to give 15% more mileage per 
ganizations because it is safer and cleaner. There is no kilowatt hour than any other electric truck of the 
danger of fire—it may be loaded, unloaded and stored in same capacity—some owners are getting as high as 


places i it would be dangerous to allow a gasoline 4o% — surplus. Safer and cleaner than gasoline 
truck It is cleaner because there is no disagreeable odor trucks and of greater mileage than any _ other 
or smoke to mar any textile product—no matter how electric truck are characteristics which make the At 
fine it may be. These factors of safety and cleanliness lantic the most preferable for textile manufacturers. 





ATLANTIC ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 


Main Office and Factory: Newark, N. J. 
Service Station and Garage: 287 Halsey Street, Newark, N. J. 








Denn Linking and Warping Machines 


made to take from 1200 to 
3200 ends. The warp is de- 
livered double linked, uni- 
form length of the link 
ready for coiling; capacity 
of machine up to 1500 
pounds per ten _ hours, 
equipped with electric stop 
motion and alarm with an- 
nunciator to indicate the 
number and section of creel 
where end is broken. These 
machines are furnished with 
one or more linking attach- 
ment. We also manufac- 
ture the Denn Section Beam 
Warpers and Improved 
Model Bell Warpers. 


Prompt Deliveries. 


ae Sal sa Correspondence solicited. 


GLOBE MACHINE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


ROBERTS ENGINEERING CO., Successors 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
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the time being is the congested 
e situation. The South Ameri- 
ld to which we have been giving 
attention, is in a receptive con- 
ind is calling for American goods 
uch larger scale than ever before. 
will have to study what your 

trade calls for and furnish 
he goods they want, made up 
ig to their tastes and require- 
humoring their idiosyncrasies, 
ian forcing upon them our ideas 


ral 

and goods which they do not want. In 
aw you will have to study them as 
Eur has studied them. You must 


“yltivate personal friendships ; 


you must 
eral credit terms; you must be 
and reliable in filling orders and 


nak deliveries; you must meet com- 
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petition. You must make it to their 
advantage to do business with us and 
you must go at it in a way indicating 
permanency and sustained effort. It is 
probable this may be best accomplished 
by co-operation through a common sell- 
ing agency, or something of that kind, 
to minimize expense and obviate un- 
necessary competition between our mer- 
chants and manufacturers, in prices and 
terms. Difficulties will be encountered, 
but not ones incapable of solution. A 
study of the history of your industry 
reveals a continuous record of condi- 
tions of the most difficult character met 
and overcome; a record of success 


through brains, ability and ingenuity of 


The Dyestuff Situation 
By Chas. H. Herty, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


A istounding situation presents it 
lf to-day to the American na 


ndustries whose 
d at billions of 
laborers number 


in citizens, find 


annual output 
dollars, and 
millions — of 
themselves di 
iced with a most serious crisis, 
the cessation of shipments of 
fs from Germany, our chief 
f such products before the out 
the European war 


ieet this situation American man 
rers and capitalists Rave stood 
to proceed with all possible haste 

the development of a national, self- 
ned dyestuff industry. They ask 

it Congress insure them against 
injust foreign competition of a 


ghly developed industry, an industry 
ving a capacity sufficient to supply the 


world’s needs; ready to resume full- 
time operations on the close of the Eu- 
rop war,-and favored by govern- 
mental encouragement of trade “ con- 


ns.’ Our manufacturers rightly 
that such competition cannot b« 


n even terms for several years, 
n addition to the unusual technical 
Ities to be overcome, they have 
ason to believe that such com 
n will be ruthless in its character 


ffort to regain lost markets 


reasonable assurance by Con- 
is been withheld, and the Demo 
party, now in control of both the 

and the to-day 
nsible for this situa- 
nd its continuance: 
tions have prevailed where 
broad-minded American- 
The words of that 
President, Grover 


House, stands 
humiliating 
Partisan con 
states 
ip and 
vere demanded. 

Democratic 
land, “ It is a condition and not a 

that confronts us,” 
tten 


have been 


NFLUENCES ON THE PROBLEM 
s charge is not lightly made, for 
To justify 
influences 


igainst My own party 
briefly the 
problem, 


me trace 
ng on this classifying 


under two terms commonly used 


scribing certain chemical com 
which affect the rate of reac 
namely, “accelerants” and “ r¢ 
\ccelerants ” 
Immediately after the out 


f the 
Section of the 


European war, the New 


\merican Chem 


economic «dis 


Society, toreseeing 
ppointed a committee of experts 

y the dyestuff problem. «Its re 
ecommended such tariff increases 
considered to be the minimum 
development of a self-contained 
these tariffs to be 


mented by an effective anti-dump 


tic industry, 


ause. The 
ed by the 

inicated to Congress through the 
Samuel Wallin, Con- 


unanimously 
was promptly 


report, 
Section, 


sy of Hon 


methods. You need now to develop 
your foreign trade 
gressman from New York It was 


printed in the Congressional Record of 
Dec. 10, 1914, and was there allowed to 
remain in peaceful sleep, as German dye 
stuffs continued to reach this country in 
normal quantities. 


Second: A few months later came the 
British Orders-in-Council and the em 
hargo on dyestuffs by Germany. Con 


dyestuffs turned naturally, 
Department of State 
officers exerted 


sumers of 
therefore, to the 
in Washington, 
effort to 
tions of these measures as would enable 


whose 


every secure such modifica 
resumption of shipments of this much 
needed material. These efforts were par 
tially successful so far as Great Britain 
was concerned, but Germany, possessing 
a practical monopoly of the dvyestuff 
industry, preferred to use this as a club 
against America and the with 


whom she is at war rather than to al 


nations 


low the shipments to proceed as an 


ordinary commercial transaction In 


support of this statement | quote the 
words, in translation, of the editor of 
the Chemische Zeitschift, on page 44 of 


the number dated April 1, 1915 
“The North 


makes no secret of its 
pathies, and favors the trade in arms and 


American (Government 


English sym 
with our enemies when and 
We possess, 

German dyestuffs and chemicals a most 
Most of the Amert 
can textile mills, dependent upon. the 
[ dyestuffs, with their 
workmen, 


munitions 


where it can however, 10 


excellent weapon. 


use of German 


hundreds of thousands oft 


will be compelled to shut down in case 


of complete withdrawal of these prod- 


ucts 


] 


Later this view was modilied, through 


the necessities of the situation, to ship 


ments conditioned on return shipment 
of cotton. England, however, refused 
to accede to this proposition In spite 


of occasional flurries in the press all 
hope for relief through diplomatic ef- 
forts has been abandoned 

Third: American 
dyestuffs have striven earnestly, as far 
dictated, to meet the un- 


Plants 


manufacturers of 


as prudence 
usual demands made upon them 


have rehet 


heen enlarged, and some 


along restricted lines has been fur 


nished, chiefly through the agency ot 


where such a 


This method, 


term contracts 


long 
method was practicable 


however, is capable of only limited ap 


plication and hope does not he along 


lines for an intelligent and com 


development ot 


Su¢ h 


an indus 
| 


needs 


prehensive 


try commensurate with our 


Fourth \ 


establishments 


limited number of new 


have begun 


operations, 


but these are concerned for the most 


part with the production of “intermedi 


ates ’ and not of finished dyestuffs. An 
early closing of the 


result in the prompt 


European war would 
I 


crushing of most 


of these new establishments by the Get 


man monopoly unless protective national 


legislation be enacted. 


( 


t 


bill, H 


I 
t 


DYESTUFF LEGISLATION 


Fifth: On 
pening day of 
ive Hill of 


1915, The 


Repre senta 


| Jece mbe r & 
Congress, 
Connecticut 


uilding of a domestic dyestuff indus- 


ry by higher tariff rates 


simply the embodiment in legal form of 


the rates 
York Section of the 
Society 


New 


recommended by the 


ings were held on this bill, and the re 


markable 


1 
I 


diate passage of the 


suring in case 


skill to effect the 
of the industry 
an extremely important 


veloped through the 


consumers 
urging the 
measure, and as 


unanimity 


of its passage abundance 
f capital, raw material, and 
During these 
poimt was de 


clear exposition of 


he intimate relation between the dye 


stuff industry and the supply of high ex 


plosives for our army and navy. Strong 
endorsement on this point was recently 
given by General Scott, the acting Secre 
tary I \\ iT 





HAS. H. HERTY 
Nearly three months have’ elapsed 
SINCE the hearings were eld lean 
while, the industrial distress has grown 


daily more 


t 


I 


technical 
ve 
rii¢ il d 


t 


ol 
ti 


facture, 


" 


ject betore ( 


1 


acute, and to-day that bill 
n this sub 
ettectively 


e only legislative proposal 
oneress, 
Why 
Retardants ” have proven more powet 
ul than the \ccelerant 
\s to the “ Retardants ” 


[hese are of a 


Because — the 


pigeonholed.” 


two-fold character, 
and political. [ need not tax 
ur time with a recounting of the tech 
ificulties which confront the 
ianufacturer of dyestuffs in this coun 
y—the inadequacy of the literature, 
( ( msequent prolonged experimenta 
nin the plant to reach efficient manu 
and the f developing 


stuffs manufacture 


necessit\ 
vany lines of dy 


ire full utilization of by-products can 


he hoped for. Such points have been 
liscussed in thorough detail in the 11 
I Wor! ) J IU RNAT in its issue ot 
February 26, 1916, page 11, under the 
tle Dyestuffs Handicap and in the 
Im le letter by Dr Jayne in the same 
rnal on page 15 of the issue of March 
11, 1916. The knowledge of such hand: 


before assuming 


naturally led manufacturers 


} 
' 


miliar with the industry to wait upon 


ire favorable Congressional attitude 
responsibility for the 
dollars 


§ as nit t 


which will be re 


upply our needs in 


introduced a 
R. 702, to encourage the up- 


Chis bill is 
American Chemical 
On January 14th and 15th hear- 

sight was there presented of 


manutacturers and 
yractical 


with 
imme- 


technical 
immediate expansion 
hearings 


75 TD 
he Pp l cal Retardants include 
the Secretary of Commerce, and 
; ‘ 
Democratic majority f the Ways an 


Hous 


Secretary ot Commer! 


mimittee of the 


l‘irst Che 


through the press bulletins of the mem 


\leans ¢ 


ot his department, has regaled the 
country for with 


be Ts 
months remarkablk 
but ever evanescent new sources of dye 
stuffs, and with continued ill-founded 
rainbow-chas 


utterly 


optimism suggestive of 


ing He stands to-day 


pposed 
bl 


to anything suggestive of protection 


Let me quote from the testimony 
your own distinguished member, \ 
Fuller E. Callaway, at the hearings o1 


the Hill bill, page 82, line 16, of the 
printed report of the hearings 


“He (Mr Red eld) 


oppose this. Ele 


not let th 


said he would 
spoke as if he would 


President sign this « 





‘ 
you passed it. (Laughter.) 1 | 
misstated this. (Laughter.)” 

On the other hand, the Secret 
sists that an anti-dumping clat I 
suthcient | agree fully in the 1 
such legislation, for we must not 
ourselves with assuring thoughts 
dinary commercial competition w 
remember that this competitt will 
come from that nation which first int 
duced 1 wartare the use of asphyxt 


and liquid. tire Nevertl 
with the content 


ating gases 
less, | cannot agree 
that this is the only legislation required 
and, further, the fact that this conte 
tion has been vigorously proclaime: 
nearly a vear, with no enthustasti 


+} 


sponse on the part of manutacturers 


demonstrates that this is not the logical 
first-aid which this grave situation calls 
tor \Mianutacturers savy, Give us the 
tariff and we shall at one proceed with 
enlargement Phen give tl 


' | 
dumping clause 


In all seriousness, the attitude ot 
Secretary of Commerce 1 iD strans 
contrast to the attitude of the met 
commerce in this country, who on Fe 
10, 1916, through their national orgam 
ation, the Chamber of Commerce 
the United States, at it fourtl inl 
Washineton City, ad 


meeting 


resolutions not only in tavor ot le 
tion agaist dumping, but endorsing 
dustrial protection for those inmdust 
which 1 the national publi } 
she uld le ck eloped 

The latest move has been the holdi 
of a secret mecting tn New York | 


upon the invitation of an official of the 
Department of Commerce, betwee: 
official and representatives otf the lal 


facturers and the consumers of 4d 


stuffs | was reported by many 
newspapers as being present at that 
meeting. | was not | was in Chap 
Hill at the time | was not present 
for two reasons rst, | was not 
ited second, | should not ha ut 
tended even if invited, because | ee 


no reason, as at present informed 


any secrecy in the discussion ot 


ures Of vTrave cCCcononiic mnpor 


Second The Democratic mayjorit ’ 


the Wavs and Means Committe: 


to allow the Hull bill to come out ot ( 


committee the floor of the Hou 


Surely this is trifling with a seri 
tional disaster lf the bill, now 
safe keeping, is not considered a 


bill. is not the country e1 titied 


ter substitute which will at t 

me commend itself to those 
have ( tak he 1 ial ri | 
indust | his whole matte he 
allowed t drift simply becau t 

pr ect ha ee u ed \\ l | 
1 not be ( to forbid the firemet 
turn water on my burning home my 


because | feared the presence of typl 


1 
germ urn on the water, gentiem 
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PERKINS DIRECT CONNECTED ELECTRIC FANS | | 


Have An Established Reputation For Strength, Serviceability and Superior Efficiency 





The frames, drums, arms, blades, etc., are all of Steel. 
The motors are specially designed for the work and are 
mounted rigidly in the frames to make simple, complete 
units, self contained. 


The various Styles or Arrangements are adaptable to any 
practicable conditions of installation, for either Horizontal 
or Vertical Shaft Fans. 


Standard Outfits are listed for Direct and Alternating Current, ‘ 
Single Phase and Polyphase, in various voltages. 


All have the remarkable efficiency for which Perkins Belt- 
Driven and Rope-Driven Fans have long been noted. 


Write for special Circular H, which contains much valuable 
data. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


| Ventilating Dept. 
renkins STYLE 1 FAN 3. Crescent, Street Holyoke, Mass. 
















Three 
Cloth Doubling Machines 


This machine is for Silks, 
Cottons and Woolens 

It has a new magnetic feed 
for silks 


Something New 
Under the Sun 


Years of experience in close touch with the washing of fabrics of 
every sort; years of experience and study in perfecting chemicals that 
would perform special functions in the cleansing of every sort of raw and 
unfinished as well as finished products; experimental and laboratory work 
costing thousands of dollars—these are the features that combine to pro- a 
duce the perfection of 


Prosperity Soda 


(BLUE LABEL) 


This combination of soda and ammonia, neutral soda with ammonia 
“ locked-in ” 


Absolutely automatic and 
tensionless 





It has a new automatic 
measurer in which the 
cloth measures itself in its 
free condition 

We are in N Y City every 
week 








marks a radical improvement in your methods of scouring, washing and 
bleaching. 


An experimental lot of one to five barrels will prove our every claim 
and you will become an enthusiastic and regular user of this product. 
Our Information Bureau is at your service at all times. 





ISAAC WINKLER @ BRO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Prosperity Textile Soda and Prosperity Soda 
(BLUE LABEL) 
CINCINNATI 


This is for Woolens 


A Cotton Machine used by nearly A great favorite with Spongers, Finishers 
all the Cotton Finishers and the Cutting-Up-Trade 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO 


Springfield Vermont 


MEASURING DOUBLING AND WINDING 
MACHINE 
MODEL E NY FABRIC MACHINE 





OHIO 
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the committee, and turn it on quickly! 
Ve will look into the germ question 
iter on. It is vitally essential that 
mething be done promptly. 
WARRANT FOR TARIFF 
he request for a higher tariff 
t without warrant, is shown by 
fact that the British and Japanese 
vernments promptly recognized the 
culiar claims of the dyestuff industry 
on governmental aid, and already in 
th countries the industry, on a scale 
ficient for home needs, is well under 
supported by government loans of 
ital, interest guarantees, and tariffs. 
e we alone to be left at the close of 
war in the hands of the German 
poly of synthetic dyestuffs? Can 
hope to build up a great export 
usiness in colored cotton goods, o1 
1 satisfactory domestic supply, 
ith England and Japan freed from 
mmercial dependence on the German 
yvestuff industry, while we, through our 
presentatives in Washington, deliber 
ely retain the shackles which gall us 
en now and of whose real enslaving 
»wer we have yet begun to see the 
yssibilities? At the hearings on the 
{ill bill, 1 made this statement in an- 
ver to a question by Mr. Hull of Ten- 
ssee: “I think they (the Germans) 
ive a valuable weapon in their control 
the world’s supply of that commodity 
synthetic dyestuffs), and they are go- 
g to use it.” In confirmation of that 
inion let me quote in translated form 
’m an article by G. Stein. This arti- 
le occupies the most prominent position 
the most recent issue of the Farber- 
eitung received in this country. This 
urnal is published in Berlin and bears 
he date of Feb. 1, 1916. The article is 
und on page 33 (the first page) of 
Part 3 of Volume 27. I do not know 
ho G. Stein is, and, of course, these 
iotations are simply his opinion, but 
he prominence given the article in such 


ven 


leading dyestuffs journal suggests 
it the views are fairly representative. 
let me quote among other things the 
llowing extracts: 

‘The German coal-tar dyestuff in- 
istry ought, after the conclusion of 
‘eace, to be permitted to sell dyestuffs 
ly in Germany and Austria, in Tur- 
ey and Bulgaria, until the German tex- 
tile factories are again fully occupied 
id all warehouses and stores and all 
msumers are again supplied with good 
vhite, dyed, and printed goods. Only 
en would it be permissible to furnish 
(serman coal-tar dyestuffs to neutral or 
ostile foreign countries.” 

Again— 

“If foreign countries begin again too 
‘on to receive good German coal-tar 
lyestuffs, they might easily ruin the 
usiness of the German export trade in 
nished products.” 

Now listen to this, for we are in- 
cluded in this indictment 

“Likewise, no human being, of 
urse, Can give guarantees for the in- 
grity, after the war, of the dyeing 
stablishments, printing establishments, 
ealers in dyestuffs, and consumers, in 
stile and neutral countries.” 

\nd again— 

The two branches of industry, that 
coal-tar dyestuffs and the textile in- 
istry for finished products, find it to 
eir interest to proceed hand in hand 
| to adopt similar measures.” 

And finally this, which is launched 
irticularly against us— 

“For the German coal-tar dyestuff 
dustry there are probably two other 
nts to be considered: first, this in- 
istry and the German industry in coal- 
r products would for the present have 

right to sell raw material and by- 
oducts to foreign countries, in order 
t to create unnecessary competition ; 
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and besides, it would be permissible to 
furnish dyestuffs to America only if 
the American government should prom- 
ise to bury for a long time the un 
justifiable, so-called anti-trust question 
in connection with aniline dye inter 
ests.” 

[hese are not idle phantasies of my 
imagination. These are thoughts boldly 
expressed in a leading German dyestuff 
journal, which I hold before you. What 
do you think of them, gentlemen? 
What bearing do they have on the great 
industry you represent? Do they not 
forebode evil to each of you, whether 
your output be colored goods or gray 
goods? Is it not time to get busy: 
Should we not let our Southern Demo- 
cratic Congressmen know that we ex- 
pect better things of them than that they 
should aid in bringing about the real- 
ities of such a situation as is here por- 
trayed? Is it not wisdom for Ameri- 
can textile interests to co-operate in 
every way with American dyestuff 
manufacturers, actual and potential, in 
the rapid, intelligent and scientific up 
building of a domestic industry sufh- 
cient in every way for our needs 

As I dwell on such thoughts my heart 
and mind turn back to that noble sen 
tence uttered by President Wilson in his 
Manhattan Club address on “ Prepared- 
ness” last November—* For ourselves 
we ask nothing but the full liberty of 
self-development,” and a great longing 
fills me that he would follow that 
thought to its logical conclusion, which 
is “Industrial Freedom” in times of 
peace and “ Industrial Preparedness ”’ in 
times of war, on both of which the max 
imum efficiency of our army and navy 
must so largely depend 

PROGRAM ME OF LEGISLATION 

In conclusion let me suggest a pro 
eramme of Congressional legislation 
which will fully meet every exigency of 
the situation. This programme consists 
of three distinct features, each inade- 
quate in itself, but together they would 
constitute, I believe, an unquestionabl 
guarantee of a self-contained industry 
on which we would forever rely. I men 


tion these three in the order of thet 
relative urgency 
First: The prompt passage of a bill 


which embodies the tariff rates recom 
mended by the New York Section of 
the American Chemical Society. This 
will insure immediate and intelligently 
planned expansion of the domestic dye 
stuffs industry. 

Second: The passage of an effective 
anti-dumping clause and unfair practices 
act. This will guard the home indus 
try against that unfair competition we 
have every reason to expect from the 
German monopoly in coal-tar dyestuffs 

Third: The passage of the Tariff 
Commission bill now before Congress 
Such a body would give an impartial 
judgment as to when the industry is 
thoroughly established and operating ef 
ficiently. When that point is reached 
the advanced tariff rates now advocated 
should be lowered in justice to the con- 
suming public. I know from their own 
statements that our dyestuffs manufac 
turers will gladly welcome and frankly 
aid the work of such an impartial com 
mission. 

In such matters the voice of your as 
sociation should be heard. Your inter 
ests are at stake: the welfare of your 
operatives depends upon you. Arouse 
the southern press to energetic advo- 
cacy. By resolutions and by aggressive 
committee effort impress our southern 
Democratic Congressmen with the jus- 
tice and urgency of your cause, and in 
unmistakable terms make clear to them 
your conviction that in this issue neither 
Democratic doctrine nor Republican 
doctrine finds patriotic place—* America 
First” alone should decide. 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON GOODS 


TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS 
APPLETON COMPANY 
SARATOGA VICTORY MFG. CO. 


AMERICAN SPINNING CO. 
HIGH SHOALS COMPANY 
FLORENCE MILLS 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING CO. 
TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


345-347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


You Need This Book 


If You Buy For or From TEXTILE 
If You Sell For or To MILLS 


The Official 
American Textile Directory 


Compiled by the Textile World Journal 
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TT a 


22d Annual Edition out April, 1916 


It isa complete directory of all the Cotton, Woolen, 
Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills, Dyeing and Finish 
ing Works, Bleacheries and other Textile Establish- 
ments of the United States and Canada, giving the 
names of officers, buyers, machinery and equipment, 
kind of power used, character of goods made, etc 





Classified List of Manufacturers contains names and addresses of con 
cerns Classified according to the kind of goods made. 

Map Feature Copyrighted—23 maps showing only the towns and cities 
which contain textile plants. 

Yarn Trade Index of Manufacturers and their products gives size of 
yarn spun, form put up, etc. 


Other Features 
Lists of Yarn Manufacturers; Yarn Dealers; 
Commission Merchants and Agents; Dealers 
in Raw Materials; Manufacturers’ Selling 
Agents; Dry Goods Commission Houses; 
Export Commission Houses, etc. 


Over 13000 different concerns in the Mill Trade 
and auxiliary lines listed 
Office Edition $3.00 Travelers (Flexible) $2.00 
Vest Pocket in Three Sections—$1.00 each 
New England and Canada Middle States Southern and Western 


A Descriptive Leaflet 
on Request 


The Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., Inc. 


144 CONGRESS ST. BOSTON, MASS. 














The FRANKLIN 
Dyeing Machine 


The greatest advance in the dye- 
ing of yarns accomplished in_ the 


past decade. 


‘Twenty-four machines in daily 


operation in our job dyeing plant. 


The Franklin Process Co. 


291 Promenade St. Providence, R. I. 





If You Are Not Using 
mee “CLIPPER” 


Belt Lacers Now 
When do You 


Expect to? 


Every textile mill is bound to come 
to it because the cost is so slight 
and the saving so great. 


There are 38,000 Clipper Belt 
Lacers now in use. 

A belt can be laced in three minutes 
without removing it from the shaft. 
The Clipper goes to the belt. 

We want to ship you a Clipper 
Lacer for 30 days FREE trial. 
Will you write us to? 


Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 


1016 Front Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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| Ghe National Cash Register 


Company 7 
‘ 


Be ih ih 


N THIS DAY of rising production costs and keen 

sales competition haphazard methods cannot 
endure. 

Just as the development of the cash register has 
brought certainty and economy to the retail business 
where before there was chaos—so has the Murphy 
Automatic Furnace reduced to a science the handling 


LIANG MUU UI of fuel. ; 
If you think of fuel consumption in terms of 
Let us outline a plan to fit Dollars and Cents—-if you are interested in more 
= conditions in your ,Plant. steam for less coal write for complete details and 
Ask for Catalog “‘I’ efficiency data at once. Address—without obligation— 
= 
a 


MURPHY [RON ORKHS 


DETROIT MICH. U.S, A. 268 


UAL TT 3 








Our Cards are 
on the 


Table 


The  announce- 











ment of our 60 days’ 
free trial offer has caused 


so much comment among 





manufacturers that we are going to tell you just why we are 


justified in furnishing 


Hilliard Friction Clutches 


to reputable textile mills on the money-refunded-if-not-satisfied 
basis. 

Most clutch troubles can be placed to toggle-joints.—The HII 
LIARD has no toggle joints nor other troublesome parts, being 
operated by our patented Rack and Gear Spiral Thread Combi- 
nation. 


Write for the How and Why 


The Hilliard Clutch & Machinery Co. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
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The Work of the Federal Trade Commission 
By William J. Harris, Washington, D. C. 


M OST of the large problems of busi- 
i ness with which your association 
concerned have to do with the im- 
ivement of conditions in your indus- 
and, to that extent, with the indus- 
1 welfare of our country. Concerns 
iged in the same industry 
h in common in improving 
manufacture, 


have 
proc- 
standardizing 
duets, establishing systems of cost 
unting, obtaining credit informa- 

t and promoting the welfare of 
Your combined knowledge 
experience helps to solve many dif- 

It problems, such as, for example, 
lately found in the extension of 
foreign trade. Germany’s success 
commercial world power is due 
largely to the policy of organizing and 
perating. Her business men have 
lished communities of interest 

ng themselves for the mutual pur- 

of promoting trade at home and 

ad. They have organized trade as- 
sociations In every important industry, 
and into these are gathered 85 per cent. 
the manufacturers engaged in the 
respective industries. 
ent not only sanctions these indus- 


t Ss ot 


employes. 


The German Gov- 


trial organizations but assists them in 
many ways. Your association is inter- 
ested in business efficiency, the conditions 
which make business prosperous, and 


the relation of government to business. 
Our Government has been gradually ex- 
tending its assistance to different groups 
prosperity 


upol whose depends to. «(68 


large degree the prosperity of the coun- 


GOVERN MENT 
he Interstate Commerce 
for example, 


AIDS 
Commis- 
was organized to 
ust and determine questions arising 
hetween shippers and carriers. Farmers, 
fruit growers, and 
ciations of the country 
advice and rulings in matters 
cting them from the Department of 
\griculture. The Federal 
Board likewise gives to the bankers in- 


various producers’ 
also. re 


ct rl 


Reserve 


mation as to their powers and duties 


se groups have received assistance. 


\ should not the business men in in- 
trv he that 
Govern 


neral 


ment 


also? Realizing 
had no such 
agency, the President 
nded to Congress that a 
and power be 


aided 
business 
recom- 
board with 
duties established, 

the Federal Trade Commission was 

ited. In his 

President gave the following 
sons for the establishment of this Com- 
“ The business of the country 
its also, and has long awaited and 


message to Congress, 


rea- 
mission 


suffered because it could not obtain, 
further and more explicit legislative 
deinition of the policy and meaning of 
existing anti-trust law Nothing 
ipers like uncertainty, and the busi- 
ness men of the country desire 
than that the 
legal process in these matters h« 
intelligible. They desir« 
definition, and guidance and 
information which can be supplied by an 

nistrative body, an interstate trade 


som 
more menace of 
made 
cit and 


dvice, 


( mission.” 
WERS AND WORK OF COMMISSION 
ien the Commission was created, 


mpression was general that it was 
an inquisitorial body which would 


er searching the field of business 
lil i detective for evil-doers. This is 
sided conception. The Commis- 
sion is an agency of public service, and 


uty is quite as much to bring to 
light what and 
ess as what is sinister; to give the 
correct 


is sound serviceable in 
rovernment and the public a 
kt ledge of the 
and 


facts of business so 


the laws their administration 


may promote and not, through misun- 
derstanding, hinder the interest of us 
all. More and more the importance of 
the constructive side of the 
sion’s work will be perceived. 
tical men 
in knowing how 
Commission may 
business. 


Commis- 
As prac- 
interested 
Federal . Trade 
and your 


business you are 
the 
affect you 


POWER TO INVESTIGATE 


The powers of the Commission, as 
outlined in the act creating it, are of 
three kinds. In the first place, the Com- 
mission has a general power of investi- 
inter- 
require such 
corporations to make special or annual 


gating corporations engaged in 
state commerce. It may 
reports to the Commission, furnishing 
such information as_ the 


may require as to the 


Commission 
organization, 
business, conduct, practice, and manage 
ment. It is hoped that the information 
to be gathered by these general investi- 
by these may be of 
aid and benefit, not merely to Congress 
as a future legislation 


gations or reports 


basis for regu- 
lating interstate commerce, but to busi- 


ness men. 


INFORMATION HELPFUL TO BUSINESS 

In spite of all the attention that has 
been given to business during the last 
decade it is remarkable that to-day 


there is no comprehensive data avail 
able, no material at hand 
to furnish to a manufacturer, merchant 
or trade association desiring to improve 


constructive 


unsatisfactory conditions in their indus- 
try. What 
the government is doing for the farmers, 
the railroads and the bankers, we are 
trying to do for business men engaged 
in industry. In order to co-operate in- 
telligently with the manufacturers and 
merchants of the countty, we must have 
comprehensive data 
recently mailed t6 every corporation in 
the United States a form in 
few 
their industries. This information em 
braces the products which they 
facture, their sales, the capital 
invested, and principal 

such as depreciation, etc. These 
will industries 

summary of 


This need we seek to meet. 


Realizing this, we 


which we 


asked a simple questions about 
manu- 
annual 
other items 
data 


and a 


be compiled by 
each 

Chis 
man in the 


results sent to com 


pany in that particular lin will 
indicate to each and every 


business whether or not the industry 


he is engaged in is in a healthy condi 
tion If an industry 1s 
earning that 
not well managed or the production ex 

Knowledge of 
will prevent 
from entering the business or unprotit 


showing no 


power, industry either is 


ceeds the demand ex- 


isting conditions others 
investing additional capital where 
The in 


dustry in which conditions are unsatis 


ably 
overproduction already exists. 


factory will receive particular attention 
and the real cause of the conditions will 
be ascertained. These facts are not to 
be asked for in any inquisitorial spirit: 
and the hearty co-operation which the 
Trade 


Commission has so far received 


from the business men of the country 
indicates their appreciation of the need 
of such definite facts 
ACCOUNTING METHOD 
When business was done on a large 
percentage of profit, questions of ac 
curate cost and of operating efhciency 


were not so important, but in most lines 
of industry to-day profits are compara 
tively small, and a manufacturer who 
know with a [ 
accuracy what it costs him to produce 
the different articles he 
and what it him to 
not in a position to meet competition 


does not close degree ot 
manufactures 


costs sell them, is 






















An 


Important 
Consideration 






During the coming year many improve 
ments will be made in your plant equip- 
ment 


These improvements wil! all contnbute 
to increased production, lower costs, less 
spoilage and more efhcient operatives 


One of the most important factors in 
your equipment which directly affects the 
efhciency of the entire organization deserves 
more than passing attention—that 1s the 
hghting system 


You cannot afford to neglect it 


In Westinghouse Mazda Lamps you 
have the most efhcient lighting units ob 
tainable They are more efficient to-day 
than they were a year ago. And a year 
trom now further improvements will have 
been made 


Your light is of sufficient importance to 
warrant your making effort to keep abreast 
of the developments 
Start this year by putting Westinghouse 
Mazdas in every outlet That will mean the 
more production, lower lighting costs, less 


spoilage and more efficient operatives 
right away 





“ Guaranteed by the Name” 


Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


You Given 
So Lt: 


The advertisement repro- 
duced, which appeared in 
this and other magazines at 


first of the vear, con- 


tained a suggestion of great 
value to vou. 

The thought behind it is 
expressed clearly in one sen- 
tence—"* You cannot afford 


to neglect it.” 


If you have not thought of your lighting sys- 
tem, if you are not absolutely sure that you are 
getting the best possible light at minimum cost, 
now 1s the time to consider this important factor. 


Remember—* You c 


77 


it. 


efliciency. 


annot afford to neglect 
Your lighting affects everythine—produc- 
tion, quality, spoilage, 


safety, cleanliness and 


We have studied industrial lighting and can 


help you. 





“A 
% 


4 
a 


The Lamp for Ir 





Write the nearest office. 


ke. ff ore 


ar 


idustrial Lighting 
“_ < 


ves 3 


We cordially invite vou to inspect 
our exhibit at the National Textile Ex- 


position in Boston. 


We will have a 


display that will interest you. 


Guaranteed by the Name 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


Atlanta Cincinnati 


Baltimore Cleveland 


Boston Columbus 
Buffalo Dallas 
Butte Denver 
Chicago Detroit 


* Westinghouse Lamp Corporation 
kxport Sales Dept., 165 
Canada 


For 


Canadian 


Broadway, 
Westinghouse Co., 


Kansas City Pittsburgh 
Los Angeles be — 

e “St Auis 
Milwaukee Salt Lake Cit 
New Orleans San Francisc: 
New York Seattle 
Philadelphia Syracuse 
Ne Ba Ke 


mited, Hamilton, Ont 













No. 3 C for silk and cotton fabrics. 


CLOTH DOUBLING 
WINDING & MEASURING 
MACHINES. 





For woolen, cotton and silk goods. 





Write for descriptive bulletin. 





J. E. Windle 


Worcester, Mass. 





SHUTTLE BOBBINS 


No. 4 


Shuttle Bobbins from — seven- 
eighths to two inches in diameter and 
any length up to twelve inches. 
Suitable for all kinds of duck, uphol- 
steries, tapestries, asbestos, ratana 
or any kind of fancy yarns for auto- 


matic or other looms. 


OSWALD LEVER CO., inc. 


BUILDERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


13th and Cumberland Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WINDERS “SPECIALLY 
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Sixty-seven Years 
of Brush Making 


| Sixty-seven years of successful manufac- 
turing in any line is a pretty good assur- 


ance of a meritorious product. 


Since 1849 we have been manufacturing 
mill and machine brushes for every tex- 


tile requirement. 


| And this record is but the foundation upon 
which we plan to build an even more suc- 


cessful future. 


But doesn’t it warrant your investigating 
right now the reason for this long con- 
tinued and constantly increasing popu- 
larity of Mason Brushes? 


€ A trial order will tell the story. 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 









ARE SMALL IN THEMSELVES, BUT ARE 


A BIG HELP 


TO COTTON MANUFACTURERS 







/THE BRISTOL COUNTER 
ee TS a ee 


C.J. ROUT CO.BAISTOL CONM.US A, 


Capacities 10,000 to 10,000,000 


ROOT COUNTERS 


help you to prevent disputes with employees when on piece 
work—prevent errors in production on quantity orders—pre- 
vent waste of material, resulting from over-production. 

It doesn’t matter whether you want to count the output of 
a loom, a folding machine, braiding machine or any other tex- 
tile machinery in your mill, you can get the exact count, me- 
chanically accurate, with a Root Counter. 

If your needs are peculiar and entirely different from others 
we can produce a Counter that will meet your wants. Root 
Counters operate to left or right; forward or backward; con- 
tinuous or repeat. 

If you want absolute accuracy in counts with all the savings 

that this means just remember— 


There’s a Root Counter for Every Textile Use 


If you have a counting problem put it up to us 


Send coupon now for catalog showing Root Counters counting textile products 


C. J. ROOT CO., 100 Morey St., Bristol, Ct. 


Gentlemen: Please send Catalog No. 18 
We want to Count 


We want. 
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ntelligently and invites business dis- 


ster 
Many of the 
ive thorous 


h manufacturers 
gh cost accounting systems, 
the number of small manufacturers 


larger 


have no adequate cost accounting 
stem and who price their goods arbi- 
rarily is amazing. It is essential for 


small manufacturer’s success that 
know on what particular article he 
making a fair profit and on what he 
making only a narrow margin of 
losing money. If he has this 
yrmation he can concentrate on the 
inufacture and sale of the product 
which the profits are satisfactory. 
hole industries, in many instances, are 
ffering from a general lack of intelli- 
nt knowledge of cost. 


yt oF 


WAY COMMISSION CAN HELP 
lhe Commission has no intention and 
desire to use compulsory methods. 
hopes to reach the desired end by 
couraging improvements in account- 
g practice, by indorsing standard sys- 
ns of bookkeeping and cost account- 
g, and by assisting in devising stand- 
rd systems, either at the request of 
lividual merchants and manufac- 
irers, or through the association that 
presents the industry. It is recog- 
ed that no one standard system of 
‘counting is applicable to all classes 
; business, and the Commission, while 
cognizing the commercial advantages 
be derived from uniformity of sys- 
ms, does not advise making a change 
vhere systems already installed give 
dequate information and are econom- 
cally operated. 
ADVISORY POWERS 
[he Commission, in the second place, 
s especially authorized to make investi- 
itions at the request of the President 
either House of Congress, or the At- 
torney General, as to alleged violations 
the anti-trust law; also to investigate 
manner in which decrees entered at 
f the United States to restrain 
lation of the anti-trust laws are being 
The Commission is also 
rized, at the request of the Federal 





irts, to suggest appropriate decrees 
suits brought by the United States 

nder the anti-trust laws. The decrees 
+] 


urt in some Sherman law cases 
ive not as a matter of fact brought 
results intended 
court trying a great variety of cases 
1 have the expert, intimate knowledge 
an industry necessary to formulate 
1 It is expected that 
composed of business 
men with a permanent expert staff, can 
render real the Federal 
in their difficult and important 


tne beneficial 


ffectiy 
commission, 





assistance to 


INVESTIGATION OF FOREIGN TRADE 


[he Commission is specifically au- 
horized to investigate trade conditions 
with foreign countries where 
issociations, combinations or practices 
f manufacturers, merchants or traders, 
r other conditions, may affect the for- 
ign trade of the United States. Under 
he authority granted by this section, 
the Commission 


in and 


is conducting a thor- 
ough investigation into competitive con- 
litions in foreign trade, and methods 
dopted by foreign manufacturers and 
xporters in the distribution of their 
ods. It has held hearings in different 
ections of the United States, consid- 
red the views of thousands of prom- 
nent manufacturers and exporters in 
his country, received special reports 
trom United States consuls abroad, and 
sent its agents to foreign markets to 


‘btain first-hand information. 

I take pleasure in stating that in this 
work the Commission has received the 
earty co-operation of the business men 
nd as a result of the investigation the 
ommission has obtained a vast amount 
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The Commis- 
sion expects to submit the results of its 
work to Congress in the immediate 
future, with the hope that legislation 
will be enacted will place our 
business on an equal footing with our 


foreign competitors 


of valuable information 


which 


It has been the practice of some 
manufacturers, who control 
in their line a large part of the world 
market, to destroy competition abroad 
by reducing prices in the markets of 
their competitors to a point below the 


While not 


sarily contrary to business 


European 


cost of production neces 
ethics, this 
Competition 
to-day is international in character and 
the American is entitled 
to the same degree of protection from 
unfair methods, sought to be perpetrated 
by foreign 1 from 
unfair competition from domestic com- 
petitors. already 
protecting industries against this 
form of competition. England 
following their example is considering 
the enactment of such a law to protect 
its newly-established dye industry 
This country, too, in the judgment of 
the Commission, should declare dump- 
ing in foreign 
method of 


practice usually is unfair 


manutacturer 


rivals, as it receives 


Some countries are 
their 
unfair 


trade to be an unfair 
competition and subject to 
the same restrictions as are placed upon 
similar practices in domestic trade 


NEED OF EXPORT TRADI 

We have reached the point under not 
mal conditions must have 
foreign markets for our surplus manu 
factured product. The American peo 
ple, and particularly business men, large 


and small, 


where we 


are heartily in favor of the 
Government giving immediate relief 
that will make it possible for us to ob 
tain our share of foreign business so 
that our factories may run continuously 
and our labor be permanently em- 
ployed 

In foreign trade men think in terms 
of national competition. In many for 
eign markets the contest is not so much 
between individual corporations as it is 
national industries. For ex 
ample, the contest in South America is 


not be steel manufacturers in 


between 


tween two 
(germany or two steel manufacturers in 
Ineland, but it is between the German 
steel industry, the English steel indus 
ry, and the American steel industry 
In South America we hear not of the 
potential competition ot 
individual corporations 

houses, but of German, French, Amet 
ican or English competition. 
of cartels or trade 
industries in 


actual Or 
European 


By means 
associations the 
leading those countries 
have organized and when they move 
forward into foreign markets they move 
forward united against competitors 
from other nations. Countries like 
England and Germany have built up a 
permanent export market in the coun- 
tries of the world through the earnest 
co-operative efforts on the part of those 
interested in the particular industry in 
question 

REGULATIVI 


The Federal Trade Commission, in 
the third place, has certain regulative 
power over interstate commerce. This 
power of the Commission affects vitally 
men engaged in interstate commerce 
and is the one in which you, as business 
men, ought to be most interested. The 
regulative power of the Commission is 
conferred, not alone by the Trade Com- 
mission Act, but by certain sections of 
the Clayton Act. Section two of the 
Clayton Act declares discrimination in 
price between different purchasers of 
commodities to be unlawful under cer- 
tain conditions. This section is espe- 
cially interesting to manufacturers. It 
does not mean that the same price must 
be made to all customers, but it does 


POWERS 





that a manufacturer or dealer 
shall not make low prices in the 


mean 


where he has competition for the pur- 
pose of putting the competitor out 
business This kind of price 
was one of the favorite clubs of certait 
powerful monopolies. You will be in 
terested in that some of the 
serious cases were settled by the 
Commission without 


As soon as the 


knowing 
most 
formal proceed 
ings Commission in 
vestigated the facts, the unlawful prac 
tice ceased 

Section three of the 
exclusive 


same act makes 
suurchase and_ sale 
I 

unlawful 


arrange 
ments certain condi- 
ions, [his section prohibits exclusive 
or “tying”’ 


under 


contracts whereby a lesse« 
deal 


or purchaser agrees not to use or 
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in the merchandise of a 


competitor, when the 


machinery o1 
effect may be sul 
stantially to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of com 


merce. Some of the most important 
cases now before the Commission in 
olve the legality of these so-called 
‘tying contracts.” It may be noted 
that similar agreements, with respect 


patented articles, have in recent years 
been prohibited by the laws of England, 
\ustralia, and New Zealand 

Section seven declares it unlawful for 
\ corporation engaged in interstate com 
merce to purchase the stock of a com 
where the effect of 
substantially to 


lessen competition between the two cor 


peting 
such purchas« 


corporation 


may be 


porations, or to restrain commerce in 
any section or commodity, or tend to 
create a monopoly in any line of com 
merce. Section seven also makes it 


unlawful for a holding company to ac- 
quire stock in two or more corporations 
where the effect of such 
may be substantially to lessen competi 
tion between the two corporations, or 
to restrain commerce in any section o1 
commodity, or tend to create a monop- 
oly in any line of commerce. 


acquisition 


Section eight makes it unlawful for 
corporations with more than a million 
dollars capital to have common di 


rectors, if elimination of 
by agreement between the two would 
restrain trade. This provision does not 
become effective until Oct. 15, 1916, two 
years after the passage of the Clayton 
Act, consequently the Commission has 
not as yet had anything to do in the 
enforcement of it. 

Section Five of the Federal Trade 
\ct makes the general declaration that 
unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce are unlawful, and authorizes the 
Commission to enforce this provision 


competition 


in all cases where the Commission is 
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f the opinion that 
is sufficient to require action by the Fi 
ral Government. 
None of these provisions, eitl 

the ¢ layton \ct r the Federal Trad 
\ct, are criminal provisions. There is 
no penalty of any kind 
hod provided for their enforcement 
is entire 


The Commission is 


y new. 
thorized, whenever it has 
lieve that any of these | 
violated, to file complaint. stating 
charges, notifying the person or 
poration complained of to appear bef: 
the Commission and show cause wl 
an order should not be issued by tl 
Commission 


directing 


corporation complained of to cease 


desist from the illegal practice. | 
hearing is considered desirable by either 
the Commission or the party complain 
against in the Circuit Court of Appeals 
the court must accept the facts found 
Commission if there is any ev 
dence in the record upon which su 

} 


findings can be based 
HANDLING UNFA 

You will be interested in 
‘ 


h he Commission actually han 


how t 
complaints for violations of these 
rious sections of t Clayton Federal 


\cts 


ommission to make 


Trade Commission 
the purpose ot the ¢ 
work as informal and 
possible Any perso 
ipply to the ¢ 


the preliminary 
expeditious as 
may ommission and call 
its attention to the use of unta 
methods of competition or to the viola 
tion of any of the sections of the Clay 
ton Act 
“J 


1ders 


The Commission, if it con 
the facts as 
violation 


S stated a prol ibl 
thorougl 


facts before any 


instituted In 


of law, conducts a 
investigation into the 
formal proceedings are 


all cases it notifies the party complained 
of of the charges and gives him a full 
opportunity to state the facts from h 
point of view, and to explain or det 
the charges that have been mad ry 
person complained of is also given 
ipportunity voluntarily to cease and d 
sist. If, as a result of this investigati 
the Commission is. satisfied that tl 
complaint is unfounded in fact, 

the practice complained of is voluntaril 
discontinued, the Commission fil ! 
formal complaint of any kind. If 

the other hand, the Commission has rea 
son to believe that the law is bein 
lated, and the persons complained 
refuse to discontinue the practice, tl 
Commission issues a formal complaint 


ind holds a hearing 

As a usual thing the ( 
not disclose either publicly or to t 
complained of the 
filed the 
the Commission. There are 
sons for this practice. It is desirabl 
in the first place that 
feel free to call the 
Commission to the practices which art 
unlawful without incurring the hi 
of powerful interests, and 


“ommission 
sons name of tl 


person who application witli 


everyone should 
ittention of the 





second, the 
Commission, in filing any formal com 
plaint acts for the public interests and 
makes its charges in its own nam¢ 
CONFERENCE RULINGS PUBLISHED 
You will be interested in knowing 
how this practice of the Commission in 
relation to the enforcement of law is 
working out. During the first year of 
the Commission’s work there have been 
filed with it nearly two hundred appli- 
cations or complaints for violations of 
those provisions of law which the Com- 
mission is authorized to enforce. 
Many of these complaints gave rise 
to conference rulings which the Com- 
mission published for the information 
of business men and others interested 
in the work of the Commission. These 
are not decisions in formal proceedings, 
but merely expressions of the opinion 
of the Commission on applications for 





Life today is too 
short to use the 
methods of yester- 
day. We ask your 
consideration of 


Wyandotte 
Textile 
Soda 


ecause it matches up with 
our Twentieth Century civil 


There are a number ot 


uses for which it is not fitted. 
But for those for —— we 
recommend it, it shows a 
marked improvement over 


any othe process; so notice 
able is this improvement that 
once the mill man is “shown” 
he becomes a constant user of 
\\ yvandotte Textile Soda. 
We have no disposition to 
claim the impossible for this 
article, but we very much de 
sire that you should use it. 
When you know it as we 
know it, and use it where it is 
intended to be used, there is 
not the least doubt in’ our 
inds but what you will be 
iS anxious to continue its use 
we are to have you. 
Do you know about 


Wyandotte Concen- 
trated Ash 


and 


. 
Wyandotte Kier 
. oo eo 9 

Boiling Special ? 
hey are just as efficient for 
hat we recommend them as 
\\Vvandotte Textile Soda 
tor its intended uses. 

Order from your supply 
ouse, 


This Trade Mark Card 


| ““Wpandotte” | 





cm 3 3 Ford Compare. j 
Wreeten, Beh 


en a 


In Every Package 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Mich., U.S.A. 
This Soda acy been awarded 


the highest prize wherever 
exhibited. 
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Dye Propucts ComPANY or THE UNITED STATES 


OFFICES AND FACTORY: 


MANAYUNK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Announces the production 
of its first colors by its 
new processes. 


All of the colors are 
DIRECT, FAST and 
RAPID in their applica- 
tion. 


Colors for COTTON— 
WOOL — SILK. 








Holland Aniline Company 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS OF 
Dutch Color and Chemical Works, Ltd., Delft, Holland 


FORMULA FOR DYEING 


SULFOBISTRE 


Extra conc. Special 


WOOL 


Dissolve in the boiling bath 8°; Sulfobistre extra conc. 


Enter the goods, boil for one quarter of an hour and add 
24°, Glauber’s salt, boil for another quarter of an 


hour and steep for one hour. 
Rinse thoroughly. 


Soften with 1°; acetic acid. 


This formula produces a shade 
of a very fast dark mode brown 


HOLLAND ANILINE COMPANY 
118 WEST KINZIE STREET 
CHICAGO 
ILL. 
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FROST- PROOF 
CLOSET 













The most du: 
able and ec 


closet for m 
villages. 


Over 150,000 
use in all c! 
mates. 


Requires no pi 
Simplest wat 
closet made. 


VOGEL No. 5 


FACTORY CLOSET 


durable valve 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


nomical wate 


Has the sim- 
plest and most 


ever put on 


a water closet. 
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issuance of complaints and informal 
juiries with regard to ‘particular facts 
ich involve the interpretation and 
istruction of the Federal Trade Com- 
ssion Act and of those sections of the 
yton Act with the enforcement of 
ch the Commission is charged. 
ies of these rulings may be obtained 
m the Commission. 
t appeared, for example, on applica- 
for the issuance of a complaint, 
manufacturer engaged in inter- 
commerce issued a_ publication 
ch, under the guise of trade news, 
veyed misinformation of a character 
air and detrimental to the applicant’s 
iness. Upon investigation by the 
Commission the applicant advised that 
use of the alleged unfair method 
been discontinued; and the party 
iplained of assured the Commission 
that its policy had changed with a 
nge of management and no_ such 
ctice would in the future be engaged 
ither against the applicant or any 
r competitor. Under these circum- 
es the Commission held that a for- 
proceeding would not be in the in 
st of the public. 
is was to be expected with a new 
the provisions of which were not 
rally well understood, a number of 
ications were trivial or relating to 
tters clearly outside the jurisdiction 
the Commission. On the other hand, 
y of the complaints were of a sub 
ntial nature and most of them were 
usted or settled without any formal 
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proceedings or litigation. The informal 
investigations conducted by the Com- 
mission have resulted either in proving 
clearly the facts as charged were not 
true, or the persons or corporation com- 
plained of has, at the suggestion of the 
Commission, voluntarily ceased to use 
methods of business which were illegal 
or doubtful. 


SUMMARY OF COMMISSION’S WORK 

The work of the Federal Trade Com 
misston then is, first, preventative, and, 
second, constructive. We have found 
from experience that the number of 
business men who intend to violate the 
law is negligible. The great majority 
of them are conducting their business 
honestly and desire to continue to do 
so. We have found them willing to 
co-operate with us to eliminate unfair 
methods from their own industry 
methods which they individually dis- 
approve, but which they lack the col- 
lective power to destroy. 

Our work, as you have seen, is more 
than negative. It is constructive. While 
real success of business depends on the 
men in it, it is our purpose to do every- 
thing that we possibly can to help the 
business interests of the country—not 
only the large concerns but the small 
and medium size concerns as well. Busi 
ness men will find us willing to co 
operate heartily with them in increasing 
the efficiency of their industries, in im- 
proving the methods of trade, and in 
developing markets abroad for Ameri 


can goods 


Foreign Trade Building 


By Donald Frothingham, New York 


. up-building of a great American 
foreign trade can be reduced to 
ingle problem of how to sell more 
erican goods in foreign markets 
problem of selling goods abroad is 
individual one. Its solution depends 
individual action, rather than discus 

n, and the main reason for this is that 
ods do not “sell themselves” in 
reign markets any more than they do 


1 
+) 


he Umited States. 


lor the first time in the history of 
s country, the foreign trade problem 
has assumed national proportions 
Shifts in world trade following the 
declaration otf war in Europe have 
thrown our manufacturers into foreign 
rade work and have demonstrated our 
unpreparedness ” in the rudiments of 
foreign trade procedure. With the ex- 
ption of a_ selected few American 
ducts, such as sewing machines, 
typewriters, automobiles, illuminating 
ils, cash registers and footwear, our 
anufactured lines have been largely 
conspicuous by their absence on foreign 
markets 
Suddenly enough, there has come both 
mand and opportunity in foreign fields 
American goods. The American 
inufacturer finds himself willing to 
ive foreign trade, and at the same 
me uncertain just how to get it, many 
them have recognized their own limi- 
ons in this new work, and have 
mptly reviewed the opportunities for 
sistance in landing these desirable 
reign trade prizes. 


FOREIGN OFFICES ALREADY EXIST 

lost of you are familiar with the 
nerican Express offices abroad, in the 
vs when you traveled Europe on the 
miliar blue American Express travel- 

ers checks. Suffice it to say that these 

thees have been maintained in the 
reign field for 25 years. They cover 
rope from one end to the other; on 
r payroll is a foreign organization 

©: more than 500 men. This past year 


‘ 


the American Express offices have been 
extended to include Petrograd, Buenos 
\ires, Manila and Hongkong 


These branches abroad do three main 
kinds of business—foreign financial 
transactions: foreign freight and ex 
press traffic, both import and export; 
foreign travel and tourist business 

Our foreign trade promotion problem 
was how to use these American Express 
offices for the best advantage of Amer 
ican manufacturers who are. after 
foreign business. \n exhaustive in 
vestigation was started, which resulted 
in the organization of what we call the 
Foreign Trade Information Bureau, 
which offers a variety of specialized 
information and service to help Amer- 
ican manufacturers get their products 
into foreign markets. The foreign of- 
hees have become points of local com- 
mercial information available for our 
American business friends 


Investigation disclosed that a_ tre- 
mendous majority of manufacturers 
needed: active assistance abroad. The 
manufacturers themselves outlined the 
services wanted, why they were wanted, 
and how they could be used. We did 
the rest, by perfecting the program and 
putting the plan into full operation 

REPORTS ON FOREIGN FIRMS 

The services finally devised include, 
first of all, the use of our foreign or- 
ganization to secure confidential reports 
on the rating and standing of foreign 
With this came the 
making of confidential trade investiga- 


business concerns 


tions, on order, in foreign markets on be- 
half of American business houses. The 
manufacturer provides us with a list of 
questions, the answers to which will give 
him the exact information he requires 
Such questionnaires are transmitted 
direct to foreign offices designated—in- 
vestigations are conducted locally, and 
returns made to the Foreign Trade In- 
formation Bureau in New York. 

A second important service is the use 
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CAMERON PRINCIPLE 


Slitting and Rewinding Machine 


for converting wide webs of any 
kind of material into strips of any 
width and rolling up the strips into 
firm coils all at one operation. 
10,000 to 15,000 yards of cloth can 
be handled by one operator in a 
nine hour day. 





Many cotton manufacturers are now converting their wide web 


into firm rolls of strip and selling them in that form instead ot 


leaving it for the buyer to cut them up at much greater expense. 
g s | 


Chere is a constantly increasing demand for goods in the roll for 
use by the shoe, corset, typewriter ribbon, clothing and other 
trades, to say nothing of the tremendous demands for coils in 


the shape of surgeon's bandages. 


Che opportunity for cotton manufacturers to give greater service 
to their customers, enabling them to make the goods more profit 
ablé and in correspondingly increasing quantities should be 


taken advantage of 


The Cameron Machine can easily be made a part of your present 
equipment without changing around and readily converts 10,000 
yards of wide fabric into strips each day. In cutting it leaves a 


clean, smooth edge free from fraying. 


Che process is generally even cheaper than folding, to say nothing 


of the added service to the customer. 


Send for catalog and other interesting literature 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


57-61 Poplar Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Canadian Agents Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd 
70 York St., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


British Agents Canadian-American Machinery Co., Ltd 


8 Bouverie Street, London, England 
Agents for Norway and Sweden—Lorentzen & Wettre 
Kristiania, Norwa 
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The 
© Textile 
rm Motor 


that is 


ultToLa 


is made by 


CROCKER -WHEELER 
COMPANY 


AMPERE, NEW JERSEY 





Baltimore Chicago _ Denver 
Birmingham Cincinnati Detroit 
Boston Cleveland Newark 
New Haven Pittsburg 
New York St. Paul 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
Syracuse 





There’s No Meter 
on DayLite 


No meter measures up the daylight in your plant and 
charges up the 
charge and 


units. It comes in the windows free of 
gives your workers their greatest efficiency. 
light throughout the 


factory with Glidden GLIDDEN conditions. Unlike 
DavLite Mill White whitewash it does not 
and have a full day- Da yLite chip, flake or turn yel- 


light day. Put more ys low. It is made in 
hours on both ends of MILL WHITE gloss, semi-gloss and 
your factory day with flat. Easily applied 
this durable, water-proof and and quickdrying. The Glidden 
washable wall finish. Man can help you get maximum 

Glidden’s DayLite Mill White value out of free daylight. Put 
isa high quality non-porous finish in a call today. 


The Gidden Yarnte> Sompeny 


' 


Spread this free that is unaffected by 


Cc call: Ohio 





- \ R. OWNER,” said the Architect to his client, 


loxement is a dry powder, added in small quantities to the Portland Cement. 
concrete and waterproofs it against the fiercest driving storms—-even against water pressure. 

Tons of it used in the Woolworth Building, the big drydock at the New York Navy Yard and other 
important structures. Waterproofs reinforced concrete factories, piers, bulkheads, chimneys, tanks, 
dams, bridges, walls, etc., etc. 

Those intere 
Address Dept. U. 


smoke or atmospheric 
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‘WELL MAKE THIS 


‘the walls and floors of this 
building of yours will be concrete—and they will be waterproof, too. 


‘There can be no doubt of this because I have specified 


REMEMBER /TS WATERPROOF) 


TOXEMENT 


PAT Ere TT’ & & 


e . 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


It lubricates the 


sted in any form of concrete construction should read our ‘‘Toxement Booklet,’ 


TOCH BROTHERS 


Established 1848 


Inventors and Mfrs. R.I. W. Preservative Paints, Compounds, Enamels, Etc. 


320 Fifth Ave., New York 


Works: New York, London, Eng., and Toronto, Can. 


Smith Hydraulic Turbines 


FOR THE 


LOW HEAD PLANT 








Why? Because it means 


HIGH QUALITY SERVICE and 
ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


The two most important factors in the selection of power equipment. 


Our Bulletin Y descriptive of the most recent practice 
in Turbine Design and Development will interest you 


Write Today 


S. MORGAN SMITH CO., York, Pa. 


BOSTON—176 FEDERAL ST. CHICAGO—76 W. MONROE ST. 


3-22-10 























Me 


re] 
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the foreign offices as points for local 
duction. Many American manu- 
urers were not securing action on 

r correspondence with foreign pros- 

s. The foreigner wanted to know 
standing and reputation of the 
rican house before doing business. 
ieet this need we devised the Amer- 
Reference Statement form, to be 

| out by American firms, for deposit 

in the files of the foreign offices desig- 
nated to be held available to foreign 
business inquirers without any charge to 
5 inquirers. The service has proven 
notably successful in cutting down the 
of preliminary negotiations by cor- 





DONALD FROTHINGHAM 


respondence, by making possible an ef- 

tive first hand introduction in foreign 
( untries 

FOR NEW BUSINESS CONNECTIONS 

Foreign business men have for years 
made a habit of calling at our offices 
abroad for information on American 
producers or manufacturers. Since the 
war, these calls have multiplied so fast 
that to facilitate business for our Amer- 
ican friends, American catalog files 
have been placed into operation at cer- 
tain offices, where they are held avail- 
able for inspection and study by foreign 
business callers. Results from this work 
have been particularly good at Buenos 
\ires and Petrograd, in effecting new 
lirect connections and in the placing of 
orders for immediate business. 

On the other hand American firms 
may be looking for foreign prospects 
with whom to open correspondence. By 
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calling upon our branches abroad we 
have been able to secure direct lists of 
desirable dealers, importers, etc., in 
foreign territories, lists of every de- 
scription, which have the merit of being 
fresh and accurate and which have made 
possible successful sales by direct cir- 
cularization. 

For the manufacturer who has al- 
ready started foreign business, the 
friendly offices of our men abroad have 
often secured adjustments, and saved 
litigation in case of trouble. In other 
instances, the case has been quietly 
turned over to a reputable local at- 
torney, in such fashion as to “save the 
bacon” of an American house in trouble 
with a foreign buyer of uncertain repu- 
tation, 

FOREIGN TRADE BUREAU’S WORK 

The shortest statement of our work in 
foreign trade promotion is the fact that 
our foreign organization is at the serv- 
ice of American manufacturers as 
“friends at court ”—in the full sense of 
the word—outside of our active work as 
handlers of foreign exchange, foreign 
freight or foreign travel traffic. There 
is only one limitation, and this involves 
the selling of goods on a commission or 
any other basis. Up to the point of 
actually selling, the company stands 
ready to render almost any service that 
will result in foreign trade building 

Such is the work of the Foreign 
[rade Information Bureau, working for 
American manufacturers in their fight 
for world trade, and operating through 
the chain of the company’s foreign of 
fices in Europe, South America and 
the Orient. The story is new only in 
that the service is available through an 
established American organization. Sim- 
ilar work has been done for years by 
German and British organizations in 
the foreign field. Necessity throws 
American manufacturers into active 
foreign business, and it is our privilege 
to make available the “on hand” serv- 
ices of an American-built and owned 
foreign organization for their as- 
sistance. 

For the unblushing reiteration of th¢ 
phrase American Express in this de- 
scription of trade service, I ask your 
forbearance. It has been necessary to 
show concretely how a service has been 
developed for actual rather than the- 
oretical help in selling American goods 
abroad with due regard for the out- 
standing fact that Uncle Sam’s problem 
of foreigm trade extension is the prob- 
lem of selling his wares, rather than 
discussing conditions, 


Welfare Work 
By Charles R. Towson, New York 


HERE is much in common between 
the industry which you represent 
ind the industrial work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association which 1] 
represent. The product of the textile 
industry is cloth—a byproduct is the 
aracter of the workers. The product 
f the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is character—a by-product is effi- 
ciency in producing cloth. Our indus- 
trial progress has brought many changes 
standards especially of organization, 
methods and machinery. At first these 
anges moved slowly like a succession 
dissolving views but now they make 
veritable motion picture. This prog- 
ress in organization, method and machin- 
y, has been directed in the main to- 
ird one objective, production. The 
test of ability of manager, superin- 
tendent, foreman and workman, has 
been the output. It is this that got us 
last year $2 from the factories for every 
llar from the farm. Of course, this 
has meant pressure; every man in a re- 
sponsible place in industry has felt it; 
the workers have felt it too. 


It is a striking fact to-day, however, 
that industry is taking on a larger ob- 
jective; it must have not only produc- 
tion, but efficiency in production. This, 
as I understand it, means the largest 
possible output with the smallest pos- 
sible waste—of time, material or energy. 
This includes a lessening of the pressure 
and greater attention to the avoidance 
of waste, especially human waste. 

Industry is saving material to-day as 
never before. I have just come from 
a coal mining territory, where the State 
reports five years ago, showed that 50 
per cent. of the coal was being wasted 
in mining. Now mines in that State are 
losing only 8 per cent. It will not do in 
the future to destroy a ton of coal for 
every one marketed, as is still being done 
in some fields. Organization, machinery 
and method must be adjusted so as to 
market that ton of coal with the least 
possible loss of time, material and 
energy. Lumbermen, as another ex 
ample, are no longer content with in- 
creasing the production. They are busy 
with conservation. They are prevent 


Portable “SANISEP” 
Sewerage Outfits 


for mills, mill villages, schools, and 
private homes. 


We manufacture all sizes of SEP- 
TIC TANKS for buildings equipped 
with running water, but without sani- 
tary sewerage disposal. 


Also PRIVY TANKS. for use 


where there is no running water or 
other sanitary means of disposing of 


TANKS re- 


quire no cleaning out, the only atten- 


human waste. ‘These 


tion necessary being the addition of a 
small amount of water at intervals. 


We design UNIT PRIVY SYSTEMS for 
mill villages under efficient and scientific prin- 
ciples. If you have any unusual conditions 
to cope with our engineering department is at 
your service. 3 


Our “SANISEP” TANKS are economi- 
cal, constructed of reinforced concrete, thor- 
oughly waterproofed, and will last indefinite- 
ly. They employ the L RS SYSTEM devised 
by the United Public Health Service and pro- 
nounced by them as being the most efficient so 
far discovered. 


This system employs two tanks — one air- 
tight and dark, which is essential to complete 
the septic action. They are the only rein- 
forced concrete tanks on the market, made in 
one piece with solid bottom and absolutely 
water-tight. Require no cleaning out and are 
100% fly and mosquito proof. 


Patents Pending 


Cement Products Company 
Wilmington, N. C. 








re y neglect and by un- 
indling 

is guarding the time element 
irefully than ever Every time- 
ng feature that can be dis- 
ed with is quickly cut off. There 
t be no lost motior Scientitic man- 
wement has helped the man of the steel 
handle 47 tons of pig iron a 

la ho had been handling only 12 
stry has alse felt the necessity 
iding the waste of energy It 
( e skillful in wresting the heat 


m escaping smoke, steam and 


and makes profit from the by- 


HUMAN FACTOR 


‘Should not the new stand, efficiency in 
duction, apply to the human factor 
vell as to the organization, ma 


chinery and material? Employers every 





vhere answer ° ves.” They are begin 
ng to put a premium upon that produc 
ich secures a maximum output, 
the minimum waste of life, limb or 
in welfare Che genius in industry 
cl is given to the world the won- 
der f machine values is beginning to 
re tself to the more important if 
re difficult subject of human value 
ormerly it was difhcult to in 
itive managements to dis 
il machines tor new, s it is to 
Vy met ae ( dealing 

il actor Pr wres iS be 
| \¢ 1 and Ihe \A cre i» iI 

i ctiic ( 

t} st Oo act 

ta a { | Ct 

Have a 

education, et 

t 1 wagem« 
I egal t iteria 
o scan with special 
tures for tl lfare of 
! \ manutacturer who was 
CWE recently regarding some 
work which he favored but 
| olve a cost of $8,000 for 


equipment and $1,500 a year 


aintenance said “that would re 
juire special consideration by the di- 
rector nd certain of our stockholders 


and | know they will not approve it.” 
(On his desk lay the order to discard 
$18,000 worth of machinery and install 


$40,000 worth of new. He had no trouble 


} 


vetting quict action on scrapping old 
machinery, but with the question of 
scrapping old methods of dealing with 


emploves it was different 
Few managers can estimate human 


values and they have difficulty in making 


directors and stockholders understand 
the economic value of such factors as 

tegrity, intelligence, stability and good 
will Stockholders’ and directors’ re- 
sponsibility for two things is becoming 
clearer and more binding every year, 
vi to know more about human values 


support managers in the use of 
methods and agencies for the welfare of 
the workers. In the future they must be 
as willing to invest heroically for the 


imanics as they have in the mechanics 


i 
SPIRITUAL VALUE 
he greatest forces in industry are, 
ke the electric current, unseen In 
tegrity ror example, cannot be reduced 
i rmula, but it is a real financial 
factor. It will take a remarkable stop- 
watch and piece-work system to offset 
he lack of integrity on the part of em 
ves, Whether it be dishonesty or care- 
ess indifterence Intelligence cannot be 
it er the microscope but the lack of 
ound t show in the dividend col 
lar and cent values of that in 
ng thing we call stability is and al- 
ways has been great \n operator in 
Virginia said recently that 50 per cent 
tal cost of operation is in chang- 
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ing labor. One of your own mill man- 
agers told me that in one year he hired 
ninety-six men to keep twelve positions 
filled. The greatest of all these unseen 
forces is the good will of the worker. 
Suppose you could keep every worker 
on the job. Assume that there were no 
changes. What will it amount to if the 
spirit of the workers is not right? The 
spirit of the workers is industry’s great- 
est asset—or liability. This fact can- 
not be stressed too much. 

The physical welfare of the worker 
should be of great concern to every 
employer for in no single industry can 
it be said of the workers “they are 
physically fit.” The worker’s lack of in- 
telligence and training causes employers 
sleepless nights, but the greatest loss 





CH ARLE R OWSON 
comes to industri whet the spirit 4s 
wrong. The sub-standard body costs in 


dustry its thousands; intelligence below 
par costs its tens of thousands; but what 
are these compared with the loss that 
comes when the spirit of good will 1s 


) 


lacking. From that lack results careless 


neglect; then “ withholding efficiency ” ; 
then sabotage; then open strike; then 
destruction, 

APPRECIATING THE WORKER 

As I think of the labor conditions in 
some other textile fields, I realize the 
importance of your high appreciation in 
this southern field of that great asset 
you possess in your own workers. A 
homogeneous people of one color, race 
and nativity, with traditions in common 
\ people of superior stock, with great 
capacity for development, and capable of 
infinite good will. 

That many of the southern operators 
have appreciated this great human factor 
in your industry is well known. That 
there are some who do not imposes a 
constant penalty upon the whole indus- 
try. | know a good many of the 
southern operators, and, nowhere have 
| met a group of men who seem to de 
sire more sincerely the real welfare of 
their employes. 

You have given much thought and 
invested a good deal of money in vari- 
ous forms of so-called welfare work 
which shows that you do value your re- 
lation to your employes. For Y. M. 
C. A. work alone $342,000 has been in- 
vested in buildings and equipment in 
textile fields and $30,000 is given annu- 
ally for maintenance by employers. For 
maintenance the employes give dollar 
for dollar with employers 

WELFARE WORK DEFINED 

It must be remembered, however, that 
standards are rising fast, and much of 
what a few years ago was welfare work, 
born of the spirit of good will on the 
employer's part, is now merely good 
business and for the employer's profit 
Welfare work is any service rendered in 


the spirit of good will by employers 
to employes beyond that required by the 
law of the land or the necessities of the 
business. It should never be thought of 
in lieu of wages, hours, or right condi- 
tions. It is demonstrated in modern fac- 
tory construction with its light, ventila- 
tion, safety features, rest rooms and 
hospitals; equipment such as _ toilets, 
baths, lockers, restaurants, etc., commu- 
nity churches, schools, libraries and play- 
grounds, and improved housing and 
health conditions. Formerly all of these 
were more or less the evidence of the 
employer’s personal and voluntary in- 
terest, and were dependent somewhat 
upon the success of the business. Now 
they are necessary factors without 
which business cannot be conducted 
with propriety nor with the largest suc- 
cess 

Wise operators will keep pace with 
the rising standards, but they will also 
remember that while the spirit of good 
will among employes is greatly to be de- 
sired and is a prime economic factor, it 
cannot be bargained for or bought—it 
must be begotten. The employer is the 
party of the first part. He should initi- 
ate good will-begetting methods. He 
may count upon his employes to re- 
spond in kind. The mutuality thus es- 
tablished is one of the most satisfying 
things that come into the life of an 
employer. It cannot be measured in 
terms of production or profit. Some 
employers have been disappointed by 
failure of employes to appreciate things 
done for them. The secret is not in 
paternally doing for men but in fra 
ternal co-operation with them. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE PROXY 

If then this spirit of good will and 
mutuality is of such importance in in 
dustry it may not be amiss to refer to 
one of the chief factors in begetting it 

The operating ofhcers, those in im- 
mediate authority, those who interpret 
the policy of the employer to the em- 
ployes and who represent the employes 
to the employer, the man next to the 
men, whether called superintendent, 
foreman, sub-foreman, overseer or just 
plain “boss,” these proxies are at the 
crucial point in most industries. They 
more than any others are in position 
to assure industrial peace or to create 
industrial unrest. There should be 
greater care in their selection, more 
dignity in their positions, and larger 
recognition of their service. 

The success of welfare work of what- 
ever kind is determined in large meas- 
ure by the attitude of these proxies. 
One company put $75,000 into a welfare 
plant and got some returns with fre- 
quent deficits. A new = superintendent 
came; that welfare plant jumped 100 
per cent. in results and no deficits, due 
to the difference in superintendents. 
Progressive policies will fail of best 
results if the foremen or overseers are 
not as progressive as the policies. Are 
your churches weak? The schools back- 
ward? The Welfare Club dragging? 
The Y. M. C. A. below standard? Put 
the microscope on the preachers, the 
teachers, the club manager and the sec- 
retaries, but do not forget to test your 
proxies to see what they are doing to 
help or hinder. 

On the other hand it should be said 
for these men, that they are not always 
recognized as they should be in matters 
concerning human welfare. There are 
foremen and superintendents upon 
whose suggestions large sums have been 
spent for machinery and changes in the 
plant without a question, who, when 
they have suggested changes for im- 
proving the physical, mental or moral 
conditions of the workers, have been 
made to feel that such suggestions were 
without weight. 

In a certain textile field the mills 
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provided a large sum annually 
strengthen the civic and social agen 
after a strike. It would have been |. 
ter to have started before the stri} 
\ certain mining company recently 
pressed a willingness to put up a $5 
000 building for constructive welf 
work, after strikers had taken poss 
sion of their property and made th: 
officers fugitives. If the local super 
tendent of that mine had asked tl 
officers, two years before, to spend $1 
000 for such a building that req 
would probably have been denied 
SUMMARY 

I have referred to: the rising sta: 
ards in industry; the former dema 
for production; the modern demand 
efficiency in production; the fact 
this demand for the avoidance of wa 
applies to the human factor; the i 
that in the human factor the values 
physical and mental, but above all: sp 
itual; the hindrance to welfare w 
by stockholders and directors who 
not know the cash value of charact 
| have commented upon your recog: 
tion of the qualities of peculiar val 
possessed by your employers, and ha 
taken the liberty to suggest giving yo 
superintendents and overseers a mo: 
influential voice in welfare matters. A! 
of these things have a vital relation 
the subject of welfare work, includi: 
such matters as wages and hours, safet 
and health, churches, schools and libr 
ries, hospitals and clubs, insurance ai 
compensation, home beautifying at 
home economics, etc. 

1WO TENDENCIES 

| note two retarding tendencies amo1 
operators which are illustrated by tw 
whom I met recently. One said, 
think welfare work is excellent, 
until our mill has paid a dividend 
can hardly expect our stockholders 1 
approve spending any of their mon 
for such a purpose.” The other said 
“Our mills are in such good conditio: 
so well equipped and operated that w 
do not feel the need for anything mor 
than we are doing for our employes 
The first revealed the state of mind 
which classes contentment-breeding, ef 
ciency-producing, and good will-beget 
ting work as a luxury when it should be 
regarded as a necessary factor in pro- 
duction. The second voiced that an 
cient philosophy that there is no need 
for advertising when business is good 
The first delays the day of dividends 
The second curtails the period of pros 
perity. We can make allowance for a 
short sighted policy that is due to lack 
of funds, better than for the failure of 
the prosperous industry to enlarge its 
welfare program. Just as weeds grow 
faster in rich soil, there are industria! 
ills that arise only in prosperous times 
and progressive contentment and good 
will are the best insurance against then 
MUTUALITY AND TRAINED LEADERSHIP 

May I offer two suggestions as t 
welfare methofls: First—Use thos 
means and those agencies which ar 
mutual and which afford the largest 
possible self-expression on the part ot 
employes and give them a voice in man 
aging all possible phases of welfar: 
work and let them have a share in thx 
cost. Second—Since the activity of the 
workers themselves is to be enlisted let 
this welfare work be done under the 
guidance of a trained leader, a mutual! 
third party, free from official connec 
tion with the company, having a motiv: 
that is known to be uncommercial, and 
a sincere regard for the interests of 
both the employes and the employer. 

Consideration of these facts and prin 
ciples and the use of methods in keep 
ing with them will produce results that 
will justify the use of that much mis 
understood and much abused factor, 
welfare work. 
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Weaves for Linen, Cotton and Union Huckabacks 
By T. Woodhouse 


HE most common huckaback weave 
T is on 10 threads and 10 picks, but 
which is complete on 10 

ids and 6 picks is used extensively 

some classes of towels. Fig. 1 illus- 

es a heavy grade of cloth made with 
this weave, the complete design being 
Fig. 2 at A, the draft at B, 
ind the weaving plan at C. The draft 
may seem rather curious, and perhaps 
t so simple as it might be, but on the 


the weave 


shown in 
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other hand there are distinct practical 
intages which obtain when this draft 
is used in connection with the weaving 
cross-bordered huckaback towels. 
ADVANTAGES IN PRODUCTION 
[he filling for this grade of hucks is 


that both picks may be sent across as a 
louble filling at the same time. The 
nly objection to this particular design 
is the fact that the floats on the back of 
the cloth, although of double filling, are 
not so prominent as the pairs of warp 
ts on the face. It is a method of 
ving, however, by which the produc- 
exceeds that when the 10 by 10 
ve is used. 
1e 10 by 10 huckaback is shown in 
3. This pattern represents a fine 
<aback texture, and it will be seen 
that it represents part of the hem- 
stitched border of a towel. The weave 
this pattern is shown at F, Fig. 4, 
while the draft for the harness, and the 





weaving plan appears at G and H, re- 
spectively, in the same figure. 
UNION TOWELS 

Although this cloth is all linen, some 
excellent fabrics of a similar type are 
made in which all the warp is cotton, 
and the filling flax; while a quality is 
sometimes made in which threads 1, 3, 
5, 6, 8 and 10 are cotton, and threads 2, 
4,7 and 9 are flax. It will thus be seen 


that in the latter case all the plain 
threads are cotton, while the floating 
threads, which form the chief feature 


of the fabrics, are linen. The all-cotton 
warps and the mixed warps are quite 
suitable for roller toweling, or for hand 
towels when the ends are hemstitched 
as illustrated in Fig. 3, or simply fin- 
ished off with an ordinary hem. Linen 
yarn, however, is much more satisfac- 
tory for the warp when the towels are 
to have fringes. 
MORE ELABORATE EFFECTS 

A fringed towel of a rather elaborate 
nature is illustrated in Fig. 5. Three 
rows of hemstitching are shown in ad- 
dition to a fancy cross border and a 
warp fringe. The parts marked F are 
woven with the ordinary 10 by 10 huck- 
aback illustrated at F in Fig. 4; while 
the parts marked J, K and L, in Fig. 5, 
are woven respectively with weaves J, 
K and L, Fig. 6. The filling in parts 
J and K, Fig. 5, is double, and hence the 
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effect in the cloth is equivalent to that 


obtained by using 
and K’, in Fig. 6. 

Designs J and K, well as 
design F, Fig. 4, can be obtained with 
the 4 harness draft illustrated in the 
latter figure. It is evident, however, 
that the 3 up 3 down twill illustrated at 
L, in Fig. 6, and the corresponding 
twilled effect marked L, in Fig. 5, could 
not be woven with four harnesses. 


would be 
weaves J’ 


which 


Fig. 6, as 


LARGER PATTERNS 
The constructional principles illus- 
trated in Figs. 2 and 4 may naturally be 
adopted for larger patterns of a regu- 





lar or irregular order, and Fig. 7 shows 
one on 18 threads and 18 picks. It is 
termed the honeycomb huckaback, or 


Modified 
forms of huckabacks are made on very 
similar principles, but these types form 


and the weaving plan at O. 
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the basket huckaback. The design is 
at M, in Fig. 8, while the draft, 
also on four harnesses, appears at N, 


shown 


Effect of Drafts and Speeds 


we 


FIG. 4 


only a very small proportion of the full 


range of huckaback fabrics which are to 


he found upon the market. 


on Cotton Mill Machinery 


By Sidney P. Munroe 


HERE is a considerable opportunity 

in many mills to increase the ratio 
of producton to cost by the alteration 
of the program of drafts and speeds 
under which the mills in question are 
operating. The conditions which may 
justify such a change are many. It 
may be possible in one mill to reduce 
the first cost of machinery by an altera- 
tion in draft or speed such that the 
number of machines required of a cer- 
tain valuable type may be decreased; or 
it may be possible, in a mill already in 
operation, so to increase the entire card 
room output by a change in spinning 
draft, for instance, that a considerable 
amount of carding machinery may be 
shut down, thus saving labor and power 
costs, or may be made available for the 
production of salable roving. Again it 
is sometimes possible, in a mill that is 
unbalanced, to restore the manufac- 
turing equilibrium between departments 
by a careful revision of drafts and 
speeds. 
some who, we believe, at- 
tach undue importance to the amount of 
deterioration in quality of product which 
may result from a slight change of draft 
gear or driving pulley. It is unquestion- 
ably true that these considerations have 
a vital influence upon the character of 
the ultimate product, but there are cer- 
tain ranges, for the more common 
numbers of yarn, within which the 
drafts and speeds may be altered with 


There are 


hardly a perceptible difference in the 
yarn produced. For instance, the 
writer does not believe that any per- 


ceptible difference could be noted be- 
tween a 40s warp yarn, spun with double 
roving from 8 hank roving with a draft 
of 10, and the same yarn spun with a 
draft of 11 with 7.25 hank roving 
doubled in the creel, providing in both 
cases the same stock were used, and the 
yarn were spun on the same spindle, 
under the same conditions, and with the 
same care being used in all other re- 
spects. 
CARE MUST BE EXERCISED 

Of course, there are many classes of 
goods in the manufacture of which the 
utmost care must be exercised. When 
such goods are being produced excellence 


of quality rather than economy of pro- 
duction is the main desideratum. Fine 
counts of yarn, and special yarns, such 
as tire fabric yarns, crepe yarns, novelty 
yarns, yarns to be used in napped goods, 
ete., would be included under this head- 
ing. The purchasers of goods of this 
nature demand that they shall be of 
superior quality, with the result that a 
change of carding or spinning organi- 
zation sufficient to effect a reasonable 
Saving may cause a deterioration in the 
goods produced, which, though slight, 
might result in a loss of sales and man- 
ufacturing prestige of such size as to 
greatly overbalance the economy in pro- 
duction. 

On the other hand, in the manufac- 
ture of print cloths, for instance, the 
producer must consider the unit-cost 
before all else. There are so many con- 
cerns competing in this line, that to be 
successful a mill must manufacture 
these goods very cheaply. Such con- 
cerns should strive at all times to pro- 
duce yarns strong enough to weave 
most efficiently, and even and clean 
enough to present a reasonably good 
appearance in the finished cloth, but any 
strength or quality in excess of that re- 
quired for the above purposes will be 
attained only at an increased cost. 

PROGRAM FOR PRINT CLOTHS 

Fortunately, print cloth yarns of the 
commoner grades are among those with 
which considerable liberty may be taken 
in the matter of draft and speed pro- 
grams. For this reason we will here 
consider the case of an hypothetical cot- 
ton mill manufacturing cheap print 
cloths, using single roving in the spin- 
ning creel and a conservative card room 
program, and show where certain 
Savings in equipment may he effected by 
taking some liberty with the drafts and 
speeds. It should be understood that the 
writer does not recommend either of the 
two programs analyzed. Both are more 
or less extreme and the ideal lies some- 
where between the two, but more nearly 
approaching the one last described. 

We will assume that the spinning 
room must produce 50,000 pounds per 
week of 28s warp and 36s filling, ex- 
ciusively ; 27,000 pounds to be warp yarn 











What Carrier Engineering Service and 
Carrier Humidifying Apparatus Has 
Done for a Prominent Hat Manufacturer 


“We found the Carrier Engineering Corporation able, 
prompt and otherwise satisfactory to deal with, and our 
air conditioning system has proven efficient, durable and 
reliable. We consider our investment in this apparatus 
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and 23,000 pounds to be filling yarn. 
he program of drafts and speeds is, 
in the first case, as follows, the yarns 
being spun from single roving. 
Yarns to be spun, 28s warp, 36s filling. 
Spinning Draft, 7.25, 7.75. 
Fine Roving, 4.00 Hank, 4.80 Hank. 
Spindle Speed, 1,200, 1,200. 
Fine Frame Draft, 6.20, 6.03. 
ntermediate Roving, 1.30, 1.60 Hank. 
Spindle Speed, 800, 800. 
Intermedite Draft, 4.75, 5. 
Slubber Roving, .55 Hank. 
Spindle Speed, 650. 
Slubber Draft, 3.90, 
Finished Drawing Sliver, 60 Grains. 
Double six with draft of six on each 
of three drawing processes. 
\ll drawing sliver = 60 grains. 
Front roll speed = 380 R.P.M. at each 


85. 


process. 

ard sliver 60 grains. 

Speed of 2734 inch doffer 12.5 
R.P.M. 


Card waste = 5 per cent. 

Card Draft = 90. 

Finished picker lap = 13 ounces. 

It is well to insert here a few words 
of explanation relative to the above 
ganization, which approaches’ very 
nearly some of those in use in a number 
of mills. In view of the fact that a 
considerable amount of evenness, and 
consequently of strength, is sacrificed by 
the use of single roving in the spinning 
room, the lay-out is conservative all the 
way through. A rather short spinning 
draft is used, as is customary under 
such conditions. The drafts on the fly- 
frame processes are about normal. The 
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fly-frame spindle speeds are somewhat 
low, with a view to keeping the front 
roll speed low without increasing twist. 
Any increase in twist will result in in- 
creased difhculty in attenuation at the 
succeeding process. This is just what 
is here being avoided, the idea being to 
do everything possible to assist the 
drawing of the strand. A moderate 
front roll speed is usually considered to 
be of assistance in this respect. The 
doffer-speed of the card is rather low, 
the object being to improve the quality 
of the carding by the use of a moderate 
speed. In calculating the above drafts 
an allowance for twist-contraction of 
3.6 per cent. for yarn 0.6 per cent. for 
roving has been made. We will now 
proceed to find the amount of machinery 
required for each process, and the value 
of the same. 

Allowing 2 per cent for waste during 
spinning, 27,550 lbs. of warp roving and 
23,470 lbs. of filling roving will be re- 
quired. 

Using 1.2 as a twist multiplier, and 
assuming that the frames are operated 
at 84 per cent. efficiency, the production 
of warp roving on the fine frames will 
be 11.25 Ibs. per spindle for a 54-hour 
week. Hence, 2,450 fine spindles will be 
required for warp. 

Employing the same twist for filling 
roving and assuming the production effi- 
ciency to be 87 per cent., 8.86 pounds per 
spindle week will be produced by the 
filling fine frames and 2,650 fine spindles 
will be required for filling, making 5,100 
the total number of fine spindles re- 
quired. (To be continued) 


Protecting the Integrity of the Brand 
By G. D. Crain, Jr. 


CERTAIN large textile manufac- 
turer not only puts goods for the 
counter trade out under his own brand, 
trade-name which by reason of length 
service and advertising has become 
exceedingly well known, but also uses 
he method of providing private brands 
for the jobber. Under this arrange- 
ment the brand belongs to the millman, 
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ut the use of it is given over ex- 
clusively to the wholesale distributor. 
(his gives the jobber the advantage of 
having a non-competitive brand, which 
he can afford to push, while at the same 
time it protects the interests of the man- 
ufacturer who is supplying the goods. 

In a certain case the manufacturer 
las an arrangement whereby a big job 
ber is given the exclusive use of the 
and Bluegrass Triple B, let us say. 
hat, of course, is not the actual trade- 
ame referred to, but it will serve for 
purposes of illustration. The grade 
{ goods put out under this trade-mark 

exactly the same as provided when 
ey are sold under the brand of the 
nanufacturer. That means that they 
re the best product of the looms of 
it mill, nicely finished to bear the 
ritical inspection of the counter trade, 
nd free from all defects. In order 
) protect the old-established brand 
vhich this concern has built up during 
e past half century, the mill has never 
ttempted to get rid of low-grade stuff 

means of the brand, but has sold sec- 
nds as such to the jobbing trade, either 
ith or without brands. 
TRADE-MARKS ON SECONDS 

The mill happened to accumulate re- 
ntly a few hundred bales of seconds, 
hich were offered to the trade in the 
sual way. The jobber who was using 
e Bluegrass Triple B brand wrote in 
tating tHat he would like to buy the 
ods. He did not ask that they be 
randed with this mark, but the circum- 
ances of the case, which was carefully 
vestigated, convinced the manufac- 


turer that the object of the jobber was 


sell the goods under the Bluegrass 


label: in other words, as firsts, using the 
brand as a mark of quality by means 
of which to deceive buyers and take a 
profit to which he was not entitled. 

This case, which is of recent date, is 
interesting because it suggests that man- 
ufacturers and jobbers have an entirely 
different attitude toward the question of 
brands, at least in some instances; and 
that the latter, seeing in a well-known 
tradename only a selling opportunity, 
forgets that noblesse oblige, and that 
if the integrity of the brand is not to 
be protected by the simple method of 
maintaining the quality and standardiz 
ing it so that the name comes to mean 
something, it will be absolutely value- 
less, or worse. 

In this instance, the jobber’s interest 
in the trade-mark is just as great as 
the manufacturer’s, since the former 
has the exclusive use of it in his terri- 
tory. Hence it would seem that his 
desire to protect the name would be 
just as great as that of the mill. On 
the other hand, of course, since the 
private brand, so-called, used by the 
jobber is supposed to go on goods of 
equal quality with those which the well 
known mark of the mill itself covers, 
it is evident that the jobber had an op- 
portunity to trade on the good-will of 
the latter, and to offer the Bluegrass 
Triple B stuff as the equivalent of the 
standard. Hence, in attempting to use 
seconds bearing the private brand, he 
would have had a chance to put over a 
fraud that would not only have reacted 
on the value of the label in which he 
was directly interested, but would have 
hurt the established brand of the mill 
itself. 

In view of the fact that the tendency 
to apply trade-names and _ identifying 
brands is growing, and that private 
brands are popular among jobbers who 
are seeking to get away from control of 
their business by the manufacturer, to 
the extent that buyers call for the lat- 
ter’s brands, this general proposition 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions pertaining to 
vextile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. Questions should 


be stated as briefly and concisely as possible 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 
expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an 


evidence of good faith. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investigation, a charge cover- 


ing the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense is incurred 
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WASTE IN COTTON CARDING 


Technical Editor 

Will you’ please inswer the following 
questions: Should card hands cut off one 
to two yards of the last end of the lap and 
throw it into the waste can? Should speeder 
hands or spinners take down roving bobbins 
when they have one or two rounds of roving 
for the full length of the bobbin? 

Carder (2641). 

Two yards of lap torn off at the end 
seems excessive. There should be 
enough taken off, however, to avoid 
having any of the bunches or wrinkled 
end (due to the wrapping of end of lap 
around lap roll in picker) going into the 
card, as this is very liable to cause 
damage to the card clothing and often 
being the cause of the so-called “ raised 
wires” on the cylinder. Of course the 
waste, even though reworked, should be 
kept down to the lowest possible amount 
and the question of how long a piece 
should be broken off the lap is largely 
governed by the speed at which the 
cards are running and the number of 
cards the operator has to look after. It 
seems to me that a foot or a yard at 
most would be plenty, but “ Safety 
First” is a good motto here for it is 
cheaper to rework a little waste than 
to replace card clothing. 

Two or three rows of roving is too 
much to take out unless it is broken out 
to keep the bobbins in the creels of uni 
form size. In this case, however, these 
pieces should be run on the end of the 
frame. This applies on the speeders, but 
not on the spinning frames, where a 
hand should not allowed to take pieces 
out until the bobbin is showing and on 
medium to fine counts many places re- 
quire the bobbins to be left in the creels 
until the bobbin is showing on both sides 
ot the roving. It is customary in most 
mills for the spinners to cut off the 
pieces, but this ‘should never be allowed 
on the speeders. If the hands are un 
winding the pieces they are not apt to 
unwind two or three rows of roving 
ie total 
roving waste should not run over | 


In three processes of speeders tl 


per cent. of the producton, and_ this 
should include all waste from run over 
bobbins, etc 


Ings, KINSTON 


, as well as from the creel 


SIZING JUTE WARP 


rechnical Editor 


Please furnish me with a formula for siz- 
ing jute warp We are making burlap out 
of straight jute and cutting up and sewing 
nto grain bag The warp is about one run 
arn or $00 yards to 9 ounces, 540 ends, 
reeded 48 inche in the loom, 13 pick per 
inch We are making a size at present 
vhich I think can be improved upon is 
LoLlow 

100 lbs. wheat flour 
12 Ib brown glue 
10 lbs. tallow 

Boiled about five minutes, which makes 
about 275 gallons of size We have a four- 
ylinder slasher carrying forty pounds of 
team in the cylinders, run the warp through 
ize box and squeeze rolls and dry on cyl- 
inders before beaming The size does not 
seem to give the results we are looking for 


Milton (2640) 

“Milton” fails to state exactly what 
result he desires, but from the propor- 
tions of the various substances which 
he employs it appears to be simply the 
result which is commonly aimed at in 
the sizing of ordinary burlap (hessian) 
warps. 

There 1s a great difference of opinion 
as to what constitutes a correct mixture 
of size or starch, and nearly every firm 
has its own particular formula. In gen- 
eral, the amount of flour used varies 
from ™% lb, to 1 lb. per gallon of water, 
with from 8 to 14 per cent. of tallow, 
and occasionally about 5 per cent of zinc 
chloride to act as an antiseptic agent. 


With say lb. of flour per gallon of 
water, there should be approximately 
100 Ibs. Flour. 
12 Ibs. Tallow 
5 lbs. Zine Chloride 
130 Gals.Water 
It should be mentioned, however, that 
in order to obtain the greatest benetit 
from this kind of size, the flour should 
be steeped or allowed to ferment. th 
is done by mixing the tlour gradually 
with water in such a way as to prevent 
the formation of lumps, and then to 
keep the mixture in motion by som 
kind of mechanical agitators. When the 
fermentation has proceeded for say 10) 
to 14 days, more if possible, the addi 
tion of a further quantity of water could 
be added to bring the amount up to the 
The other 
ingredients should be mixed and boiled 


above-mentioned proportions 


together before being added to the flour 
and water, and the whole boiled for a 
few minutes. 

lf the apparatus installed is unsuitable 
for conducting the fermentation pro 
cess, farina might with advantage be 
used instead of flour and in precisely 
the same proportion. In this type of size, 
however, it is unnecessary to use zine 
chloride; but in order that the farina 
size may keep its consistency, that is, 
not get too thin, it is advisable to in 
troduce % lb. of caustic soda for every 
100 lbs. of farina. This is a very small 
proportion, only '4 per cent., but it acts 
very effectively. The caustic soda should 
be dissolved in water carefully as a 
considerable amount of heat is evolved; 
if the minimum amount of water b 
used to dissolve the caustic soda, it will 
be found that about one pint of this con 
centrated liquid is sufficient for 100 Ibs. 
of farina 

With regard to the proportions men 
tioned by “ Milton,” I would suggest 
that he add a small quantity of water 


BORDONE, 


WEAVING LENO CLOTH 
rechnical Editor 
Piease inform me what kind of loom the 
inclosed mple of otton FOO can | 
woven or! Wea r (2625) 
Any ordinary dobby loom with a 


leno attachment can be used to weave 
these goods. A small capacity dobby 
loom with this attachment can be had 
tor a nominal amount in normal times 
\ leno attachment could be added to a 
dobby for a few dollars. I would advise 
“Weaver” not to use the regular doup 
twine for this class of work, but to use 
a steep doup heddle. A very good hed- 
dle for this purpose is made by the Steel 
Heddle Co., Philadelphia, and I can 
recommend these heddles as [ am using 
them on similar work at the present 


Wasco 


EQUIPMENT FOR A SPINNING 
PLANT 


time with success. 


Technical Editor 

We are thinking seriously of putting in a 
cotton spinning plant to make yarns for tl 
purpose of manufacturing union table clot! 


napkins, towelings and terry towelings, 
Could you give us a list of the machinery 
necessary for a mill to manufacture the fol- 


lowing amounts of yarn per year: 130,000 
Ibs. of 4s yarn, 92,000 lbs. of 6s yarn, 138,000 
Ibs. of 12s yarn, 168,000 lbs. of 18s yarn, 
72,000 Ibs. of 24s yarn Montreal (2642). 


Calling a year 50 weeks, a weekly 
production of 12,000 pounds would be 
necessary. We will consider that the 
4s and 6s yarn are made from inter- 
mediate roving and that 4s, 6s, 12s and 
18s yarn are single spun, and the 24s 
double spun. The following machinery 
would be required; the prices vary, but 
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Fibre Boxes 


Combine Lightness with Strength and Durability 





Spaulding Fibre Boxes are becoming part of 
the equipment in up-to-date textile manufacturing 
and jobbing establishments. 

Their lightness combined with strength and dur- 
ibility means less effort, saving time and money. 

Notice the construction—the steel reinforcements 
throughout, protecting the fibre from hard knocks 
on the angles. 

\Vood or fibre bottom as desired. 


nN Seamless Roving Can 
made from a seamless tube of 
highest grade vulcanized fibre, it 
is absolutely smooth on the inside 
vhich is very essential for fine 
vork Sizes 10 inch and 12 inch 
diameters only 
Vrite for catalog and prices 
J. SPAULDING & SONS CO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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THE AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. HAS ADOPTED 


HARDY MILL BRUSHES and BASKETS 


th etter brushes and baskets were obtainable this great corpora- 


nm would have them 
MILL 


Of 


every descrip- 


tion and for every 


requirement in 
MILL BASKETS 


con Tr N 
WOOLEN and 

Highest quality HAND 
MADE WHITE OAK Bas- 


SILK MILLS. 
Brushes refilled. 
kets for all Textile Mill re- 
Baskets repaired 





quirements. 

May we send you samples 
and prices? 
Manufactured by 


FRANK H. HARDY (Agt.) 


ANDOVER, MASS. 





“DOBBIES” 


8to 32 Harness 


LLM 
LU es 
My} Pm 


Sr 


SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


“JACQUARDS” ui tyres 
HARNESS BUILDING 
THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 
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Products 


CHEMIC ALLY CORRECT 


SIZINGS and SOFTENERS 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
ANILINE OIL 


Seydel Manufacturing Co. 


Jersey City N. J. 


Forrest Street 


FAIRBAIRN LAWSON COMMBE BARBOUR LTD 


Fairbairn Macpherson Branch— Lawson Branch— Combe Barbour Branch— 
Wellington Foundry Hope Foundry Falls Foundry 
LEEDS LEEDS BELFAST 
and at 


LILLE, FRANCE 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 
PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE 


AND ALL 


MACHINERY for the MANUFACTURE of TWINES 
and ROPE YARNS 


SOLE MAKERS OF 
The Patent Centrifugal Flyer Cop Dry Spinning Frame 


For Spinning Cops on the Bare Spindle 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
ENGINEERS’ GENERAL TOOLS for RAILWAY and ORDNANCE 
PURPOSES, &c., STEAM ENGINES, GROOVED ROPE 
PULLEYS, SHAFTING, &c. 


Complete Plans and Estimates for Spinning and Weaving Mills Supplied 


“SELLERS COUPLING 


PERFECT ALIGNMENT POSITIVE POWER 








SWPERIOR TO A FLANGE COUPLING IN 


Strength and Conwenicnce 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., Incorporated 
Main Office and Works; PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








New Engiand Office: BOSTON, MASS. 
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the figures given will give a general idea 
of the cost: 
1 Two beater breaker picker, 


at Bier 0" ios 4ces iste awe a REO 
2 One beater finisher picker, 

ot SPO eixeavsaagiswscsss. Eee 
12 Revolving top flat cards, a 

CO ae ris Ranks Ree esas 7500 
1 Seventy-two spindle slubber, 

at $15 per spindle ........ 1020 
2 One hundred and four spin- 

dle intermediate, at $12 per 

AORN Teer oh ain bbee cnc < 2496 
3 One hundred and sixty spin- 

lle fine frames, at $7.50 per 

SOE 55nd Bs se ws BS ale 3600 
15 Spinning frames, 208 spin- 

dles, at $3 TRIE Ce re 9360 
2 Spoolers, 100 spindles each 

MET eb cn c.ctee watts oer ise . Goa 
2 Beam warpers, at $350 ..... 700 
} Siawee, BE SIL90 sso cesses 1250 


Miscellaneous equipment, 
liver cans, bobbins, skew- 
ers, belting, etc., 5 per cent. 

f the cost of machinery.. 146505 

$30766 05 

ARESON. 





PROTECTING THE BRAND 
(Continued from page 93) 


of protecting the trade-mark and con- 
serving its efficiency is something 
which ought to be given more than pass- 
ing considerations. Irrespective of the 
question of publicity as a means of pop- 
ularizing a branded article, the fact 
that good-will and consumer 
demand must be built on quality, and 
uniform quality at that. This is some- 
thing which a good many jobbers ap- 
pear to have either forgotten or dis 
regarded. 

lt is even more interesting to note 
how quality and uniformity are disre- 
garded in the case of private brands 
owned absolutely by the jobbers. The 
tendency to use these brands as a cov- 
ering for goods of doubtful quality, 
bought at a bargain price. Anything 
and everything which is picked up on 
the market at attractive figures is put 
out under the brands of the jobber of 
this type, who is thus seeking to give 
identity to a commodity which is en- 
tirely without it, and to cloak lack of 
uniformity and lack of quality with a 
name which supposedly stands for 
something definite in this regard. 

Possibly such a policy is occasionally 
successful. Most of the customers of 
the average dry goods jobbing house 
are small neighborhood merchants or 
country storekeepers, whose ideas of 
merchandise are primitive, and who are 
not able to discriminate as well as those 
with wider experience. 
uggling with brands is usually the 
result of an effort to “put something 


remains 


over”—to create a fictitious value by 
means of a good name. Those who 
shove the selling price a notch higher 
than it belongs are paying for their 
profit. They are paying for it in the 


reduced value which is attached to the 
which has enabled the goods to 
be sold for more than they are worth. 

The reason “ Onyx” means something 
in the hosiery world, even though it is 
a jobber’s brand, is because the quality 
which “Onyx” has been advertised to 
represent has always been found there 
by the consumer. 

rivate brands are all right if the 

jobber who owns them realizes the re- 
sponsibility which they entail; and they 
are all wrong if this responsibility is 
disregarded and a juggling bout substi- 
tuted for an effort to maintain quality. 
Of course, the manufacturer can play 
at the game as well as the jobber; but 
in tnost cases it is the latter who shows 
a disposition to forget that his brand 
converted into a boomerang. 


name 


Cal he 
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Textile Patents 


CLotH board winder. 1,176,819. 
George W. Dinsmoor, Lawrence, Mass. 

Knit goods finishing machine. 1,176,- 
803. James Wilson, Milwaukee, Wis. 

KNITTING machine, Circular. 14,092. 
(Reissue). George L. Ballard, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Loom. 1,176,818. Frederick S. Dickin- 
son, New York. 


Loom. 1,176,822. Benjamin Elsaser, 
Boonville, N. Y. 
Loom, Circular. 1,177,358. Bernon 


Royle, Paterson, N. J. 


Loom dobby or jacquard, Weaving. 
1,177,343. Georges E. Levy, Paris, 
France. 


SHUTTLE, Self-threading. 1,177,000. 
Owen William, Fall River, Mass 
Tureaps, Apparatus for use in tying 
knots in textile. 1,177,579. Hugh Fair- 
clough, Cheadle, England. 
UNDERGARMENT, Woolen 1,176,977. 
Lena B. Palmer, Glendale, Cal. 
YARN unraveling and winding ma- 
chine. 1,176,776. Max A. Mueller, 


Bre oklyn, 8s 


NEW PICKING MOTION 
A novel motion for throwing the 
shuttle across the loom, which has re- 
cently been patented, is illustrated here- 
with. In operation, when the sprocket 
wheel is rotated in direction of the 
arrow, the cam, 7, acts on the cam, 10, 


and forces the sleeve, 9, out. While 
the sleeve is being moved out, air is 
drawn through an opening which sub 


A 





sequently acts as a cushion when the 
parts are returned to normal position. 
In the outward movement of the sleeve, 
the picker stick rocks on the pivot, 22, 
the upper end of the picker stick travel- 
ling in a horizontal line, as indicated by 
the dotted lines. When the edges, 8 and 
11, of the cams pass each other, a spring 
attached to the lug, 30, draws the picker 
stick back to normal position. 


NEW QUILT FABRIC 
A fabric for quilts and bed spreads 
has been patented 
with one coarse filling and two compa 
ratively coarse warps of the same counts, 
but finer than the filling. The back 
warp contains only half the number of 


The quilt is woven 


ends in the face warp and is woven 
heavily weighted. The face warp is 
lightly weighted and gives the ground 


of the quilt a ribbed appearance. 

For the ground weave all the face 
warp is lifted and all the back warp is 
left down on odd numbered picks, and 
all the back warp is lifted and the face 
warp left down on even numbered picks. 

For the figure all odd numbered picks 
are the same as for the ground weave, 
but on even numbered picks those 
threads which are required for the figure 
are lifted; these threads come from the 
face warp, and at the same time all the 
back warp threads are lifted. The back 
warp is worked by cams, while the face 
warp is worked by a jacquard. The 

(Continued on page 122) 
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New Machinery and Processes 


This department is designed to present a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes being brought 


out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers 


It is not a list of patents but of 


improvements on the market, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic weekly record of new machinery, 


etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described 


in this department. 


In the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information 


obtained from those who control the machines and processes 
We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. —EDITOR. 


NEW TYPE REED ENTERING 


MACHINE 


illustration shows a new and 


The 


simple type of reed entering machine 
which has been introduced by Alfred 





NEW TYPE REED 
Suter, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
textile engineer and importer of textile 
machinery The new machine has 


heen developed to give a large pro 


duction with consequent reduction in 


cost for reeding and is easy to regulate 


and operate It is claimed that one 
average girl can enter from 2,000 to 
3,000 dents an hour regardless of 


whether the threads are two, three, four 
A record of 3,500 to 4,500 
maintained 


or more ply 


dents entered an hour is 


regularly by one expert operator in a 
mill where the new machine is installed 

The design and operation of the ma 
chine is so simple that an operator soon 
] production 


earns to get a maximum 


The mechanism is easily adjusted to suit 


mastered a 
The operator 


different reeds, and it is 
once by the mill hands 
does not have to watch the fine dents of 
the reed continuously, simply 

the threads to the carrier and pressing 


does the rest 


feeding 


1 treadle; the machine 
reed machine 


used on or off looms and 


The new entering 


can be 


type 


only 


f b é 
TT? x} = 
Y IG 


Hi 4 
ca t 
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fe 3 COTT & CO.S MACHINE FOR 


four minutes are required to set it on a 
loom ready to work. 

Reed entering machines 
adopted by all the large silk mills and 
some of the larger cotton mills using 
fine counts, one manufacturer using 
seventeen machines, another eleven ma- 
chines and a large number of mills, five 
or more machines. With the necessity 
more to the machine and 


have been 


tor trusting 


ENTER 


less to the operator to get a larger pro- 
duction, the new machine with its 
greater adaptability and facility of regu- 
lation and operation, will find a widened 


field. 


N¢ AC HI } 
APPARATUS FOR SHOWING 
EFFECT OF STRESS UPON 
FABRIC BEING TESTED 
Che wide difference of opinion re 


fabrics is doubt 
to the in 
j 


employed 


ting of 


varding the te 
less due in a large measure 
accuracy of the apparatus 


(jreat variations are obtained from the 
same fabric tested an the same dynamo- 
held by 


submitted 


different means 
these 


wider the dif- 


meter when 
lhe more data under 
varving conditions, the 
terrence of opinion may be 
fabrics, owing to their nature 


sharp outline, are difficult 


Vextile 
and lack of 


to reproduce by photograph 


mean 
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WATCHING FABRIC UNDEF] 
Lantern slides, or motion pictures, when 
magnified and projected upon a screen 
are too indefinite to illustrate the actual 
effect of stress upon the fabri Phi 
value of motion photography for this 


work is greatly lessened by the fact that 
a film must be run at constant speed and 


ly of the sample 


a more deliberate stu 
is impossibl 


Henry L. Scott & Company, manufac- 
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OU can burn the lowest grades of fuel with 
our Patented Steel Cased Boiler Setting with 
results equal to coal of a higher price using an 
ordinary boiler setting. 


BOILERS 






C-H Patented Dutch Oven Steel Boiler 
Setting for Low Grade Fuel 


The 










C-H Horizontal Water 
ted of al | througho 





arrying overload 


WE “CAN MAKE PROMPT SHIPMENT 


THE CASEY-HEDGES CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., U.S. A. 











C-H Horizontal Water Tube Boiler 
for Modern Power Plants 





We Design, Manufacture and Erect 


ELEVATED STEEL TANKS AND STANDPIPES 


Specially Adapted for Textile Mills. 


We also build Water Softeners, 
and Oil Tanks, Coaling Stations, 
and Structural Material. 


Write our nearest office to-day for catalogue No. 37 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 


OFFICES 


> 
Sprinklers 
Buildings 


ce . .2027 Old Colony Bigg. 
° "3118 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
1624 Praetorian Building 

24 Pine St. 


Ne 4 
Dallas, Tex. 
Greenville 
my Bric “3 ‘burg 130 Janet St. 
: SIRS PGs ree a oh 509 Realty Bldg. 
Monticellc OM oe eaten en canis oe pine wae -Box 397 
SHOPS 
Greenville, Pa. (Pittsburgh District) 
Bridgeburg, Ontario, Canada. 


o% hace ; Ee 


Chicago, Tl. 





WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


Ye “BODDEN Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S. A. 
Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


High or Low 
Speeds 


TRADE MARK 


“NIGRUM”’ 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Graphite Impregnated 
§) Wood Oil-less Bushing 


Heavy Work 
Graphite and Bronze Bearings are 


the Last Word in a Practical Oil- 


TRADE MARK 


“BOUND BROOK” 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


ess Bearing for Loose Pulley, 

Hanger Boxes, etc. 

We are Specialists in Oil-less Bearings. All Genuine Graphited Oil-less Bearings have always 
‘ been made at Bound Brook, N. J., in the United States of America 


ng descriptive booklet *‘Oil-less Bearings” 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING CO. Bound Brook, N. J. 


Send f r 


No. 2 Church St. 
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I ‘Cheaper Than the 
Lumber You Can 
Buy to Make Your 
Own Trucks. 


Send for Complete Catalog 








Seven other sizes at proportionate prices, built of tough, straight grained hard- 
wood slats, tightly and neatly woven together with galvanized wire and 
stapled on to strong dovetailed frames, equipped with steel corners and 
swivel roller bearing casters. 

Also furnished with Large or Anti-String Casters and detachable Canvas linings 
at additional prices. These trucks are light, strong and durable. 

Always shipped in the knock-down, saving two-thirds freight. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. 
BERS E SRR ce 





Saco-Lowell Shops 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


a 
Cotton Mill Equipment including pickers; cards; drawing; evener drawing 
roving, spinning, twisters; slashers; spoolers; reels; winders; warpers; looms 
Worsted Machinery including revolving creels; gill boxes; drawing frames; 
reducing and roving frames; cap, ring and flyer spinning and twisting 
frames; jack spoolers. 
Spun Silk Machinery including spreader; filling engine; drawing frame; 
fly frames; spinning; spooler; gassing; trap spooler. 
Complete Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 
Shops: 
Biddeford, Me. Newton Upper Falls, Mass. Lowell, Mass. 
Executive Offices: 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Southern Agent: Rogers W. Davis, Charlotte, N. C. 


If you do not find 
what you want 


in the Textile Clearing House 
department of TEXTILE WorRLD 
JOURNAL, then advertise for it. 


THE VULCAN ROVING CAN 


prevents broken ends 


glossy inside finish and true 
running on the card table. The body is made of the 
best chemically treated fiber which has many of the 
qualities of rawhide. All rivets are burred so they 

Rings are made of steel and have 
Every can is accurate in size and per- 
They are built for long continued satis- 
Write for prices and list of users. 


in roving by its smooth, 


cannot draw out. 
rounded edges. 
fectly round. 

factory service. 


JAMES HILL MANUFACTURING CO., Providence,R. I. 
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OVER 7,500 


Open Box 
Expansion Combs 


NOW IN USE 


Many of them on other 
makes of warpers 


xpansion Combs can be had in 

her screw or tape types with 

number of dents for Warpers, 
ers or Slashers. 





he open box facilitates clean- 


and prevents clogging with 


while in expanding the comb 


advantageous to have the 










rings visible. 


lhe guide wire is between and 
contact with the upper spring, 
the springs apart 
d stiffening the comb. 


us keeping 







Catalogue gives 
complete details 







Doubling Machines 
Expansion Combs 
Creels 


Card Grinders 


Ball Warpers 
Beam Warpers 
Beaming Machines 
Balling Machines 












T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


Est. 1886 Inc. 1901 


F. B. KENNEY, Pres., Lowell, Mass. 
















Southern Representative 


J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 


Bernstein Steel Equipment 
For 30 Years “Just a Little Bit Better” 





Write for interesting literature 


Bernstein Mfg. Co., Dept. E, Phila., U.S. A. 


EUREKA LINEN FIRE HOSE 


The largest 
Fire Hose 
Factory 

in the world 

with forty years’ 
experience, is be- 
hind the “Eu- 
reka” brands of 
Linen Fire 





Hose. 
The _ highest 
grade linen is 


used which is 
rendered mildew 
and rot proof. 


| EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 
a NEW YORK 
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turers of testing machines, conceived 
the idea of reproducing or projecting 
upon a screen by means of an opaque 
projection lantern a highly magnified 
view of a fabric sample during a test. 
With the co-operation of the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co. of New York and 
Rochester, the apparatus shown in the 


cut was constructed and exhibited be- 
fore Committee D-13 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials in the 
office of the U. S. Rubber Co., New 
York City, on March 17. 
DESCRIPTION OF APPARATUS 
Parts of a standard horizontal tire 


fabric tester were mounted upon a tem- 
oak constructed as to 
support also a Balopticon lantern. No 
recording head used. The 
clamp was held rigidly in a horizontal 
position on a solid iron frame attached 
to the base. The moving clamp was 
attached to a draw bar, or stretching 


porary base so 


was fixed 


screw, operating through a gear box 
holding the driving mechanism. Hand 


wheels on either side of the gear box 
were used to transmit power to the 
stretching screw and were so geared as 
to give any speed desired. The hand 
wheels at each end of the machine per- 
mitted changing clamps quickly. Knurl- 
ed adjustment collars, movable upon the 
thread of the stretching screw, assured 
the return of the moving clamp to the 
same position for each sample. 

In addition to the flat grip clamps 
shown in the cut, other were 
used and by means of interchangeable 
anvils of gripping surfaces several 
methods of testing were illustrated. A 
device was also arranged for working 
two knives underneath the sample to 
cut the fabric in such manner as to 
produce the “ gash ”’ test. 

DETAILS CLEARLY SHOWN 

The apparatus was installed in a 
darkened room and the projection made 
upon a special aluminum screen at a 
distance of approximately 20 ft. As 
nearly all tests were made on tire fabric 
having twenty-three ends per inch, each 
end thus projected was about 1 inch in 
diameter. Samples were broken in a 
bone dry, normal and saturated condi- 
tion to note the effect of moisture. Tests 
showing the effect of varying speeds of 
the moving clamp were also made. 

Elongation, number of threads broken, 
effect of tension, slip in the clamps and 
comparative values of different methods 
were readily observed. As innumerable 
could be and test re- 
peated, the regulated, or the 
stretching motion stopped for any length 
of time desired, many interesting points 
were brought out. 


devices 


tests made any 


spec d 


To Extend Patent Application Period 
April 3.—The 
which th 


infinite 
war re- 


WASHINGTON, 


number of ways in 


acts upon business conditions in the 
United States is being ex¢ mplified new 
every day, and the latest feature is the 
introduction of a bill that has been in- 
troduced by Representative Oglesby 
(H. R. 13982) to extend for a period 


of nine months the time for completing 


application for letters patent or for the 
registration of any trade-mark, print, 
or label, where, on account of the 
European war the applicant is unable 


to pay any of the official fees accru- 
ing in connection therewith or to take 
any other required action within the 
time limit as now established by the law. 
Its provisions are to be effective on all 
applications to which it is relevant 
which may have been filed Aug. 
1, 1914, and to remain in until 
Jan. 1, 1918 


since 
effect 


Campen, N. J. The S. Feather Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture 
silk, etc., its capital stock being given 
as $25,000. 
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Reserve Your Room Now 


FOR 


THE TEXTILE EXHIBITION — April 24 to 29 


OR 
THE COTTON CONVENTION— April 26 & 27 


HOTEL 


OXFORD 


PHILIP P. PRETTO, Proprietor 


46 Huntington Avenue 


Copley Square 


Boston, Mass. 


Half way between the Convention Hall and the Textile Exhibition 


within 3 minutes of both. 


200 Transient Rooms, With or Without Bath, $1.00 and Upward 
Suites of Two and Three Rooms at Reasonable Rates 


First Class Dining Room 


Cafe. 


Special Luncheon and Dinner During Textile Week. 
Four minutes’ walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. Back Bay Station, B. & A. Huntington 
Avenue and Trinity Place Stations. 


OhAe 


““NO-WASTE”’ 


Seamless Hard Fibre 


ROVING CAN 


It does not have 
the riveted seam 
that strains and 
breaks the sliver 


NO 
SEAMS 
OR 
RIVETS 


ABSOLUTELY 
SmOOTH 


Also 
Fibre and Stee! 
Clad Cars 
Doffing Trucks 
and 
Mill Boxes 
All Kinds 


SHEET FIBRE 
TUBES 


RODS 
Special Shapes 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


25 Miller St., Somerville, Mass. 





Davis 
Valve Specialties 


Foxomy r necessity ofte 


4 demand 





at less than boiler 
Then is when y 


DAVIS 
Reducing Valve 


This automatic valve saves 
steam bry d 
amount re ° 
It was the al valve 
of its kind made in America. 
It is used everyw Write 
for valve specialty catalog. ( 


Will Reduce from G.M. Davis Regulator Co. 


any Pressure to 
amit a 428 Milwaukee ve..CH ICAGO 











| Dronsfield Card Grinders 


— V+ AANA ARN 82> 
= — 


When Ordering New Cards 
ALWAYS SPECIFY 


“DRONSFIELD” Grinders 


The Grinders of World-Wide Fame 
Supplied by all the leading 
Textile Machinery Importers 

BOSTON, MASS. 







HARRIS-CORLISS 
ENGINE and MACHINE CO. 


Builders of Improved Harris- 
Corliss Engines with Brown Pat- 
ented Releasing. Valve Gear. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
BUILT TO ORDER 


Rebuilding & Repairing Providence, R 


Mark packing 
cases with one 


or more of the 


a bail 
f SrPTA CRAYONS 


twenty-four colors 


eis TO ca) 


of 

DIXON’S dL Re Dee 2 di I 
CRAYONS Whose 
so that the colors arta VCCI i 8 


Satie col) eh A 


ean aa ect ai 
Chea: corre cHavonw: “Sl 


and designs within 


may be easily iden- 


tified. Samples No. 
118-J,upon request 


JOSEPH DIXON 
- CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. @& 


WHY NOT USE 


Solid Steel Sash 


IN YOUR 
NEW BUILDINGS? 
LET US FIGURE ON THEM 


ALSO ON 


PARTITIONS and DOORS 
Lightwell Steel Sash Co. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


a 


2) Ore a Neato 
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NO MORE CRAYON STAINS 


IF YOU use WALBUCK CRAYONS. They give off little or no 


dust in use. 


MARK SMOOTH 


Free from grit, and wash out quicker and cleaner than any other 
crayon on the market. 


USE THE BEST—THEY COST NO MORE 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES, COLOR CARD AND PRICES 


WALBUCK CRAYON COMPANY, Lawrence, Mass. 


Dye, Soap and Finish with one — Sulphur Black 


With the prospect of securing 
Sulphur dyes, the demand for 
our machines at this time is un- 
precedented. We repeat, unpre- 
cedented. Why? Ask others. 


We dye evenly, remove the 
Sulphide, leave the yarn in best 
possible condition, and at a cost 
that can not be approached by 
other methods. 


No boiling out Let Us Send You Samples of 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


» Hussong Dyeing Machine Co., crovevitie,n.s. Howe Mill Crayons 


And prove our claim that they are unequalled for all uses in 
textile mills. They never injure fabrics. 15 colors and white. 


You are cordially invited Howe Mill Crayon Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 





to visit our exhibit 


at the 
Boston Exhibition, April 24-29 THE INSINGER COMPANY 
Mechanics’ Bldg.. Space 61, Dept. A 


Wayne Junction Philadelphia, Penna. 





Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N.Y. 


OVER DRIVEN 


Tape Looms 


There Are No Failures Amongst INSINGER Users 


MORE PRODUCTION LESS REPAIRS 
Full Details on Request 


MANUFACTURERS OIF 


Textile, Laundry 


and Special Soaps - UP AGAINST IT? | 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES ROME, N. Y. 


AND QUOTATIONS 





When you are---for a man, a machine, any 





° sn want hard to supply---use the Textile 
Textile SOAP Specialists Clearing House Department of TEXTILE 
— three score years of experience in the manufac- Worl D JOURNAL If you don’t see it 
ture o x at 


TEXTILE SOAPS advertised, advertise for it. 


for Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Cotton Fabrics enables 
us to ee eee 7 ~ — THE GREATEST THING mela 
FISK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Sy cineticta, Mace, ON EARTH TO FINISH (3™%¢ 


’ Springfield, Mass. 


—— COTTONand WOOLEN GOODS § sma 
wOOD es he NEW-DIFFERENT-BETTER 3 SAPALITE 


Reservoir Tanks of any FREE LITERATURE TELLS WHY “Coxpors.S™ 


Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Syoteme and DICTATE YOUR INQUIRY NOW Peneenelt 


all purposes 





m G. Woolford Wood § = 
8 Tank Manufacturing ‘ oe ASHWORTH BROS. 


Company - ; Manufacturers of : . 
ge rag Vic] |] | Card Clothing of Every Description 
—— FALL RIVER, MASS. 


WAT E Risnaseee 
FILTRATION 
drives aera FEED eta ak INDUSTRIAL USES 
J SCArE SON a tale hi hi ae : 













TRADE MARK 


BARBER -COLMAN COMPANY 
Main Orrice Ano Factory 


Boston Mass , Rocnrormom tur Greenviii.eS C 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


SS Oe 
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COTTON MANUFACTURES—Continued (Export and Domestic Goods Markets) 


EXPORT DEMAND EXCEEDS 
SUPPLY IN MANY LINES 


Finished Goods More Active than 
Gray, with Miscellaneous Trade 
Replacing Far East 

{xport demand for finished cotton 
goods is greater than the supply. This 
demand is coming from all sections of 
the world, but merchants are discarding 
markets with which they are unfamiliar 
and which afford unusual difficulties ; 
while particular care is being exercised 
in establishing American merchandise in 
markets where there is a chance of re- 
taining the business after the war. It is 
difficult to do a satisfactory business un- 
der the conditions that now prevail. 
Mills are so well sold ahead that prompt 
deliveries cannot be obtained, and prices 
are advancing so rapidly that options 
cannot be reserved while factors situ- 
ated at great distances are figuring upon 
details. Much of the South American 
business before the war was transacted 
through the mails, but under existing 
conditions this is no longer practical and 

rchants are turning to cable service. 
The lack of shipping facilities is a severe 

whack, but is not as critical in trade 
with miscellaneous markets as with the 
Far East. Demand for gray goods, such 
as sheetings, drills and twills, is not on 
a parity with finished goods. 


FAR EAST QUIET 


There 
been recent instances where busi 
ss that was in every way satisfactory 
id to be rejected because of inability 
to ship the goods at anything like a rea- 
sonable figure. The statement that bot- 
toms cannot be procured for transporta- 
tion to China is erroneous, but the price 
asked is prohibitive for the class of mer- 
chandise this country has been accus- 
tomed to ship to that market. Reports 
have been current that China has in- 
quired for bleached and colored goods. 
There is no doubt that such has been the 
case, for practically every market in the 
world has come to the United States 
for supplies, but actual business of this 
nature has been trivial. The political 
situation in China is steadily improving, 
although a complete reconciliation be- 
tween the contending factions seems 
still some time distant. There is little 
business being done with India. At 
73;c. drills were considered high for 
this market, but a fair business was put 
through. When these goods were ad- 
vanced to 8c. exporters considered them 
out of reach, but a few orders were ob- 
tained at that price. The last advance 

8'4c., however, is likely to put an end 
to business for the present at least. In 
rmal times 


Trade with China is dormant. 


have 
ld V¢ 


n 
hi 


14c. a yard was considered 
an ample allowance to cover all ex- 
nses in laying down goods for sale in 
the India market, but under present con- 
ditions a full cent is hardly sufficient, 
and considerably more has been esti- 
ted by certain exporters conversant 
h the situation. India has been in the 
rket for bleached goods. This is a 
new feature for American manufactur- 
ers, but has not been considered seri- 
ously by most of them, as there is no 
loubt that after the war England will 

ume its former position of provider, 
and in the meantime there is not an ade- 
quate supply of goods here to meet the 
demand. Shipments to the Red Sea dis- 
trict are exceedingly difficult to arrange, 
because with the present shortage of 
bottoms there is little incentive for 
transportation companies to deal in that 
market as the only available route is a 
roundabout one, and there is less chance 


of obtaining a profitable return cargo 
than in other markets. 
PHILIPPINE SITUATION BRIGHTER 

The situation relative to the Philip- 
pines is improving. The attitude of the 
Washington Administration toward the 
Philippines has met with such broad 
criticism that there seems little proba- 
bility that the Jones bill will be enacted. 
During the last two or three years many 
Americans prominent in Philippine Gov- 
ernment have been forced to give way 
to natives. This has been detrimental to 
both American and Philippine inter- 
ests, but there is now hope that this 
policy will not be of much longer dura- 
tion. Sales of the cheaper line of col- 
ored goods to the Philippines have been 
considerable during the last few weeks. 
Stocks of gray goods have not been suf- 
ficiently depleted to warrant taking fur- 
ther business. 

BRITISH EMBARGO 

The British embargo on cotton piece 
goods is not causing the anticipated de- 
pression in European exports. Many 
cloths are being held awaiting permits 
for shipment, but it is said that every 
effort is being made by England to allow 
all goods purchased before March 23 to 
he shipped. Shipping licenses are being 
granted by the British Government only 
to buyers abroad, so that a British citi- 
zen may be held responsible. <A large 
part of the business that has been done 
with England in cotton goods is either 
for army consumption or re-expofrt. 
\rmy supplies will not be affected by the 
embargo, and goods for re-export will 
hereafter probably be shipped direct. 

CENTRAL AMERICA IMPROVES 

Business with Central America has 
improved. Costa Rica, Honduras, and 
Panama have purchased considerable 
quantities of colored goods and gray 
goods. A limited business in bleached 
goods is also reported, but England is 
still supplying that demand. South 
\merica continues to be the most active 
market for cotton goods. The chief de- 
mand comes from the River Plate dis- 
trict, and is for a wide range of mer- 
chandise. There is a trifling business 
with Brazil, and countries in the North 
are taking fair supplies of cheaper goods. 
Peru and Chile are not active at pres- 
ent, but conditions there are steadily 
improving, and with the reopening of 
the Panama Canal a resumption of de- 
mand for cotton goods is expected. The 
West Indies are not as active as they 
have been. Jobbers still report a good 
business from that section, but it is of 
small volume compared with business 
that was taken some time ago in the 
primary market. 

*CotumsBus, Ga. Swift Manufac- 
turing Co., which has been referred to 
during recent months as planning en- 
largements has engaged J. E. Sirrine of 
Greenville, S. C., to prepare plans and 
specifications for the erection of a four- 
story mill construction pro- 
viding space for 20,000 spindles and ac- 


addition 


companying machinery. 





Comparative Quotations. 
Spot cotton Apr. 6 
Midland uplands, N. Y 
Print cloths 
28-in., 64x60, 7.30 yd.. 3%c. p13 / 1 6C. 
Gray goods 


Last Year. 
12.05¢ 9.65c. 


38%-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd. 5%ec 4-4l4c, 
39-in., 68x72, 4.75 yd... 6c 4%4-4%c 
39-in., 72x76, 4.25 yd - 6c. 5%-5 
89-in., 80x80, 4 yd 7T%4ec 





Brown sheetings 
36-in., 56x60, 4 yd.. 
36-in., 48x48, 3 yd 

Denims, 9-02 
American dye 

Ticking, 8-0z 








Standard prints, spots 6lec 4% -f 
Contracts at value 

Stand. staple ginghams. &c 64c 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 7%-Tloc. 6%c 


—_———— 


RUSSIAN LINEN TRADE 
Weavers Prepare for Industrial Com- 
petition After Close of War 

The withdrawal of a large proportion 
of the male textile workers for mili- 
tary purposes, has led the Russian De- 
partment of Agricultural Amelioration 
to take steps for the further organizing 
of linen weavers, especially among the 
women. Accordingly, the announce- 
ment has been made of the ratification 
of the Constitution of a Society of 
Linen Weavers. The aim of this organi- 
zation is to aid the co-operative groups 
of weavers in purchase of materials and 
in the sale of products. 

This organization is capitalized upon 
an enormous scale, possessing semi-of- 
ficial sanction, will be accorded privi- 
leges by each of the governments 
(states) in Russia, and is allied to the 
Government technical and agricultura! 
schools and experimental stations. This 
Society of Linen Weavers is the latest 
of the vast industrial enterprises foster- 
ed by the Imperial Government in line 
with its determined policy of preparing 
to put Russia into the forefront of the 
world of commerce immediately upon 
the closing of the War. 

By allying itself with the co-operative 


groups of weavers, this organization 
unifies practically every village in 
Russia where textiles are manufac- 
tured. There are thousands of villages 


where there is hardly a peasant home 
without its weaving machine, and in 
these homes is made the linen for which 
Russia has been famous for centuries. 

The clumsiness of the peasant work, 
until quite recently, confined it to 
domestic use. But for some time past, 
the government has been engaged in 
training the peasant weavers, and now 
material of the finest grade is 


being 
made by the peasant. 


Training schools 
have been opened all over the country. 
where instructors receive preparation, 
enabling them to go from village to 
village, giving the peasants personal in- 
struction. They are upon the road con- 
stantly, during the months when there is 
no field work, the seven long months ot 
winter. 


Cotton Replaces Linens 
Imports of linens and linen yarns 
have been greatly curtailed because of 
conditions resulting from the war and 
it has been necessary to find substitutes. 
At first American manufacturers sought 
to make up the discrepency by an in 
creased production of union goods, but 
the supply of linen yarn has not been 
adequate, and they have been forced to 
turn to all cotton goods. 
demand has 


An abnormal 
created for cotton 
damasks either mercerized or linen fin- 
ished. This merchandise is in no way 
as serviceable as linen goods, but at 
present there is no alternative, and large 
quantities are being sold at prices which 
have standard for linen. The 
towel that retails for 25c. is a fair ex 
ample. This article has formerly been 
made of all linen, and the trade has re- 
fused to accept anything else. Jobbers 
now state that they are placing orders 
for cotton towels in 10 times the normal 
quantities to fill the linen discrepancy. 
These orders are being placed several 
weeks earlier than usual in order to as- 
sure deliveries. 


been 


been 


Mills equipped to man- 
ufacture this class of goods are looking 
to commission houses that are 
tomed to merchandise linen fabrics to 
sell their product. Most of this mer- 
chandise is being consumed by domesti: 
trade, but certain accounts are special 
izing in exports. 


accus 


FIRMNESS PREVAILS IN 
ALL LINES OF COTTONS 


Cheap Cotton Enables Mills to Make 
Big Profits—Southern Colored 
Sales Large 
Firmness is the prevailing feature in 
all cotton goods lines. Cloths that 
lagged behind the general market list 
have advanced during the last two weeks 
so that now it is hard to find a weak 
spot. Certain goods have advanced out 
of proportion, but this condition may 
be attributed either to scarcity of raw 
materials, such as silk for union goods, 
dyestuffs and fine combed yarns; or to 
mill’s books 
deliveries practic- 
from second 
Four yard sheetings have lagged 
behind the rest of the list with the most 
persistence, but 


orders on the 
make prompt 
ally impossible, 
hands 


extensive 
which 
except 


advances have 
placed them on a basis that 1s attrac 


tive to manufacturers. 


recent 


PRINT CLOTHS FIRM 
There has been no tendency of 
cloths softening from prices recently at 
tained, although trading has 
Mills are now well sold ahead 
for the next few months, but are willing 
to take contracts for future delivery at 
Sales of 38'4-inch 64 x 


been made for delivery 


print 


been less 
active. 


current prices 
60s have 
to the end of the 


for 39-inch 72 


at 53<c 
year. Bids of 6%c 
x 76s have been refused, 
obtained 65ec. for any 
39-inch 80 


and mills have 
delivery On squares the 


Most 


advanced sc during the 


market is firm at 7'%4c lines of 


sateens have 


week. This brings the price of certain 
Alberts 
There is little change 
in the fine goods market as 


been 


filling sateens to 36c. a pound 
and twills are firm 
mills have 
sold up for some time, but there 
has been considerable second hand trad 
ing. Deliveries are so difficult to obtain 
that many buyers are anticipating their 
thei 
assured of the 


wants weeks before customary 


time so as to he 


Pransportatior 


mer 
chandise 


congestions 


and freight embargoes are not only 
hindering buvers from receiving goods, 


New 


unable to run full on 


but in 
mills 
account of 


certain instances England 


have been 


delays in getting supplies 
The labor problem is constantly becom- 
ing more acute, and although the difi 
culties are being smoothed over for the 
present in cotton goods centers, the ex 
ample set by silk workers is likely to 
have a deleterious effect upon the entire 
The nominal advances 
granted in 


textile industry. 


of 5 per cent certain mill 


centers does not represent the actual 


mechanicians and 
have 


conditions, because 
special workmen 


considerably more. 


heen advanced 
WIDE SHEETINGS SCARCI 

There has been a dearth of wid 

sheetings in 9-4 and 10-4 widths for a 

long time, but recently the shortage has 

Price 


been 


become more acute lists on 


standard lines have not advanced 
recently, but discounts have been steadily 
cut down until sales have been made on 
a net basis on lines where discounts ag 
gregating 8 to 10 per cent 

The advance has 
been steady with few backward fluctua- 
tions and portends to go much higher 
The market on 4-yard sheetings is 63¢c 
houses which have a stock of 
unbranded goods accumulated 
these cloths were dull are selling at 
6'4c., but, on the other hand, certain 
popular brands are bringing 6c. Bag 
manufacturers who own burlap have 
been inquiring for cotton goods with the 
idea of substituting and taking a profit 
n their burlap holdings, but they 


were given 


a few weeks 


aC 
ago. 


Certain 
while 


find 
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Roving Cans 


| \MINAR Fibre Roving Cans are made 
4 of a special tough, wear-resisting fibre, 
ch lasts longer and stands up against 


1 
se to an unusual degree 


Chey are finished in every detail to con- 
» the high quality of Laminar Fibre 

tself; seamless fibre kic king band, welded 
steel ring reinforcing a bottom of conical 
japanned steel, inside painted with mois- 
re-repelling coating, outside painted red 


t d \ irnished 


Che steadily increasing number of these 
cans we must make to meet the demand 


is significant of their dependability. 


All sizes and styles are supplied, standard 


or special. 


Send for catalog and complete information. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Wilmington Delaware 


‘8 ee Bell, Vice resideni, 


12 Pearl Street, Boston, Ma 


They Wear 





eo Multiple Stisohing 


Bu for all purposes where an umber 
1d ides of exlacha ng are required. With 
either form of stitch, single thread chain, 
double thread chain, or lock stitch, 


sewing material from 1-16 inch thick 
up to I inch thick, and up to 120 inch 
wide. Furnished with any desired nun 





ber of needle S, Spacing to suit re¢ qu 
ments. Wealso —_ | i Paper Slitting 
M: ichines and design special ma 


chinery. 


L. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., t 
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cotton goods have advanced too high 
to make such an exchange profitable. 
Quantities of sheetings and osnaburgs 
have been bought to replace burlap, but 

was more the inability of obtaining 
ufficient quantities of the latter than 
preference that influenced the substitu- 
tion Normal demands from the bag 
trade have been good, although buying 
has not been as keen during the last 
week or two. Raw cotton continues to 
be of secondary importance in market 
prices. This feature should add materi- 
ally in swelling mills’ profits. When 
comparisons are made of current prices 
on cloths with those of a year ago the 
present relative cheapness of cotton is 
noticeable. 

COLORED GOODS SALES LARGI 

One of the leading houses represent- 
ing southern colored goods mills has in- 
creased sales for the first three months 
in the year over the corresponding 
period of last year by over 50 per cent. 
\ large part of this business was for 
export. Orders continue to come in, 
but many lines are sold up and with- 
drawn. There has been a_ general 
strengthening in southern gingham prices 
stimulated by the 
known eastern goods reported in these 
columns last week Denims continue 


advances in well 


firm, and there seems less anxiety re 
garding the probability of securing dye- 
stuffs for future contracts that have 
been taken subject to a dyestuff proviso 
It is not the intention to imply that 
there is an adequate supply of dyestuffs 
at present, or that delicate colors will 
be obtainable later on, but that there will 
be a sufficient supply of dyes suitable 
for this class of merchandise. The 
range of colors will be restricted, but 
adequate, in that practically all manu 
facturers will be governed by the same 
limitations. The situation relating to 
fabrics of higher quality such as dress 
ginghams is more serious, and there 
is no apparent relief in sight. Bleached 
goods are active and advancing. Con- 
siderable difficulty is being experienced 
in getting lots processed as most fin- 
ishers are being pushed to their limit, 
and are weeks behindhand. Demand 
for bleached goods is general, coming 
from converters, jobbers and exporters. 


COTTON GOODS TRADE NOTES 

Bliss, Fabyan & Co., have advanced 
Hill 4-4 bleached cottons to S83qc. a 
vard. Pepperel] drills have been ad- 
vanced 8%c 

The co-partnership of C. H. Pope & 
Co., cotton cloth brokers, has been su 
ceeded by C. H. Pope & Co., Inc. The 
corporation is capitalized for $300,000. 
Charles H. and Josephine B. Pope and 
Anthony A. Jones are the incorporators. 
The business will be continued at the 
same address, 81 Worth Street, without 
change. 

The Dutchess Bleachery is sending 
the following notice to the trade: “ We 
beg to announce the removal of our 
New York office to new quarters in the 
Textile Building, 66 Leonard Street, 
Room 711. We are adding to our equip- 
ment at the bleachery and will now be 
in a position to give prompt delivery 
on practically all lines of bleached and 
white goods.” 

Grinnell Willis & Co. have advanced 
Wamsutta cambric, nainsook and long- 
cloth “ec. per yd. 

I. P. Laird, formerly of J. B. Locke 
& Potts, has established himself as a 
linen commission merchant at 32) 
Broadway. Mr. Laird has been ap- 
pointed sole agent in the United States 
and Canada for William Walker & Co., 
Ltd., of Belfast, manufacturers of linen 
sheetings, damasks, etc., and sole agent 
in the United States for the following 
Belfast manufacturers: W. R. Nelson & 
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HIGH CLASS PROCESSING SERVICE 


FOR CONVERTING TRADE 


INTERMITTENT 
AND 

DUPLEX 
PRINTING. 
DYEING, 
MERCERIZING, 
NAPPING, 


ADPIMOPD4 


REG.U.S PAT OFF. 


Vi DYSTONE 





& F : ‘DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 





General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue | 
| 
| 


NEW YORK 





Bleachers and Finishers 
High Grade Cotton Goods 
and Embroideries 
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On Your E 
RAWHIDE 
PICKERS 
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It means 


Better Weaving 


VUeEOOOUENOEONDONOONUbORUONEUOOCU PONE AOU AEOONEREOLANU ROUT UCROONOENNONOUONDUNEOUAATEAUL ENE 


There is no mistaking 
our trade-mark on our 
rawhide loom pickers 
because it is plainly 
stamped in the hide of 
each picker. Pickers 
which bear this trade 
mark may be depended 
upon as being as good 
as can be made both as 
to hide quality and 


workmanship. 


GARLAND MFG 
CO: 


Saco, Maine 


fomas Leyland & Go. 


F. T. WALSH, Mer. 





Manufacture and 
Keep in Stock 


Corn 
Dextrines 


and 
British 
Gums 


Office and Works 


Readville Coston) Mass. 
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Co., Ltd., fancy linens, cambric hand- 
kerchiefs, etc.; Jaffe Bros., Ltd., linen 
manufacturers and spinners, and Lati- 
mer & Kinley. 

The court has been asked to dissolve 
the Sterling Mills Company, of Bridge 
port, Pa., incorporated in 1897, with a 
capital of $100,000, to manufacture 
textile goods. There is an indebtedness 
against the company of $25,000, owing 
to the Mercantile Stores Corporation, 
assignee of H. B. Claflin Company, New 
York. 

Ray, Bell & Co. have been appointed 
sole selling agents for the Panola Cot- 
ton Mills, Greenwood, S. C., manufac- 
turers of cotton sheetings. 

Grinnell Willis & Co. have advanced 
Masonvill muslin, cambric, nainsook, 
long cloth percale and brown goods ‘sc. 
a vard, 


ENGLISH NOTES 
(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 


The Governors of the Huddersfield 
Technical College have unanimously 
agreed to extend the facilities for teach- 
ing chemistry in view of the develop 
ment of a natural color industry. The 
same subject is under consideration by 
the authorities of the Technical Col- 
lege, Bradford. Definite headway has 
been made in the same direction within 
the last year at Leeds, where the Uni- 
versity has received specific State as- 
sistance. 

Thus the education of large numbers 
of young chemists directly for the dye- 
stuffs branch is well in hand, and it will 
be equally possible for the youth of the 
textile obtain instruction 
in the lower or the higher branches of 
chemistry without leaving home. In the 
smaller technical colleges of the West 
Riding youths have for years obtained 
education enabling them to take posi- 
tions as testers in industrial works, and 
the more promising have passed on by 
free scholarships to the day courses in 
Leeds University. 

The system is not new, but the local 
enthusiasm with which these new en- 
deavors are being taken up is new and 
important. The exact nature of the 
technical tuition given in any English 
locality rests largely in the hands of 
the local authorities who administer the 
grants made by the State in amplifica- 
tion of the funds raised by 
ment of local property. A certain num- 
ber of bequests are received and are 
generally applied to scholarships bear- 


districts to 


the assess- 


ing the name of the donor, who is often 


a manufacturer Beyond these re- 


sources the textile schools receive a 
measure of support 
ants of the mediaeval trade guides like 
the Clothworkers’ Company, Dyers’ 


Salters’) Company ot 


from the descend- 


Company, and 
London. 
Manufacturers of gabardines are be 
ginning now to get their tops slubbing 
should be to the 
Twice the 


dyed and the change 
advantage of the goods. 
weight of dyestuff is deposited on the 
fiber and in instances fastet 
colors can be employed. Makers are 
having to wait three and four months 
for the return of their goods from the 
piece dyehouses and becoming so finan- 
cially tangled that certain of them can- 
not accept further orders until deliv- 
eries have been made to them by the 
dyer. The slubbing dyers who had to 
drive away their regular customers dur- 
ing the great boom in khaki are able to 
deliver in as many days as the piece 
dyer wants months. The recombers are 
not too busy to be punctual, but unless 


certain 


spindles have been reserved there is a 
very long wait at the spinning mill. 
However, the time to be saved by dye- 
ing in the top is mostly net gain, and 
time means actually more than money. 


~ New Publications 


Buitpinc Betrer Business, Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 


The methods and benefits of truth- 
in-advertising work as conducted by 
vigilance committees and better busi- 


bureaus of advertising clubs, in 
co-operation with other business organi- 
zations, are described in the above book 
let issued by the National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Advertis 
ing Clubs of the World and written by 
H, J. Kenner, secretary of the commit- 
tee. It refers in large part to consumer 
advertising and takes the position that 
“to-day business is built upon a whole- 
hearted service to the public, and the 
vital force in business advertising has 
come to be known as an _ investment 
The writer savs 


ness 


in public confidence.” 
that “honesty in advertising and mer- 
chandising is the rule; that truth is 
natural and untruth is unnatural in 
modern commercial life.” Copies ot 
the booklet are sent to interested adver- 
tisers without cost, upon request to 
Merle Sidener, Chairman, 803 Mer 
chants Bank Building, Indianapolis. 

THe New Competition, by Arthur 

Jerome Eddy. , A. C. McClurg & Co., 

Chicago. Price, $1.50. 

The fourth edition of this authorita- 
tive exposition of the open price asso- 
ciation has been completely revised by 
the author, Arthur Jerome Eddy, a 
Chicago corporation lawyer, and con- 
tains full texts of the Clayton and Fed- 
eral Trade Commission laws with com- 
ments thereon. The first edition was 
published last summer and fully 
reviewed at that time in these columns. 


was 
[t is much more than a description of 
the open price association; the author's 
explanation of its scope is as follows: 
“An examination of the conditions 
underlying the radical change that is 
taking place in the commercial and in- 
dustrial world—the change from a com- 
petitive to a co-operative basis.” 


Cotton Dous_tinGc AND TWISTING, by 
Sam Wakefield, 54% by 84; Marsden 
& Co. Ltd., Manchester, England 


Price $2. 
This is the volume of a 
volume work on doubling and twisting, 


taking up testing, moisture, twist and 


first four 


systems of doubling before winding. 
The greater part of the matter has ap 
peared in serial form in a textile maga 
zine. The lack of 
on cotton doubling makes the present 
volume especially welcome. The author 
has evidently taken great care in collect 
data for his work, which con 


reference literature 


ing the 
tains much useful information and will 
prove a valuable handbook for all en 
gaged in this deparment of mill work. 

SPINNING, by Thomas Thorn 
, with 144 draw 
New 


CoTToN 
ley, 316 pages, 5 by 7 
ings; D. Van Nostrand Co., 
York. Price $3. 

Volume 2 of Thornley’s 
work on cotton spinning has been re 
vised and greatly enlarged. This is the 
third edition of the section treating on 
combing, drawing and spinning. There 
are several excellent treatises on cotton 
and the distinctive feature of 
work is the 


3-volume 


spinning, 
Thornley’s selection of 


examination questions and answers. 
These questions are taken from typical 
papers in the 


course at the City and Guilds of London 


examination Grade 


Institute 


*CHERRYVILLE, N. C. R. J. Morrison 
recently noted as contemplating the es- 
tablishment of a plant here for the man- 
ufacture of knit goods, advises that no 
definite action has been taken up to the 
present time. Mr. Morrison would like 
to have prices and other data on knit 
ting machines. 


| 
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Bubble 
Handle 








Faucet 


Bubble Over 
tlow Waste 


Actual Size 7’ Hizh 


Stop That Waste 
of Water 


Did you ever stop to think how many 
gallons of water are wasted by the 
old fashioned drinking faucet ? 

Puro saves 35% of that wasted water 


Puro does away with the old fash 


ioned unsanitary tin-cup; it is the 
Safety Sign of pure water in every 


factory where it has been installed 
Employes like it because it is clean 
because it insures a clean, fresh drink 
because it saves their time. 
The Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun 
tain has a positive control that elimi 
nates spurting 
attached-—positively fool 
and nothing to wear out. 


Easily 
proot 
An excellent tnvestment—for 
and office alike--and one that 
dividends in real money on 
saving and better workers. 
Write today—-now-—-tell us how many 
men you have and the number of de 
partments. 

We'll make you a complete estimate 
on an installation-—we will also make 
you a special proposition for a try 
out in any one department 


“PURO-FY" Your Water Supply 


shop 
pays 
water 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Co. 


wet PU RC ECONOMY 


ALWAYS 
47 Main Street HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 


Textile 
Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons: 
FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tendency 
to weaken fibres, saving of time and 
chemicals. 
FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and finished 
goods are easily and cheaply performed. 


FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for the 


caustic liquor, gives better lustre, the 
mercerizing lye kept clearer and lasts 
longer. 


FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making adhesive 
sizes and finishes, and less expensive, and 
is devoid of color and easily removable. 
FOR FINISHING 


Thin fluid mixings are produced which 
penetrate the cloth better, giving superior 
results in the handle and feel of the cloth, 
and economy in the use of starch and 
dextrine. 


Further information gladly given. Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall St., New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Handle 
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HIGHER PRICES INDICATED 


Fewer Attractive Offerings of Textile 
Shares at Low Prices 


Boston, April 5.—Several factors are 
conspiring to carry’ prices of textile 
shares to a new high basis. At present 


is stocks that have shared to the least 


extent in the recent advances that are 
ost active, but reference to auction 
sales of the last few weeks will disclose 
number of stocks showing new broad 


} +} 


dvances that 
the 


l 
Sto 35 m —_ 
25 to 35 point lt 


had previously partici- 
maximum advance of from 
is the latter stocks 
way to the new high 
there can be a 
readjustment to higher 
a fairly general advance 


pated i 


that are leading the 
price basis, but before 
eneral 


ere must be 


levels 


cks that have thus far been com 
itively inactive, and at close to old 
‘ 
\ large variety of such stocks have 


yved within the last two or thre 
weeks, and it is notable that many of 


these sales have shown advances of 15 
25 points. Such conditions could not 
btain in any class of listed securities, 
ut it is quite possible for many textil 
shares, that are most closely held, to g 
begging for a long period Such 


} 


cks might have een offered last yeat 


without attracting a-bid, but it is sucl 
fferings that are now beginning to at 
tract close attention, largely because 

e fact that the majority of regular 


in textiles are well aware of 
I y of the industry 
class of textiles that has beer 
attention is thi 
w issues that have been brought out 





ttracting 


considerable 


nee the first of the year; the majority 
f these, including several preferred 
tock issues, have been largely resold by 


the mills them- 
may be men 
investors in textiles appear 


the underwriters or by 
Incidentally, it 
tioned that 


to be taking more kindly to preferred 
stock issues than was the case a few 
years ago; it was then impossible to 
interest regular investors in textil 
ecurities in anything but common 


stocks, they preferring to run the risk of 
dividends, or of small dividends for 
in the hope that thes« 


1 period of years, 


would be more than counterbalanced in 
sperous times by large dividends and 
extras. Until recently textile preferred 


issues were seldom brought out unless 
‘ still be 
Fates : ; 

hief impelling cause of such issues, 


may 


required by bankers. This 





ut their distribution is steadily broad- 
nit 
BOSTON STOCK AUCTIONS 
I sales of textile shares at thi 
Boston auctions on Wednesday were as 
Si Mi Par Sales Chge 
Nashua 500 786%, 3% 
‘ Nashua 00 790 — 
Merrimack 100 { 1 
I 100 192% vA 
Nar i address of company I 
ising 
Ww sor Print Works . BP 
N Adan Mass 
Ss n Worste WW 
I nklin, Ma 
He ic C Ys ( 
No 1ss . 
Hodges Co Fi 
East Dedham, Ma ari toa. 
Newmarket Mfg. Co., Cottor 
Newmarket, N. H........ 
Farwell Mills, 
a> «as daa bhweie nwa 
Booth Mfg. Co., 
New Bedford, Mass 
Strathmore Worsted Mills, wi 
Concord Junction, Mass.... . 
1 Includes copper roll reserve, $1,285 
* Reserves, 
Reserves 
* Includes a pay $10,787; incon 
S Includes accrued payr $8,219 
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FINANCIAL MARKETS—MILL SHARES AND STATEMENTS 


20 Esmond pf 100 100% 43% 
3 Massachusetts -100 129 - 
100 Pacific 100 141% ana 

10 Waltham Bichy. & 
Dye Works........100 110 — 
10 Lawrence Duck.....100 95 —_ 
25 Dartmouth com....100 190-191% +1% 
5 Bigelow-Hartf’d pf.100 110 —1% 


199 Total. 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


Fatt River, Mass., April 6—If the 
rate of improvement of textile securities 
established during the first quarter of 
1916 is maintained to the close, those 
who decide to take profits next Decem- 
ber will not grumble much at the price 
of coal. There has been a most sub- 
stantial appreciation. It supports the 
confident predictions voiced with unan- 
imity, though by 
rious handlers of stocks, whose opinions 
reflected in these reviews. 
rhe entire list has felt the influence of 
the the cloth market. The 
fact that manufacturers have been in a 
dominate the market has 
tended toward the dissipation of linger- 


conservatively, va- 


have been 


activity in 


position to 


ing doubts and signs of hesitancy which 
have kept most persons aloof from the 
security market. 


BLIND TO SITUATION 
When there was an awakening to the 
golden opportunity, it was only to real- 
e that while the prospective investor 
was cogitating prices had been marked 
up There was no manipulation; the 


change was the natural sequence of in- 
dustrial events. To any one who had 
noted the comparison in mill statements, 
and who had observed the reports of 
the cloth market, it was as clear as a 


bell that quotations would rise 

Just how they have risen appears by 
back to the list published the 
American linen, which 


turning 
week of Jan. 8 
surprise in store for the buying 
public, according to the stock oracle, is 
dearer by 2'% points to-day \rk 
h had lain in a state of 
neglect in spite of figures to show that 
the twelvemonth had been one of pros- 
perity, has yielded to the now 
commanding 70 against 65. 
If anything were wanting to disabuse 
the mind of the skeptic that nothing of 
moment was the market, be- 


has a 


Even 


wright, which 


spurt, 


doing in 


cause rises have not been sensational, 
the want should be contained in the con- 
trasting figures on Barnard, 47% and 


5714. That the corporation is going to 
get back is the positive saying of those 
who know the capability of the manage- 
ment. It may not transpire this year 
for the good reason that the legacy of 
a large debt arising from expansion at 
a most trying time makes it desirable 
that the load be reduced before stock- 
holders have the right to ask that they 
be considered. 

BOURNE AND BORDER CITY 


Bourne is dearer by 5% points. It 


would not be less available for the buyer 
who sought it than if it were on a divi- 
dend basis of 10 per cent. History is 
repeating itself in the case of Bourne 


shares. In past years they were hard 
to get. Then dividends were consider- 
ably larger than at present. No one 
who is not an extreme optimist an- 


ticipates a rise in the rate this year. The 
indebtedness reported at the annual 
meeting has given way to a surplus, but 
its proportions must be such as to en- 
sure the fullest measure of safety in lay- 
ing up for the lean years in manufac- 
turing. 

Border City is up a point, 116 repre- 
senting a 9-point change since the mid- 
dle of December. Probably there has 
been more speculation concerning that 
corporation than with any of the others 
People are kept in a state of expectancy 
as to the dividend percentage. They 
will not be disappointed if indications 
suggest evidence of intentions to ad- 
vance. 

CHARLTON’S UPWARD CLIMB 

Charlton has been mentioned so often 
as bearing in its upward climb all the 
signs of health that to mention the dif- 
f 10 points in the quotation 
January, and that prevailing 
is like supplying gratuitous information. 
Bidding at 111 is treated with disdain. 
\rgument that the dividend return at 
present is less than 4 per cent. evokes 
the retort that for a speculative stock 
there are great things in store for the 
owner who waits for the full rising of 
the tide of prosperity of which the con- 
cern assured. The fact that it 
is necessary to run some departments at 
night testifies to the present pressure of 
business 

THREE 


ference of 
in I 


ree in 


. 


seems 


CONCERNS BETTER 


Hargraves, Parker and Shove have 
experienced the effect of the strengthened 
tone of the market most impressively 
The first two mentioned cannot be had 
for less than 62%, and 50 ruled at the 
beginning of the quarter under review. 
All the directors have been urging pa- 
tience upon complaining stockholders, 
and for good cause. The effect of the 
advice appears in the appreciation. It 
is genuine despite the fact that inquiry 
is not broad. A little publicity about 
what is happening in the offices of the 
corporations would produce a marked 
effect on the investing mind. 

Shove has been low, apparently need- 
lessly, if one would take the trouble to 
look into the situation. Failure to take 
cognizance of things is responsible for 
the low price. To offer 85 for what was 
procurable not so many weeks back for 


MILL STATEMENTS 





Cash Raw 

—Fiscal year.——, anddebts materials, 
Year. Date. receivable, mdse., etc 
1915, Dec. $1......$1,077,699 $1,558,835 § 
1914, Dec. 31 os 978,675 1,595,983 
1916, Jan 1 169,227 84,524 
is Jan Laie ws ° 171,554 ( 
1916, Dec, $1...... 174,378 

i) eS a ee 114,954 

SSR, mee. BE. os 18,489 

1914, Dec. 31... 15, 

1916. Jan. i...» $11 

1914, Dec. 26... 169,539 

1915, Dec. 31.. : 93,384 

1914, Dec. 26.... 70,063 

915, Dec. 31... 90,51¢ 

1914, Dec. $1.... 105,432 

1915, Dec, 31.. 273,380 76,835 
iia, Den. Bi...s.s 303,669 39,756 








®Includes wages, $3,235. 
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Textile Share Quotations. 


-———Sales.——__. 
Par. Latest. Previous 
Am. Woolen pf....... $100 99% 99% 
DOI 56550-5400 BRR 100 70% 70 
Amoskeag pf.......... 100 101 101 
Androscoggin .......-. 100 180 160 
APPletON ..cccceccecs 100 200 203 
ATHINStON 2. ccccscvces 100 112 113 
ee eer rey S 100 256% 2431 
Bigelow-Hartford pf.. 100 110 111% 
Chicopee .....cscesees 100 10% 63% 
Continental .......++. 100 75% 75 
DOIG snk diacvadieaes 500 1107% 11014 
MAWOrGs .ccccccessccs 100 199 98% 
Bemond pf....cccscce 100 100% 97 
Everett 100 120 118 
Preamkiin ....ccersesve 100 201% 200 
Great Falis....ceccese 100 192% 193 
Hamilton Woolen..... 100 83 8 
Hamilton Cotton...... 100 73 7 
SEEN ce wenh snes bese awe 100 85 90% 
L@MCARSTEF .iciccccnees 100 85 90 
LOAWEONCE cs ccccccsecss 100 182% 180% 
Lockwood. ..<0e2ssvees 100 100% 100 
Ludlow Associates.... 100 131 132 
EWE sxsnctens beeen 100 124% 1221 
Massachusetts Ne 100 129% 129 
Mass. Mills in Ga.... 100 100% 101% 
Merrimack pf.... . 100 90% +8 
Merrimack com....... 100 45 46 
BEIGGIGGOE 6.5 vcs esesauc 100 57 
Nashua 500 786% 791 
Naumkeag ........0+. 100 194 195 
N. BE. Cot. Yn. com... 100 20 20 
ie ee ee: 100 55 5 
Newmarket ......ee+. 100 138% 120 
POGIEO icv ccancsesosse 100 141 141% 
Pepperell ..... 100 345 34 
Pepperell (new)...... 100 138% 37 ke 
Plymouth Cordage . 100 194% 193 
Salmon Falls M. Co... 100 38% 2 
rremont and Suffolk 100 125% 12 
Waltham B. & D 100 110 110 
York Mfg. Co 100 115% 11 
+ Ex-dividend 
Fall River Quotations. 
(By G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River, Mas 
Par 
Cotton stock. value Bid Ask. Sa 
American Linen Co..$100 77 82% 80 
Ancona Co. pf....... 100 
Ancona co. com... 100 ae ; 
Arkwright Mills.. 100 72% 75 74 
Barnard Mfg. Co... 100 57% 
Bourne Mills 100 112 
Border City Mfg. Co. 100 116 1l¢ 
Barnaby Mfg. Co.... 100 a 
Chace Mills.. 100 110 115 
Cornell Mills.. ; . 100 165 
Conanicut Mills..... 100 “e 87% 
Davol Mille... cesses 100 100 ss 
Davis Mills......... 100 ie 120 
Pitnt.. BERS 6 :ccscdss's 100 117 120 
Granite Mills...... 100 96 100 
Hargraves Mills... 100 70 os 
King Philip Mills... 100 137 ss 
Laurel Lake Mills... 100 92 95 94 
Lincoln Mfg. Co. 100 98 99 
Luther Mfg. Co. 100 140 
Merchants’ Mfg. Co. 100 100 100 
Mechanics Mills..... 100 97% 95 
Narragansett Mills... 100 100 97} 
Osborn Mills........ 100 102% as 104 
Parker Milis.......: 100 70 as 70 
Pocasset Mfg. Co 100 95 100 
R. Borden Mfg. Co 100 a 165 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 100 230 ee 
Seaconnet Mills 100 52% 55 
Shove Mills 100 85 
Stafford Mills 100 77 
Stevens Mfg. Co..... 100 
Tecumseh Mills .- 100 128% 
Troy C. & W. Mnf'y. 500 850 . 
Union Ctn. Mfg. Co. 100 190 197%. 
Wampanoag Mills 100 74 st 7 
Warren Mfg. Co..... 100 i 
Weetamoe Mills 100 90 
Corr M, Co., Taunt'n 100 ‘ oe 
Charlton Mills 100 112 115 


New Bedford Quotations. 








T Includes depreciation, $23,486, and interest, $1,498. 
S Includes depreciation, $10,885, and interest, $1,754. 


Depreciation 
Depreciation 


Asked 


Su 
pre 





rplu 
fit an 


loss, etc 





131,2 
11 

612 
437.727 
273,618 
TS5,441 
816,235 


135,005 


108 4,000 


78 is cumulative evidence that some (py sanford & Kelley, New Bedford, Mass) 
people expect to enjoy the fruit of the Bid. 
om ; Ses ' Acushnet BEWIS 1c cess wecees 175 
faith which led them to take advantage Beacon Mig. Co.....4...000s 102 
the chances available to buy at a low Beacon Mfg. Co, pf.......... 114 
Booth Mfg. Co. com......... 40 
sure. Booth Mfg. Co. pf 02 
— ————Assets ——_— —— . 7 Lia bilities.—— 
Total Real estate Acct's payable, 
quick bldgs. and ————M iscellaneous. on floating and Capital 
assets. machinery. Amount. Description Total funded debt stock. 
,636,534 $853,762 $30,969 Other assets.... $3,521,255 $1,419,516 $1,600,000 
2,574,658 86 5,399 Other assets 3, 1,255,199 1,600,000 
f 33,661 75,000 
es 315,507 21,930 75,000 
695,162 1,283 27,960 Ins., int., taxes...... 1,906,878 425,627 1,350,000 
689,118 1,266 28,674 Ins., int., taxes ave hgeee ad 419,880 1,350,000 
22 95 14,091 Surplus & deprec'tion 146,844 39,653 94,500 
102 14,090 Profit and loss........ 139,645 45,145 94,500 
aa) 6=3=—<C—«SCi Cee 6 eh a hea mer 1,815,065 777,338 600,000 
Semen "seawee’ getecsiacuancuckewehed . 1,550,947 677,329 600,000 
See 0 haw wes Ragas aan CCeR OAS 807,856 222,415 500,000 
53 6,284 Prepd. insur. & taxes.. 761,852 246,617 600,000 
432,299 1,629,098 9,348 Prd. int. & insurance 1,970,745 600,740 1,235,000 
‘ ee er §10,622 Prd. int. & insurance c on re 20 g 
831,656 1,517,243 149.049 Provt and floss......< i 1,903,369 584,369 1,235,000 
a * ‘ 2,742 Prepaid items....... - 7 2 7 - 
350,215 201,480 {ses a0 686,11 336,117 35 00 
[181,680 Deficit ......-......0f ase ss 
“ ‘ { 18,814 Prepaid items....... 20: 202 @ 
ete Phere “SSCRRME. ORME SQ cis Sccosoc.0 i eeisees ooene 
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ristol Mfg. CO. ..cecccscses 88 é 
Butler Mfg. Co. com........ 90 95 
itler Mfg. Co. pf....... » 105 108 
ty Mie. CO... ccccaseccescce 116 118 
rtmouth Mfg. Co. com ; 191 
artmouth Mfg. Co. pf...... 100 
snold Mills pf....... ‘nea : 95 
nnell Mfg. Co....... cca: a 
ithaway Mfg. Co csiean, 
mes Mfg. Co. com. am 190 
mee Bite. Co. BE... cccess 119 
burn Mills............. e- 157% 
1omet Mills Salsas ; 115 
hawena Mills...... sae . 98 
GO RE. C6 s vec wax's 140 150 
B. Cotton Mills Corp.... 100 
B. Cotton Mills Corp. pf.. 96% = 
nquitt Spinning Co mye 107% 
© MES. Coins cicass sSeleh 92% a 
i Re. SOU, 3 a <cu'g 2 oie ene . 405 415 
piered. Wred. EtG wiasccsccs 100 ay 
nice. BRIG. 6 ccc eas 132% 
ssett Mills com... ss =e 
yuissett Mills pf...... ean ee 118 
S rp Bee. CO. ec seccss ara 96 Ae 
arp Mfg. Co. pf...... : “6 105 
Soule Mills Cee ; a 100 
NR Ss hth SNe 8'e ee 127% 
msutta Mills..... ‘ 120 122 
tman Mills 15 165 


* Ex-dividend. 
Inactive Textile Stocks 


uoted by Philip M. Tucker, Boston, Mass.) 
Bid. Asked. 


« 


American Mfg. Co. com. 130 135 
American Mfg. Co. pf....... 99 101 
Bay State Cotton Ist pf..... 98 101 
BOOtE cw nidibbescdiewdaedeses 80 ax 
Bostem Duck... ..csccccccecs 1250 
Boston Mfg. Co....cesscccss 70 oh 
CARR eis sche ks SK NN we Tees 124 126 
CRIBONION ks o's a. trae es a0 oe Ke sees 70 ae 
SOMIENREL os cancc ceva caewas 1850 as 
Contoocook Mills pf......... 55 60 
( Be. casein akdch ous aaeaw 126 as 
Piste - 2.2 cto Nacsa Acid se aie a 120 130 
Harmony Mills pf..........- 98 100 
wrence Duck... sciccecece 90 100 
well Bleachery.....cc.scscce 130 13 
Maverick Mills pf........0. 80 . 
*Monadnock Mills........... 150 176 
OEE Sic ics dete kid eee dens 2750 oe 
Renfrew Bite. Ol. occ ccccedee 105 
Renfrew Mfg. com.......... 75 
Shaw Stocking Co.......... 50 
Thorndike ... ye re 1350 ois 
Waltham Bleachery......... 110 115 
*Winthrop MILB... .ccccesses 110 oe 


* Taxable in Massachusetts. 


Southern Mill Securities. 


(By Morton Lachenbruch & Co., New York.) 
Bid. Asked. 


American Spinning Co., com.. 160 
American Spinning Co., pf... 


Anderson Cotton Mills........ 10 <a 
Arkwright Mills, S. C........ 85 110 
Bibb: Skee, CO, COM visas evans 165 175 
Bibb MES. CO., Pisvescccvcceee 95 105 
Brandon Mille....csccccccces s* 63 
Brookside Mille... ccsccceceos 150 ee 
COMI winks 46s ou eee 6 9 0ws-0 145 

CORI aio ds b's ew SS Canes 150 és 
el | Pr rere res er 195 226 
Cliftom BEMIS... ccccctcccvense 82 85 
Columpet MEE: CO. .<6cc cesses 85 90 
Courtenay Mfg. Co., S. C..... 60 om 
Drayton Mills, com.......... ‘a 20 
Drayton Mills, pf..........e+. om 90 
DaritMBOGR oa bi c.0:6ss cwnueeee ee 70 
Eagle & Phenix Mills....... we on 
Easley Cotton Mills......... . 184 
Exposition Cotton Mills...... 130 136 
FIOTONCE ...ccrccccccccsccccs ee ee 
Fulton Bag & Cotton......... = es 
Gaffney Mfg. Co., com........ 60 65 
Gaffney Mise. Co... DE... ccvccue 72 75 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga... .. 

Gate City Cottem...ccccccscevs ia és 
Glenn Lowry, pf......-++-++. ee 90 
GlenwO00d ....ccccccccccveces os 100 
Grandet Mills.......cscceeeee 

BIGPUOVEG csi scccsuvescessnes ‘x ne 
SROMEINE PRIN. 6% 6 kt wee ee 115 125 
Highland Park, com.......... 200 oe 
Highian@ PArtk, Of.6cc0cce8e 100 

Inman Mille@......sccsccvvcee ee 3 
cae Bese. Be Oc sceeaaewn 120 50 
BOE “ct iwe ska saeeneeas chee 170 ‘ 
Lanett Cotton Mills.......... 113 as 
Laurens Mills.......ccccccese 90 100 
Lockhart Mills, S. C., com... 35 40 
Lockhart Mills, S. C., pf..... 85 90 
Loray Milla, pf... .....ssceee. se 85 
Manchester Cotton Mills, Ga. .. < 


Manchester Cotton Mills, S. C. 


Marlboro Cotton Mills........ 65 75 
Ninety-six, ex-dividend....... 130 on 
irr Cotton Mills.........+-.: 77 es 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., com ios. =o 102% 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., 1st pf...... 98% oe 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., 2nd pf...... 92 
Parker Cotton Mills, com.... .. 3 
Parker Cotton Mills, pf...... 5 8 
ee er 135 2 
Pelzer Mig. COcscscectsesece 90 95 
edmont Mfg. Co 26 133 
Pe Se Be a asas okie som xa 5 
Pickens Cotton Mills......... 100 103 
P Se Ca CH Wids ccc ds weaee 100 102 
COE i castavendvencensen és es 
i SN tae eeekeeewases 100 104 
PUCT BRIER. 6 i Snes taees secs 105 115 
PR aa seeaseaten ene as 
yn Buffalo Cotton Mills, 
ie kc Nd 0 eee we ewe oe» 
U n Buffalo Cotton Mills, 
pf LAeeae ues ens 60 
TPOR BTS. CO. .cscaccvvees ee 
ren Mis. Co., pt... cecore + 
i RNG NI Sev nes:5 cre 0-46 on 135 
WIN Poca kceeetaseaveeda + Sa 
Woodruff Cotton Mills....... 92 96 
Woodside Cotton Mills....... ae ae 


Young Harteell......cscccesiée 
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Business Literature 
Dunmore Evectric CLotaH CuTTEeR; Wis- 

consin Flectric Co., Racine, Wis. 

A leaflet describing and illustrating 
the Dumore cloth cutter. The power is 
transmitted from the motor to the cut- 
ting blade by a belt doing away with 
gear noises. The motor operates on 
direct or alternating current and is con- 
nected to any convenient electric light 
socket. 

SAFEGUARDING YOUR SHIPMENTS; Ideal 
Stencil Machine Co., Belleville, Ill. 

A 24 page booklet describing stencil- 
cutting machines and the advantages of 
marking shipments accurately. A filing 
cabinet for stencils is also illustrated 
and explained and testimonials from 
satisfied users of Ideal stencil-cutting 
machines are given. 

Economic Map OF THE RussIAN Em- 
PIRE; R. Martens & Co., Inc., 24 State 
St., New York, and Petrograd, Rus- 
Sla. 

In view of the consideration being 
given to Russia as a market in the de- 
velopment of the foreign trade of the 
United States, this map, which has been 
especially prepared for distribution 
among manufacturers of the United 
States, is of value. A discussion of 
conditions in Russia is appended which 
should receive careful thought. A copy 
will be sent to manufacturers and oth- 
ers interested upon application to R 
Martens & Co. 

INSURING THE Coat Suppty: The 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Minneapolis 
An interesting booklet by Henry J. 

Edsall of the engineering staff of the 
Link-Belt Co. The author points out 
the various coal storage systems adapt- 
able to manufacturing plants to meet 
emergencies in the coal supply. The 
storage of coal is insurance against 
either excessive fuel prices or a shut- 
down. Certain precautions must be ob- 
served in stocking bituminous coal, and 
the means to be employed will vary 
widely with circumstances, each instal- 
lation being a separate problem. Many 
varieties of stocking and reclaiming ap- 
paratus are described. 


Home Bleach & Dye Expands 


The Home Bleach & Dye Works, 
Pawtucket, R. I., have started work 
upon two important additions to this 
plant that will increase its capacity about 
50 per cent. Two buildings are to be 
erected in the open space between the 
present plant and the Blackstone River, 
both to be 120 by 80 feet and of stand- 
ard mill construction, one being three 
stories high and the other one story 
with a double saw-tooth roof. With 
the completion of these buildings im- 
portant rearrangements of several de- 
partments of the plant will be made pos- 
sible. The first hoor of the new build- 
ing will be used in large part for yarn 
dyeing and drying; the end of the sec- 
ond floor next to the river will be util- 
ized for the company’s offices, while 
kiers will be installed in the rear; on 
the third floor will be the skein drying 
and winding department, and the export 
packing department will be located on 
the same floor. The one-story addition 
will be used in large part for an exten- 
sion of the black dyeing department. 
Much new machinery will be added, to- 
gether with a 100 h.p. horizontal tubular 
boiler. The company recently installed 
a 2,000,000 gallon Hungerford & Terry 
filter, and the latter will have sufficient 
capacity to filter all of the water for the 
expanded plant. The Home Bleach & 
Dye Works is giving employment at 
present to over 300 operatives and is 
busy in every department, some being 
run overtime. 


Accumulating 


- Your Competency 


We have prepared a pamphlet 
outlining a plan which, once 
adopted and consistently tol- 
lowed, should enable any man 
to make steady financial pro- 
gress. The plan is based upon 
the elements of saving, com- 
pound interest, and conserva- 
tive investment—all of funda- 
mental importance in the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. Included 
in the pamphlet are tables illus- 
trating the efficient workings of 
compound interest, and concrete 
examples of conservative invest- 
ment bonds. 


Ask for Pamphlet No. 501 


“Accumulating Your Competency” 


1783 103 


LOWELL 
TEXTILE SCHOOL 








Scientific and practical training in 
all processes of textile manufacture 
including all commercial fibres. 
Complete three year diploma courses 
in Cotton Manufacturing, Wool 
Manufacturing, Textile Designing, 
Chemistry and Dyeing, Textile En- 
gineering. 

Degrees of B. T. E. (Bachelor of 
Textile Engineering) and B. T. D. 
(Bachelor of Textile Dyeing) offered 
for completion of prescribed four 
year courses, 

Certified graduates of High 
Schools and Academies admitted 
without examinatio:: 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
25 Broad Street, New York 
50 Congress Street, Boston 
ALBANY, N. ¥ CHICAGO, ILL. 

Members New York Stock Exchange 


93 Broad Street 

















For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S. B., Principal 


Lowell, Mass. 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


The oldest, largest and best equipped organiza- 
tion of Chemists and Engineers in the country 
for the investigation of conditions affecting the 
efficiency and economy of industrial operations. 


BOSTON 


The New Bedford Textile School 


This school is located in New Bedford, Mass., an attractive residential city situated on Buzzards 
Bay, and the largest producer of fine cotton yarns and fancy woven fabrics in this country 
Three year diploma courses in the following subjects: Cotton Manufacturing, Textile Designing; 
Textile Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing; Seamless Hosiery Knitting; Latch Needle Underwear 
Knitting. Mechanical drawing, machine shop practice, steam and electrical engineering as 
applied to textile plants, given in connection with the above courses. 
Special shorter courses in the above subjects, for which certificates are given, may be arranged 


by students desiring them. 


Every instructor is a man of special training and broad practical experience. 


Seventeenth year. Many graduates filling remunerative positions of trust and responsibility. 
Illustrated catalogue sent free on application to the school. 


William E. Hatch, A. M., President and Manager 








W. G. ABBOTT, JR. 






Processes 
Inventions 
LABORATORY 


Morton Lachenbruch & Go, 


120 Bdwy., #.1.0. M Tel. Rector 5354 


WE WILL SELL 


Pacolet Mfg. Com. 
fi Lockhart Mills 


Preferred 
Glenwood Cot. Mills 
Spartan Mills 


Easley Cot. Mills 
Orr Cotton Mills Pacolet Il. Pfd 


SECURITIES 













WE WILL BUY 
Lockhart Mills Com. j 
Courtenay Mfg. 


Exposition Cotton 
Mills 





E. J. ABBOTT 


RESEARCH and EFFICIENCY ENGINEERS 
Special Machinery 


Manufacturing Methods 


WILTON, N.H 





SB Allen Safety Set Screws 


Any Length Point or Thread 


Send for Circular No. 6 and Free Samples for Testing 


THE ALLEN MFG. CO. 


173 Princess Street, Manchester, England 


Hartford, Conn. 





Building Experience 


of over twenty years standing is 
back of ourservice. If you want 
a new structure built, or altera- 
tions made quickly, econom- 
ically and satisfactorily, may 
we talk with you? 


John W. Ferguson Co. 


Specialists in Textile and 
Industrial Plants 
253 Broadway, New York 


152 Market Street, Paterson, N. J. 








Chicago, Ill. 








CONVERSE, STANTON & CQ. 


Commission Merchants 
83-85 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
WORSTEDS and WOOLENS 
WOOLEN DRESS GOODS and CLOAKINGS 
COTTONS, TOWELS, QUILTS and DAMASKS 
KNIT UNDERWEAR, BLANKETS 


BOSTON: 62 Franklin St. PHILADELPHIA: 618 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO: 221 Fifth Ave. 


SCHEFER, SCHRAMM & VOGEL 


Commission Merchants and 
Mercantile Bankers 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Southeast Corner 24th Street 


Finance Manufacturers’ Accounts, Selling Direct or Through Agents 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


GOFF & SONS 


Pawtucket, R. I. 












Worsted 
Dress 
Goods 


Parker, Wilder & Co. 


Selling Agents 


——— 
| RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


51 and 53 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK 
FINE COI 
DUPLEX ;§ 


ORED WRAPPERS “ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 
SILK WRAPPERS TWINES AND SPECIALTIES 
FOR TEXTILE FINISHERS 


wert 
Commission Merchants 


229 Fourth Avenue . - - - NEW YORK 


about our experi- 
ence, methods or 
our record for 
honorabledealing. 


There is Nothing 
“BRAND NEW?” ivnoratiedeaing 


OVER FIFTY YEARS. On the above basis we offer you 
FEEDERS for cards, pickers and wool washers that have 
stood the test and are not ‘‘Brand New’”’ in the sense that 
you have to experiment with any of our machines in 
your mill. 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tentering and Drying Machines 


CRABBING MACHINES, FULLING MILLS 
CLOTH WASHERS, DYEING MACHINES AND 


CHINCHILLA MACHINES 
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J.P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission MSerchants 









23 Thomas Street 229 Fourth Avenue | 


NEW YORK 


| 
Dunno Worsted a 


WOONSOCKET, R. 1. 


CORONET 
FANCY 
WORSTEDS 


AND 


Fancy Worsteds 





PIECE DYES 


MILLS AT 
MAPLEVILLE, R. I. 





Piece Dyes 


BATTEY, TRULL & Co. 
Selling Agents 
New York Office: 257 Fourth Ave. 


New York Office and Salesrooms 


45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 









Metcalf Brothers & Company 
Wanskuck Company 
EVERETT BUILDING 


Northeast Corner of Union Square NEW YORK 


W. H. DUVAL & CO. 


Men’s Wear, Cloakings, Broadcloths 
225 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 





[= eee eee eg | 


DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. 
Dry Goods Commission Merchants 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CHICAGO ~ 





W. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. 


Commission Merchants and Mercantile Bankers 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East 17th Street NEW YORK 


M. STEINTHAL @ Co. 


219 GREENE ST., N.Y. 
CLOTH SAMPLES CUT, LABELED, 
NUMBERED, BOUND, 

PRESSED AND BOOKED 












TELEPHONE | 
4420 SPRING 


| Sample Cards of Every Description 
Piece Goods Tickets. Gum Labels 


Pin Tickets. Fastencrs 


HOCKANUM ASSOCIATION 


FINE WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 
HOCKANUM COMPANY THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
THE SPRINGVILLE MFG. CO. MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 


334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 






















PERSEVERANCE WORSTED COMPANY 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


FINE FANCY WORSTEDS| 


SALESROOMS: 25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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MEN’S WEAR MARKET IS 


AWAITING DEVELOPMENTS 


Much Rests on Success of Manufac- 


turing Clothiers’ Salesmen—Ques- 
tion of Cheap Goods 

Little development is noted in the 
n’s wear market and it is natural 
at changes should be comparatively 
significant as compared with recent 
eks. There are few buyers in town 
d those who are here are making in- 
liries as to delivery. This seems to 
that is the 


a question occupying 


ittention of both buyer and seller and 


\ 


\ow, 


——_—_——J 


—————EEEE————_EEE———— 


vhich they are likely to meet. 
will depend upon the ability of 


1S a 


er which there is more or less con- 
ition. The question of price is a mat- 

that must of necessity be an im- 
tant consideration as the market gets 
earer to the time of duplicate oper- 
tions. 

CHE CLOTHIERS’ POSSIBILITIES 

\s the time draws nearer when cloth- 
y salesmen will go on the road, in- 
rest is increasing as to the reception 


Much 


the 
holesale clothier to market the lines 
vhich he has bought. Upon the success 
non-success of these lines will depend 

e amount of duplicate business which 
e selling agent is to receive. In some 
felt that duplicates cannot 
counted upon in any large way. This 
resumption is based on the fact that 
original operations of the seller 
ere more liberal than is usual. Were 
cuts the only things 
rdered at the beginning of the season, 
has been the case in the past, there 
uld be a logical conclusion that du- 
licates would be of sizeable proportion, 
the 
and 


ses it is 


imple pieces or 


situation is some- 
the future of the 
iarket is more or less problematical. 
matter of 
both 
nuing buying to justify a firm stand 
either outcome. There those 
ho contend that the liberality of buy- 
¢ is going to have its effect and that 
is easily provable that the average 
lothing buyer has overbought. That 
has been influenced to this situation 
the psychological effect of fear that 
ods would not be obtained seems more 
less plausible. It remains to be seen 
hether this condition will be offset 
the attitude of the seller in cutting 
wn the orders which he has received. 
here is no doubt that in many in- 
tances the selling agents would be glad 
ere the clothier to refuse to take a 
eable proportion of the orders he has 
laced. On the other hand the deter- 
ination of the buyer that he has 
lunged on merchandise and that he can- 
t use a fair proportion of his pur- 
ases may interfere seriously with the 
peration of certain mills. It is also 
ue that it is difficult to calculate on 
absolute maximum production among 
e woolen mills of this country, for, 
hile orders are sufficient in quantity 
keep machinery in operation for a 
rotracted period, yet the handicaps in 
e way of a scarcity of supplies as well 
s of labor, must interfere to a per- 
eptible extent with the full operation 
ft machinery in many quarters. 
INFLUENCE OF CHEAPER GOODS 
As has been intimated in this column 
efore, the increased volume of lower 
riced merchandise is bound to be a 
onsiderable factor not only in the cur- 


however, 
hat changed 


fact, there are enough 


rguments for and against con- 


are 






Wool Manufactures 
Machinery — Processes — Fabrics — Costs— Market Reports | 


rent season but for next spring. The 
necessity of making goods at price in 
order to keep them within a certain 
category has been the cause of ma- 
chinery being turned on the manipulated 
fabric whether it be cotton worsteds or 
cotton carded far as the 
well made fabric with an admixture of 
cotton is concerned, it must be realized 
that the going to 
valuable a piece of merchandise as far 
as wearing quality is concerned as when 
not a particle of used. In 
many cases, the durability and general 
excellence of the fabric will be en 
hanced. These statements of course 
refer to the meritorious fabrics which 
can be produced with the use of cotton. 
The buyer who operates only on a ques- 
tion of price—and it is the experience of 
sellers that there are not a few who 
pursue this policy—may find that he is 
likely to have difficulty with the mer- 
chandise that he has bought on such a 
basis. Here is where trouble, if any, 1s 
to occur before the season is concluded, 
may be expected, but it is recognized that 
the fault will lie with the buyer in en 
deavoring to obtain merchandise at spe- 
cific prices irrespective of quality, rather 
than with the producer who has cheap- 
ened his product without any attempt to 
deceive the buyer. 
MEN’S WEAR TRADE NOTES 
Certain outlets for men’s wear mer- 
chandise have developed of late 
if continued should consume a 


goods. As 


buyer is receive as 


cotton is 


which, 

very 
satisfactory volume of goods. Unusual 
conditions bring to light unusual de- 
mands that have not been exploited 
under ordinary markets. 

The question of durability of colors 
is one which the clothier may use as a 
most convenient handle, should he con 
clude that his purchases have been 
greater than his needs 

In the case of logwood dyes the ques- 
tion of exposure to light may develop 
that particularly 
auspicious for the sticking quality of 


results will not be 
orders. This ts especially true of log- 
wood blues 

A circumstance which occurred sey 
eral 
ing agent 


years recalled by a sell- 
week in relation to the 


possibilities of the present season. <A 


avo 
this 


Was 


suit of clothes was returned with re 
quest for satisfaction from the seller 
because it had not held its color, the 


claim being made that it had been worn 
only a few days lt developed that the 
suit had never back, 
but that it had been exposed in a show 


been on a man’s 


window for about two weeks to a hot 
sun which with the assistance of the 
focussing power of the window panes 
had subjected it to a more severe test 


than months of ordinary wear. 

The men’s wear market can be viewed 
from a good many angles, with seeming- 
ly sufficient basis for argument on each 
angle. It may be argued that the 
clothier has overbought, induced to such 
action by the ease with which money 
could be borrowed and that when it 
comes to taking in the goods he may 
attempt to get out of the 
orders he has placed. 

On the other hand, there is just as 
much basis for arguing that the neces- 
sity of .cutting down orders by the 
sellers has eliminated all possibility 
of a surplus and that many of the 
orders still remaining on agents’ books 

(Continued on page 109) 


many of 


OTHER CARPET ADVANCES 


Prices Up 10 Per Cent.—No Auction 
Exvected This Year 
\lexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 
sprang the unexpected in the 
trade last week when it advanced prices 
so radically. Dealers generally expected 
no advance until later, when there would 


carpet 


be an opening with advanced prices or 
an auction which would tend to. set 
prices. This action has changed the 


opinion of many concerning the auction, 
inasmuch as it is now generally believed 
there will be no auction, but instead an 
opening later at advanced prices. 
Many of the larger 
followed’ the lead of 


manutacturers 
the Smith Co., 
and advanced their prices on an average 
ft about 10 per cent., and others report 
they will do so in While 
this is a big advance it is justified by 
the high cost of raw material. One of 
the largest dealers calls attention to 
the fact that carpet wool costs 100 per 
cent. more now than last year, and is 
becoming more valuable and harder to 
obtain day the em- 
bargo placed on it by the British. He 


al 


a few days. 


every because of 
SO spoke of the high cost and scarcity 
of dyes, and claimed that certain mills 
had to raise the pay of their employes 


to prevent their goimg into ammunition 


factories. The average cost of manu- 
facture, he said, has advanced about 50 
per cent. in the last year, while prices 


have advanced only 25 per cent 


rule, running 
year at 


Carpet mills are 
full time, while last 
they ran only three days a week 


some, ot 


as a 
this time 


rhe re 


are running 
a little less than capacity, because of the 


are course, which 


difficulty in obtaining raw material, 


while a few are closed entirely because 
of labor troubles. It appears that cer 
tain mills which have been in the habit 


‘f sending their yarn to dye houses to 


be dyed are the ones affected by labor 


difficulties. \s union dye houses ran 


out of dyes, the manufacturers after 
looking around and finding no union 
houses which could do the work, em 


ployed non-union houses, hoping it 
would not be found out Their work 
men were not long in discovering this 
They refused to work on non-union 
product, and, as the manageménts 


claimed to be unable to have the work 


done by union houses, closed the mills 


The dealers who do not look for an 
auction state that other things enter 
into their calculations besides the price 
advance, although that is what caused 


them to change their opinion. As on 
dealer stated the case, mills at this time 
of the year generally make stock ahead 
and get ready for the opening, but this 
year they are having all they can do to 
supply their present orders, and his own 
plant had even found it difficult to get 
out samples for spring. Why, he 
asked, should there be an auction when 
these conditions prevail? Another deal- 
er stated that a buyer had told him the 
day before that the dominant factor was 
giving fall datings at the present time, 
something in his judgment they would 
not do if there was to be an auction, 

There are more buyers on the mar- 
ket than there have been at this season 
in a good many years. From their talk 
they are a little worried about mills’ be- 
ing able to make deliveries on time, as 
well as afraid of further advances in 
prices, and are looking the ground over. 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 
pages 125, 126 





DRESS GOODS TRADE 
FACES UNCERTAINTIES 


Cloak and Suit Trade Apprehensive 
of Future—No Spring Lines 
Are Out as Yet 
Buyers in the cloak and suit trade 
more easily frightened at the 
bilities of declining business than almost 
any other division of the textile trad 


poss! 


\ tew days of seasonable weathe r, how 
ever, creates a different attitude on 

part of the operator, and he begins to 
realize that his fears respecting the out 
; groundless and 
his apprehension as to the future with 
out From the selling agent’s 
standpoint there is little anxiety that 
the temporary lack of interest on the 
part of the buyer means any material 
depression, but judging from the amount 


come Of a season are 


foundation. 


ot business that has been done, the lack 
ot stocks in first hands and the back- 
wardness of delivery, it 1s felt that a 


conditions 
is fully warranted and that any excit 


philosophical acceptation of 
for the future is fai 
admitted that 
not interested in spot merchandise, and 
offers 
sellers were 


ment or feat 
logical. It is 


trom 


buyers art 


received which 


few 


that they have 
would indicate that a 
willing to dispose of a 
figures 


certain 
that are 


amount 
abnormally 
] . - 1! 
low as compared with the general sel 

ing trade 
market such as the 


of goods at 


Chis 1s always the case n 
cloak and suit, wher« 
styles change so quickly and merchai 


dise 1s but 


not stable in its character, 1 
it must be regognized that there is a 
large volume of goods which ts 
being delivered on scheduled tim 
shipment. On these the agent coul 
secure more money than the ask 
price were he able to get them, and 
it is therefore natural that he should 
independent in his attitude 

TOWARD HIGHER GRADI 

Chie tendency is noted, ‘ pecial 


among mills making a feature of staples 
and semi-staples, toward the producti 
of higher I 
ural under the 


fabrics This 1 
conditions 


] 
Lrade 
which ex! 
for the buyer is certainly unable to 
from abroad 
formerly available 
he filled by those 
who alive to 
with this 
staple 
variety 


tain many of the thins 
and this void can 
domesti manufactur 
the situation In 
there 1s a 


fabrics 


ers 


are 


} 


conpunction trend 


and away 


of novelties that 


toward more 


from the wid 
the dress trade has tried to 


within the last 


goods 
troduce few years. The 


large corporation mills, of course, ar 


doing their bulk business on this clas 
of fabrics, and in order to keep machin 
ery in full operation and overhead 


charges down, they are obliged to turn 
out merchandise which can gain a larg 
volume of business at comparatively 
small margins. This tendency 
accentuated for the current 
the difficulty of producing 
The lack of dyestuffs and other supplies 
makes it particularly hard to bring out 
variations in colors or in pattern, and 
this fact in turn causes an uncertainty 
on the part of the buyer as to what he 
wants. There are many who feel that 
the present fall season is going to show 
before it is concluded, a smaller volum« 
of novelty fabrics sold than.for a good 
many years unless there should be a de 
cided change in the conditions. 
NO SPRING LINES YET 
No one is willing to talk about spring 


is further 
4 
Season DY 


novelties 
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Features That Sell Fabrics 


NE of our most successful policies has been our 
invariable insistence that American Woolen Co. 
fabrics shall possess not only dependability but 


salability. 


We design and produce from the standpoint of the 





trade who must meet the ultimate wearer and win his ap- 


proval and patronage. 


Strictly up-to-date in style, dependable in quality and 


in price because economically produced. 


American\Woolen Company 


WmM Wood. President. 











Selling Agency: 
American Woolen Company of New York 


18th to719th Street on Fourth Avenue | 
New York City 


\LE Co 
ey, 


&) OILS ann GREASES 


z ae 2. 


~ Lubricating and Special Purposes e. 


152 PLEASANT ST., LYNN, MASS. 


BRADFORD WOOL OIL 


100°7, Emulsifiable - Uniform - Reliable 
Lubricates the fibre thoroughly 

Does not gum the cards 

Scours out with perfect ease 

Equals red oil at half the cost 


We shall be glad to meet our friends at space 75, Fifth National 
Textile Exhibition, Boston, April 24-29 


a 
Rag or pond Picker 


With rr Non-C ree Condenser 
fe KM 1 ee ee eee S space, and gr oa as. 


i i q lly nt o t 
l ed with I ted _Ba Searings. “Bit” Pree anon! nsures 


C.S.DODGE - - LOWELL, MASS. 


CLOTH FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


. Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Double 
Cutter Woolen Shear WORCESTER, MASS. 





C.W. HUNT CO.inc 
WEST NEW BRIGHTON, N.Y. 





FOR EFFICIENT HAULAGE SYSTEM CONSULT = | 
| 
J 








bee 
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Honesty in clothing advertising 
is one point that cannot be over- 
worked. There is more of it to- 
day because the clothiers are 
3;UYING AMERICAN MADE 
GOODS almost exclusively ; there- 
fore it is perfectly safe and a 
matter of good business to speak 
in high terms of your goods, 
more especially when featuring 
suits and garments made from 


CLEVELAND WORSTEDS. 
LOOK AT THE CLOTH! 


Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 


Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 
GEO. H. HODGSON, Gen’! Manager 
Cleveland. Ohio, U. S. A. 


THIBETS 
UNIFORM CLOTHS 
BROADCLOTHS 
WORSTEDS 


CASSIMERES /4 
i \ 


& CHEVIOTS 


FREDERI. 8. (LARK, President 
Our fabrics are well known to the 
trade as the standards in their class 
——The Talbot Mills trade-mark is 
recognized as an assurance of quality 
which is never lowered. 
COX & SCHREIBER 
Direct Selling Agents 
American Woolen Bldg. 


225 Fou th Ave. 
NEW YORK 





Ethan Allen 


25, Madison Avenue 
New York 


Woo.ens WorstTEDs 
BROADCLOTHS 
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goods for 1917 and there will be little 
evidence of interest on the part of the 
seller, at least, for some time to come. 
So much is yet to be accomplished in 
the way of fulfilment of orders that 
little attention will be paid to operations 
for another season. As a matter of 
fact, the buyer is not likely to be par- 
ticularly interested until he knows more 
about the distribution of merchandise 
for spring. If certain of the gloomy 
predictions which have been made are 
fulfilled, he is not likely to be an oper- 
ator for some time to come on mer- 
chandise to go into retailer’s hands next 
year. In the meantime a fall season 
must intervene and so little is known 
about this that the man who talks about 
conditions for another spring is talking 
without much basis for his opinion. The 
average manufacturer knows little as 
to the conditions of raw material that 
may obtain before it is necessary for 
him to prepare for another spring sea- 
son and he is anxious to wait just as 
long as possible in the hope that these 
conditions may be more propitious for 
a profitable operation of machinery than 
they seem to be at the present time. 
There is no doubt that operations on 
the present market mean an nnusually 
small margin for the ordinary manu- 
facturer. The large corporation, basing 
production on volume, seems to have 
the advantage over the smaller competi- 
tor who is confronted with the neces- 
sity of obtaining a substantial degree of 
profit on everything turned out. The 
outlook for another season is much 
mixed at the present time and few are 
willing to anticipate or prophesy re 
garding it. 

DRESS GOODS TRADE NOTES 

The vacillating character of the cloak 
and suit trade corresponds almost 
exactly with the vagaries of the weather. 
It takes about two days of warm 
weather to change the gloomy declara 
tions of the buyer that he does not need 
any more merchandise. 

At the same time it is recognized that 
a change again to unseasonable weather 
causes a recurrence of the former con- 
servatism with refusals to take in goods 
without explanation. 

Selling agents claim they are having 
the most trouble in making deliveries 
of shepherd checks stick. And yet in 
instances where these goods have been 
refused there has later come a request 
for their reinstatement. 

The old complaint of this class of 
buyer, that the examiner is paid to find 
fault with merchandise which the buyer 
does not want, is becoming more ap- 
parent than for some time. 

One of these examiners recently 
phoned a selling agent that he could not 
take in a certain number of pieces until 
he heard from the garment manufac- 
turer whether those he already had in 
his warehouse were going to stay or 
were going back to the seller. 

For the storage of these goods an 
extra loft had been rented and both 
the buyer and the examiner had been 
obliged to insure the merchandise. 

The merchandise in question was re- 
fused on the ground that it was not up 
to sample, that they would not even hold 
on the seam, beside possessing other 
defects. It developed, however, that in 
this particular case the strings had never 
been removed from the covering of the 
pieces, 

\fter this fact was discovered the 
garment manufacturer agreed that the 
goods be sent again to the examiner 
which the seller refused to do. At last 
the buyer consented to take the goods 
in and make no claims. Before the 
had been charged, requests for several 
pieces more were received from the 
same source 
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A Smooth Milky Emulsion 


Always obtained with 


“BRETON” OILS FOR WOOL 


They are adapted for all 
grades and kinds of woolen 
goods. Equal to lard or 
olive oil and cost twenty- 
five per cent. less. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT—Space 93 
Fifth National Textile Exhibition 


MECHANICS BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 
April 24 to 29, Incl. 


Samples mailed for demonstration upon request 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, New York 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


Works: Claremont, Jersey City, N. J. 


Plug the Leak! 


Take a walk through the 
average mill, and you will 
find oil on the floor under 
and beside each machine, 
oil on the card clothing, oil 
on the goods in process 

three drops out of place for 
every one in the bearings. 


ni 


will stop that waste in your 
mill. A grade for every 
machine. Can be applied 
just like fluid oil, but does 
not drip or spatter. Adop- 
ted by hundreds of mills. 


Write for Free Samples 


N. Y.& N. J. Lubricant Co. 


165 Broadway, New York 














DYE TUBS and VATS 


All Kinds and Sizes 
For All Purposes 


When in need of tanks, tubs 


or vats please remember 
that we carry ten million feet or 
more of cypress in stock seasoning, so 
can construct and ship promptly 


Cypress is our specialty because of 
its natural qualities. 


We control cypress swamps and saw- 
mills in Florida where we make the 
lumber with the proper thickness 
and sizes for use in our factory at 
Neponset. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog. 
THE A. T, STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


200 Taylor St. 
NEPONSET (Boston), MASS. 





JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk 
All Sulphonated Castor Oils 
DR. SCHMITZ’S MONOPOLE OIL. U. S. Patent No. 861397 


New York Office, 100 William Street 
Western Representative: United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Macungie, Pa. 


Bindings «a Ribbons 


For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets. 
Go-cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc 


Special Colors or Shades made to order 


™") TEASELS 


J. N. CHESTER & CO. 


109 Broad St. $3 New York 








ESTABLISHED 1844 


BENJ. BUCHLEY’S SON 
(WM.J. BUCKLEY) Gan Mill, PATERSON, N.J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Spindles, Flyers, Kings, 
Tubes, Caps, etc., for Cotton, Silk, Flax 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old South Bullidiag 
PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES TRADE MARKS COPYRIGHTS 


Special Attention to Textile Inventions 


BO STON 
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SECOND SERIES SALES 


~ STRONGER TOWARD CLOSE 


Merinos Lead Improvement—Fine 


Grades of Crossbreds Attract 
French Government Buying 
rom Our Regular Correst lent) 


March 16.—Toward 


week the hesitation and 


reserve of buyers of Colonial wools 
cam » a stop, and gave place to a 
competition which if not universally 
brisk, presented at least a great 1m- 
provement on that hitherto obtaining 
Earlier in the week the most striking 
feature in the sale room was the ab- 
normal irregularity of prices. Where 


a spinner or manufacturer was buying 
and met with a lot of wool which pre- 
cisely answered his requirements, he 


was not inclined to let it go past him on 


a question of price In the case of 
W vhich from irregular quality or 
length of staple or because “of uncer- 
tainty in the matter of yield, did not 
appeal users, the bidding fell away 
t un unusual extent. Top makers 
were apathetic and seemed to have no 
requirement for raw material except at 
prices which compared with the rates of 
the preceding auctions seemed to the 
seller like giving his wool away 


While 
| 


1 + 


S¢ were ready oO recoeLniZze tne 
change which had occurred in the mar- 
ket, they were not prepared to allow 


their clients’ interests to suffer to an 


unlimited extent, and numerous with- 


drawals resulted 


MEN MORE ACTIVI 


MIDDLE 


[he chief motive power in the altered 
condition of the market was a change 
in the action of a number of middle 
men present in the sale room. They 
suddenly began to show a quickened 


interest and, as it requires only two bid- 


ders desirious to secure a lot of wool 


o make an appreciable change in its 
value, prices not only steadied but, in 
many cases, advanced. For the best 
classes of the merino stapl the hgures 
ruling at the end of the first series were 
more trequently paid, but the greatest 
change for the better showed itself in 


ry everyday article, the 


idding for which became more ani- 


and more widespread 

was not confined to the 
although the 
ssbreds was not per- 
Ordi- 


been at 


The change 


ne-haired raw material, 
improvement in cré 
sorts 


laps as great as in merin 


nary greasies had not, however, 


any time so much neglected as ordinary 
merinos, and on that account probably 


in their case was less em- 


pl The expanding competition did 
not exercise much influence on values 
except in the case of the finest and 


best bred and in those of the 


yrades, 


higher medium qualities. Strength in 
the latter was due mainly to the opera- 
tions of a buyer employed by the French 
Government. What suited his require- 
ments rarely by any chance could be se- 
ured by the home trade, for he gener- 


ally topped bidders from Yorkshire and 


took what he could at the English price 





r the following lot At the second lot 
of a mark was as a rule too coarse for 
m, the bulk of his buying stood ™% to 
ld more than the prices current earlier 
ries 
I \ RDA 

\ igh Saturday’s attendance in the 

ile room was thin as on the previous 
S day, the lethargy which then pre 
vailed was replaced by marked energy 
briskness. The buyers who had 
started for hom early had left their 


limits with evident intention of actually 


securing wool. In 


consequence the 
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FOREIGN MARKETS—WOOL, YARN AND PIECE GOODS 


offering, which consisted largely of 
good class merino, found a ready trans- 
ference from seller to buyer with little 
for withdrawal. A few flocks 
of superior Geelong greasy merinos 
were relatively the cheapest wools 
knocked down that day, while some of 
the highest figures of the series were at- 
tained for such brands as the “ Shaw” 
and “ Dunlop” in the scoured state, like- 
wise for Queensland scoureds of high 
breed and fine quality. Russian opera- 
tors were on the war path and suffered 
little to escape them and when the Home 
Trade wanted anything in this descrip- 
tion they had to pay for it. 

Home representatives, chiefly from 
Yorkshire, competed briskly among 
themselves for crossbred wools not 
being troubled to any extent by out- 
siders except the representative of the 
French Government, previously referred 
to, who confined himself exclusively to 
4os and 48s of well-bred and well- 
graded wool. He left the remainder, 
running from 44s down to 32s to the 
Yorkshire trade. 

STRONGER TOWARD FINISH 

When selling was resumed on March 
14, there was excellent attendance. 
Business seemed to be waking up 
throughout the country, and a stronger 
and healthier tone was reported of the 
in Bradford. As 
the sales were to be finished on March 
17, there was no reason why any one 
in need of raw material should delay 
in coming to London. Crossbreds filled 
the principal role, New Zealand growths 
in the grease being largely in evidence, 
with a few desirable flocks of fine to 
medium quality from New South Wales 
Buyers, 


necessity 


previous day’s market 


and Queensland. realizing that 


they were not going to get the chance 
of many more high grade wools this 
series paid stiffly for what the cata- 


logues contained, and such wool made 
1 to 144d more than during the first 
week of these auctions. For ordinary 
descriptions of medium and 
quality, which formed the bulk of the 
bidding was generally brisk, 
at the same time prices on some |] 
were irregular and there were a 
withdrawals. On March 15 
further indicative of an improving mar- 
ket for merino qualities, this 
confirmed by handsome advances se- 
cured in the case of re-offered parcels, 
series. A 
was. the 


coarse 


offering, 
ines 
few 
sales were 


and was 


earlier in the 
interest 
realized by the 


withdrawn 
prices 
’ flock of 
greasy wool which has probably ever 
emanated from New South Wales, 
namely the N. Z. & A. Land Co.’s. 
randunbie, the super combing of which 


feature of 
handsomest 


fetched 2s. ld. and 2s., while the first 
combing sold at 2314 and 23d. 
LIST FOR THIRD SERIES 

The arrival list for the next sales, 


opening on April 4 was closed on March 
10, on which day the limit of quantity 
total 


was attained. The available 

amounts to 81,000 bales, of which 22,- 
500 bales are Australian, 53,000 bales 
New Zealand and 5,500 bales South 


African. There will be a considerable 
quantity of held over wool to add to the 
foregoing, but the exact figures will not 
be known for a day or two Cort. 


Valley Mills to Reopen 
The Valley Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., at Providence, R. I., are 
to be 
with 20 


reopened as a woolen yarn mill 

worsted 
from this 
part of it 
installed in the mill at Warren, 
R. I., recently purchased by the com- 
pany. Albert B. Day will be agent of 
the Valley Mills. 


sets of cards Che 


machinery is being removed 
plant and it is believed that 


will be 





MARKET FOR TOPS BETTER 
AS RAW WOOL IMPROVES 


Crossbreds Well Supported Though 
Almost Wholly by Home Trade— 
Piece Goods Unsettled 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


BrapForp, Enc., Mar. 18.—The end of 
the second series of London sales has 
arrived, and although tone and spirit of 
of the sale room has improved, there 
has been no marked improvement in 
prices except on superfine crossbreds. 
[here has been more confidence and 
buyers have talked more optimistically, 
but few are disposed to increase their 
prices, though they have lately been 
better prepared to put on a full buying 
limit. The sales have felt the lack of 
the competition from America and Con- 
tinental neutrals; their competition 
would have been a stimulus to others, 
and their absence has allowed values to 
sag to a level which no one anticipated. 
Italy has not permitted to buy 
crossbreds, and France has not been so 
active as one would have thought. 

Good straight combing merino wools 
that show length of staple and are fairly 
free of fault, are making good prices. 
The most pleasing feature of all has 
been the ready absorption of offerings, 
and now that prices are on a lower 
basis, competition has been more general 
among topmakers, although a few firms 
held off during the first f 


been 


half of the 
series in the hope of seeing wool come 
cheaper. The auctions are finishing, 
however, with good merinos mostly 5 
per cent. below last sales; medium wools 
are 121% per cent. cheaper; best scoureds 
are no than 2% to 5 per cent. 
down; medium wools have lost a little 
more, but it is a remarkable fact that 
scoured faulty pieces and locks ‘do not 
show much change. There has been 
noteworthy support coming from Roch- 
dale shirting manufacturers, the men 
having their own carbonizing plants giv- 
ing good support indeed, particularly on 
merino lambs of all grades. Russia has 


more 


given good support, paying 3s. 6d. for 
the Shaw scoureds in H. Irwell & Co.’s 
No. 2 Good merinos are com- 
manding good competition, and these are 
now making within 1'4d. of last sale’s 
highest prices, 


sale. 


CROSSBREDS SHOW UP WELI 

This week the best show of all has 
been in crossbreds from New Zealand, 
and the clip is spoken of generally in 
excellent terms. Bradford buyers have 
absorbed the bulk of the crossbred offer- 
ings and there seems to be a settled con- 
viction that every available bale will be 
wanted to satisfy military requirements. 
The War Trade Department is not now 
granting licenses for France or Italy, 
including crossbred yarns and tops. Al- 
though all of this class of staple is now 
to be consumed at home, during the 
week some big figures have been made. 
Motuotaria greasy half-bred made ls. 
11'%4d., second half-bred 1s. 11d.; Toko- 
maru A crossbred ls. 10d.; Kopanga 
super half-bred 1s. 114%4d., 5 lots selling 
at ls. 10'4d. and upwards; Toroa ls. 
Ild.; Morea 2s; Mount Vernon ls. 
11'4d., all for the home trade. The 
most disappointing feature of the whole 
series seems to be the sale of sliped 
lly 24d. 
below last series for all qualities. Greasy 
crossbred lambs are making Is. 6d. to 1s. 
&d., according to condition, about on a 
parity with what they were in January. 
Relatively they are dearer, because the 
offerings to-day consist of short two- 
inch stapled suitable only for 
yarns, whereas those of last 
series were all of a combing character. 


crossbreds, these being genera 


Wwe ols 
woolen 
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The following table is specially inte: 
esting as showing the clean scours 


cost of several qualities enumerate 
The quotations are for practically fr: 
fleeces suitable for American requi: 
ments: 
Delivers 
clear 
First cost. duty fre 
British. D Cents 
70's superior shafty comb- 

SO Pree Las 20% 89 
64-67's good sound comb- 

TO 6 ot dibs tees wedeawns 17% S 
60-64's good sound comb- 

CE states ae asm cami neh 18%%-16% 83 
58-60's good sound comb- 

‘ QPPUrererer ey Lee 18} 8{ 

American, 
56's fine crossbred (% 

DOMED ivtscesavssacene 21 it 
50-56’s fine crossbred (% 

AUD. onscc wae e end «08% 20% 71 
46-50's crossbred (% 

RIOGE) 6 vwsees ts: 0c se ees 19% 64 
44's crossbred (% blood). 18% 60 
36-40's crossbred (braid 

eR ee ae ne ee 18% 56 


TOP MARKET FIRMER 

Bradford has reflected the temper and 
spirit of Coleman Street, and the r 
ported firmness in London has to 
large extent stiffened the backs of to; 
makers and there are not the cheay 
sellers that there were. Some seem t 
think that the principal weakness to-da 
arises from the hawking of second-han 
lots round the market, these tops hav 
ing been originally bought on expor 
account. No licenses are obtainable and 
the owners are doing their best to um 
load them on this market. Fair bus 
ness has been done during the we« 
though the market cannot be styled as a 
all active. There have been some rea 
sonable lots of tops offered this week 
at 3s. 6d. for average 64s quality, an 
they are better than one would have ex 
pected at the price. Regular topmakers 
are all fairly firm at 3s. 7d. and some ar: 
quoting 3s. 8d. Spinners are in no sens 
keen to buy. Their contention is that 
they have enough to come in on old 
contracts which they cannot consum: 
during the next six months; conse 
quently if they buy anew they must see 
a distinct advantage. The bulk of the 
business placed this week has been in 
dry combed tops for France, and heré 
anywhere from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 11d. has 
been paid for 70s. The whole situatio: 
is one of a marking time order. Com 
mission combers are doing no bette: 
nor are they expecting improvement 
In crossbreds a similar state of affai 
obtains. One of the biggest firms has 
sold standard 46s carded this week a 
2s. 4d., 50s at 2s. 8d., but other firms ar 
mostly 1% to ld. more. The policy that 
the big firms are pursuing seems to | 
that if they have a profit bid on the 
wool, they are not going to let cus 
tomers go by, and the market to-day o1 
40s prepareds is at 2s. 3d., 46s card: 
2s. 4d., 48s 2s. 514d., 50s 2s. 8d. to 2s 
8t4d., 56s 3s. Yd. to 3s. 1d., and 58 
3s. 314d. to 3s. 4d. There are no stocks 
and a few licenses would soon stiff 
all holders. 


THE YARN TRADE 

The ease in wool has upset the piec« 
goods end of the trade, and manufa 
turers have not been able to sell as the 
had been doing recently. A large manu 
facturer did not sell a single piece a 
last week, although his weekly averag 
since the year opened had been 1,00 
pieces. This week he has taken a 
order for 400 pieces of dress 
made from crossbred yarns. A _ gor 
cloth is to-day available at 4s. to 4s. 3d 
dyed and finished. In botany yarns 
2-48s out of a 64s top could be boug! 
at 5s. 3d. to 5s. 4d. The biggest spu 
ners are all firm at 5s. 6d., though pos 
sibly they would not let business slip at 
ld. less. Hosiery is providing to-day 
far better outlet than the coating trade 
the latter being so high in price fo: 
the finished fabric that no big busines 


serges 
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Leicester reports this 
eek tell of the boom continuing, and 
re two-folds in thick counts are sell- 
g freely, as well as singles for under- 
Serge yarns are also be- 
g spun in fairly big quantities, but 

2-36s trade in botany qualities has 
eived a nasty knock with the War 
fice decision to throw out the Baruthea 
The cloth, being of solid worsted, 
ved too slippery for the men in the 
idle, it provided no grip, and was 
olly unsuitable for riding purposes. 
is expected that the present orders 
| be executed. 


s being done. 


ear purposes. 


Chere is a good trade being done in 
export of cotton linings, and Lan- 
shire is busy delivering big weights 
cotton cloths in the gray to Brad- 
rd shipping houses. 
bject this week the market man of a 
manufacturers 
ere delivering these about 64 yards in 
18 to 20 pounds, 34 


Speaking ‘on the 


ngth weighing 


per yard, according to quality. 
cost 4d. to 5d. per yard for dyeing and 
nishing the best Marquis finish, which 
neans a wholesale selling price in the 
States of ; 
there 1s not by any means the volume 

trade doing in wool dress goods that 
ne expected, although fair weights of 
worsteds 
Weavers have plenty of 
work, at least what are available, and 
can see up and down throughout 
the West Riding notices where weavers 
are being wanted. The making of high 
class rainproof overcoating i 
largely suspended. 
manufacturers want to-day 7s. 
Ss. 6d. per yard, while drab and fawn 
shades are almost unobtainable. Cheaper 
vabardines are being made extensively, 
hoth on home and export account, but 
ere is nothing like the same volume of 
tweeds being turned out that one has 
een accustomed to see. 


For a good cloth 


Blues, blacks 
ind gray shades are the most popular. 
First ComMBING. 


MEN’S WEAR TRADE NOTES 
(Continued from page 105) 
vill never be delivered, as the 
indrances to the maximum operation 
f woolen machinery will prevent even 
approximation [ 
uld be called satisfactory if the buyer 
esires all he has ordered 
Che question of duplicates is one con 


shipments 


selling agents. 


sting upon the reception of the cloth- 
salesmen when they 


Che adoption of the cotton worsted 
clothing concerns who have used the 
wool slogan to such good effect 

past, will eliminate a 
rtising which has been to the benefit 
the clothier, but in which the manu- 
cturer has not shared as an individual, 
unwillingness 
ion the identification of his name and 


Prophecies as to the attempts to switch 
m one style to another, which will 


hen it comes to the changing of colors 
manufacturer is very firm in his at- 

uinst such a practice. 

Under present conditions in the dye 

manufacturer 

ke indiscriminate 

dependent upon a supply that is no 
ds as they have de veloped 

For instance there seems to be a 


overcoatings 
this change 


ich might be not a material factor in 
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an ordinary season is practically im- 
possible to make in any large way to 
day. 

Original orders have been taken on a 
basis averaging 25 to 30 per cent. below 
the present raw material market so that 
this percentage of advance on duplicates 
is fully justified. 

Statements to the effect that the cut 
ting down of orders by manufacturers 
or selling agents some time after busi- 
ness was originally placed, was the re- 
sult of inability to secure requisite sup- 
plies of labor, dyestuffs, Ctc., ate fe- 
garded with a certain amount of skep- 
ticism especially when the transactions 
were unusually early at what seemed to 
be unnecessarily low figures. Naturally 
buyers who secured the advantage of 
these favorable prices should have their 
suspicions regarding the validity of ex- 
cuses made for non-delivery. 


OPEN PRICE PLAN 
(Continued from page 29) 
lished that they are willing to disclose 
to any one the workings of their plan, 
which of course varies in detail. There 
are other associations who have hardly 
become used to trusting each other, 
and therefore are very secretive to out 
siders. Therefore, I cannot give their 
names, but I will say that there are 
twenty to thirty associations practising 
this Open Price idea, to some extent at 

least. 
Some associations go so far as to 
report their quotations or bids, and con- 
tracts closed, giving all the details of 
price, terms, delivery, etc., so that the 
absolute net arrived at 
In some cases the meetings of these as 


price can be 


sociations are open not only to members 
of the association, but to other 
petitors not members and also to the 
This, of course, is much to 
Deception is eliminated and 
agent nor the 


com- 


customers. 
be desired. 
neither the purchasing 
salesman has any temptation to lie 
WASTE OF TIME ELIMINATED 

In most competitive lines of trade the 
salesman spends about half his time try- 
ing to find out what the other competi- 
tor is doing and devotes about half of 
his time to demonstrating and _ selling 
his goods [This certainly applies to 
the woolen and worsted trade. In these 
Open waste of 
salesmen’s time is 
course not all associations have 
oped enough of the co-operative spirit 


Price associations this 
eliminated. Of 
devel- 
to go as far as this, and in other cases 
it is not practical, but | 
that there is hardly a line of trade, and 
I include the woolen and 
in this, that cannot report to a Central 


firmly believe 


worsted line 


Exchange the actual sales after they 
have been mad Where this is being 
done in other lines’ the members 
send a carbon copy of their bills to 


the Central Exchange, the 
compiles these and sends back the re- 


secretary 


port of totals to each member. The 
names of buyers and sellers are not 
shown. They are not shown in_ the 


York Stock Ex 
quantities and 


sales made on the New 
change. However, the 
prices of goods sold are shown and it 
is possible to make a comparison of the 
various net prices at which certain 
grades of goods have been sold the pre 
The low man can pick out 


total and know 


vious day. 
his own sales from the 
whether he is selling too cheaply. The 
high man can pick out his own 
and it him food for thought 
whether the volume of his sales is not 


sales: 
gives 
asking too high a price. In 
while there is absolutely 
agreement to fix prices, while ther: 
futur 
past prices 
intel 
prices On a 


limited by 
ther words, 
is no agreement on present or 
prices, vet the reporting of 
serves to make 
ligent and to 
falling market prices do not drop so 


competition more 


stabilize 


rapidly, but they are leit free to drop 
in accordance with economic laws. The 
with the old once 


lines of 


trouble “pools” 


operated in trade, was 


that they attempted to controvert econ- 


many 


mic laws, and moreover were against 
the laws of human nature in forcing 1n- 
dividuals to maintain certain prices, to 
sell within a certain territory, etc. Not 
against economic and 


only were they 


human laws, but they were against the 
and they have been ab- 


prohibited. 


Sherman Law, 


solutely These new asso- 
ciations, however, are absolutely volun- 
tary, and so far as can be found out the 
Department of Justice has no objection 
to them when they are operated in a 


purely voluntary spirit and when no 


restraint of trade is attempted directly 
r indirectly 
DETAILS OF OPERATION 

\s I have already emphasized, it is 
the co-operative spirit that is most im 
portant. However, members of the 
woolen and worsted trade should be in 
terested in the following extracts from 
the By-Laws of an association in actual 
yperation. I am not at liberty to dis 
close the name of the association, so 
left certain blanks 


Purpose. 1 lo preserve the standard of 
juality of manufateured for the pur- 
pose of certain and specific industries, and 


have 


to make uniform changes in such fixed 
standards of quality from time to time, 
when necessary, to meet the demands of 


the trade 

ro co-operate with customers in the 
effort to eliminate unfair and fraudulent 
practices and methods, and, in aid of such 
make uniform size, style and 
packages, that the trade and the 
become accustomed 


irpose to 
form of 
public generally may 


to purchase and deal in in packages 
fr standard size 

To standardize, as far as_ possible, 
the method of figuring cost systems in use 
by the members hereof, and to give to 


each member the benefit of discoveries or 
1 


lans leading to a lowering of cost of man 
ifactur and of marketing the product 
1 To discover, and assist in transmit- 


for the benefit of all, new uses for 
manufactured by the parties heret« 
To preserve friendly relations between 
producers and insure such co-operation as 
will effect uniformity of goods in quality 
sizes and styles; to secure the benefit of a 
free discussion on cost systems to lower the 
cost of production; to bring out into the 
open full and free discussion of trade con- 
ditions and volume of trade; and to learn 
by open discussion the needs of the trade 
and generally to develop, for the benefit of 
ill persons in said trade, conditions thru- 
sut the country, in the hope that the pos 
ession of accurate information with respect 
the conduct of the buiness will benefit 
the industry, the trade and the public 


It hall be thoroughly understood by 
ber of the i ciation that all informa 
the reported to the association or distributed 
by t is purely statistical, and pertains 
only to past and closed transactions; and 


that no part of the machinery of this asso- 
tion will be permitted to be used to 
fix prices for the sale of good or to 
vide the territory, or to limit the produc- 


tion or manufacture, or imit or control 


ompetition and no information shall be 
ollected or distributed respecting any 
rrices which iny member ntends or ex- 


t . * . 


to ask 


Meetings. 


The regular annual meeting of 
the a oeclation hall be held on the econa 
Wednesday of February n each year it 

hicago, at which the president, vice-pre 


dent and executive comroittee hall be 


ected to erve for the ensuing year or 


til their successors are lected and qual 

d A majority of nember shall con 
titute a quorum ind member may he 
present ind vote either in person or b 
Kach company which i i member 
this issociation may ha only one 


oting membership 
Regular monthly meeting of the associa 


tion shall be held on the second Wednes 


‘ ! each month, at Chicago unles 
therwise specified 
A majority of member ha constitute 


iorum and member may be present 
d vote either in person or by proxy. 
rhe executive committee shall meet on th 


nd Wednesday in each month, imme 


diat y prior to the regular monthly meet- 
ng f the a ociation, at the place selected 
for regular meeting s herein provided 
oe -e © 
Keport by Members Each mber hall 
t with tl etar tt f lowing I 
tior n inks to be fur hed by the 
if 
Monthl Repor 
i) TI im be f N 
in all dey 
Maximum i it 
ic) Shipment for tl tl 
d) Stock 1 hand 
D> R 
) Copy of each ir ice of goods act 
ully shipped at*the e of busing 
h day This report for the 
pur} f supplying th retary 
t ith accurate data as to the 
t s f ach r ! order 
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that he may heck up other reports 
that have been submitted, in the 
preparation of h trade re- 


monthly 








ports, and to enable the secretary 

to furnish the daily with 

such information pecting ship 

nents, demands of the ide and 

prices actual secured closed 

business as W I iesirable rhese 

nvoices are to be the sole perty 

oft the individua filing same am 

ire not to } shown by the secretary 

to any person, member otherwise 

without the expre pern of the 
nember owning su voices 

Members shall from tim to time, fu 

h to the secretary ich ac irate infor 

mation as may be requ i y t under 

the direction of th executive ymmittee, 

with respect to the financial standing of 

ustomer ind ilso ich information a 

may be required with 1 pect to customers 

who have been guilty of unfair trade prac 

tices as to claims for damages, arbitrary 

deductions or otherwise Such nforma 

tion shall b compiled = by the secr ary, 

ind shall be accessible to the members of 

this association in uch manner is may 

be from to time determined by the execu- 


tive committee 


Secretary's Report to Members. The sec- 





retary will receive irrange and tabulate 
the data furnished by members ands will 
furnish statistics relating to tl anufac 
ture, use and sale of good Y nthil or at 
such intervals or times a may be desired 
by the members This report wi be made 
on form prepared by the retary n 
such manner ‘ will enab th to be 
preserved for reference by th n iber 
The secretary will not report the ! vil 
of any individual invoice received by hi 
from member but will use this nforma 
tion in making up hi tabulated tatistical 
information a to tock i hipment 
classification movements, ar is f var 
sus product 

The secretary w tak icl reti with 
respect to rate rule ind regulations for 
the transportation of and with 
respecet to other matter ffecting mm 
dustry generall t may t 
time determined by th 
mittee ° ° 

APPLICATIOD Ol 

But how does this apply to the woolen 
and worsted trade? Let’s “get down 
to brass tacks” as far as possible Any 


group of woolen or worsted manufac 


turers who wish to try this plan should 
on cost 


first have a conference iccount 


ing, possibly hiring an accountant to 


make up a model system for them 
Chey should at least compar their 
methods and work out a uniform 


method. Second, they should begin r« 


porting on the fabrics which they sell 


in the greatest quantity, and on whicl 
there is the closest competition. After 


wards they can report on other fabrics 


Thirdly, they should compile statistics 
on their capacity output. Fourthly, 
they should begin monthly reports of 
production, and stocks of finished good 


on hand 


It is most important for woolen and 
worsted manufacturers not to rush into 
this plan. That does not mean dilly 
dallying, but a thorough study of the 
foundation for permanent 
work that the plan 
will not apply to the woolen and 


worsted trade, but I do not believe any 


idea as a 
1 


Many persons think 


one can say whether this is so or not 


until the plan has been carefully studied 


BASIS OF THI OUARE DEAT 


The fundamental principle underly 


ing this as all other ttempt t co- 
operation, is the squars 
men cannot long benefit at the expense 
of their competitors. From our pulpits 
wi have long been hearing that no man 
himself 


Competitors must increase their 


can Save except 
others 
improve tI I cond 


other, not by attemptin 


profits and 
by helping each 
to crush each other. Confidence react 
confidence, and honesty reacts honesty 
while distrust breeds distrust, and pric 
cutting breeds price cutting. If 


others we will get helped in return. It 


is the working of the law of Action ane 
Reaction in the field of human relations 
Those who recognize that prin 
ciples are scientific as well thical 
will make success at all forms of ec 


operation, but those who attempt ce 


operation without believing th 
of Action and Reaction pplic st th 
human relations betwe { 


will fail 
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UNIVERSAL 


as referred to in our hosiery 





machines means that any 
model of the same diam- 
eter and gauge may be 
readily changed to any 
other model. 





The discarding of serv- 
iceable machinery in order to keep 
up with market changes need not 
be feared by purchasers of our 


UNIVERSAL machines. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, Inc. 
88 Pearl Street 


Boston 
New York Utica 
366 Broadway 5 Blandina Street 
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UPWARD TREND STILL “35g 
FEATURE OF HOSIERY 


New High Prices Heard on a Variety 
of Lines—Mercerized Goods 
Gain Popularity 

susiness in the hosiery market is 
d within a small compass because of 
limited quantity of merchandise 
ailable for the particular deliveries 
which buyers are now seeking. There 
plenty of demand, but the productive 
capacity of the industry is not able to 
care of it. Delay in deliveries is 
w a common thing, and a number of 
lls can date their troubles from the 
tie-up of last year in their finishing de- 
partments. The color situation is less 
ite than in the past, but the restric- 
n placed on production by the former 
nability to get blacks of any kind is 
w being felt, and it seems impos- 
sible for mills to catch up. Although 
blacks are more generally available at 
the present time and the forecast that 
they would be actually unattainable will 
probably never be realized, the cost of 
dyeing is still on the upward trend. It 
is reported that a certain black which 
has been fairly successful for finishing 
hosiery and which has been sold to 
numerous mills on year contracts, is 
now on the market for deliveries begin- 
ning Jan 1, 1917, at a price which shows 
a 50 per cent. advance over recent quo- 
tations. Even the bleach which it was 
thought would prove the panacea of 
the dye problem, is costing more, month 
by month, as the chemicals involved 
rise to higher levels. 
PRICES STILL TREND UPWARD 
All of these bullish intluences are 
sharply reflected in the price, trend of 
finished hosiery. The striking advance 
in fiber silk goods has frequently been 
referred to in this column, and of late 
mercerized hosiery has registered such 
forward bounds as to give the. fiber 
merchandise a close race. Fiber ho- 
siery which last summer sold at $1.85 
and which was recently held for $2.20, 
has lately been advanced to $2.30 and 
$2.40. Jobbers are beginning to realize 
the great increment in value of the mer- 
chandise bought by them last year and 
now in their warehouses. The stock- 
ings which cost the jobber $1.85, he 
was formerly accustomed to distribute 
to the retailer for about $2.25. One 
\obber at least has been frank in telling 
a selling agent that merchandise of this 
character is now piling up in his store- 
house, for he has placed a price of $2.60 
to $2.80 upon it. He is confident that 
the retailer will before long pay these 
prices, and that there is a great likeli- 
hood that before the summer is over 
these will even be considered bargain 
fgures. Distribution from the jobber 
at such prices as these means the break- 
ng down of the retailer’s fixed price 
vstem and the sale of the former 25c. 
stocking at about 35c., or possibly three 
r $1. Selling agents believe that the 
-called fixed price will eliminate it- 
lf this season, and that retailers and 
‘bbers both will be only too glad to 
cet proper deliveries of good quality 
ssiery, so that price will be a second- 
ary consideration. 
144-NEEDLE HALF HOSE AT 65¢. 
Low end hosiery has already moved 
to levels which have not been seen 
r many years. The popular 144- 
nr edle men’s half hose has been ad- 


t ce 


Knit Goods 


Hosiery — Underwear — Sweaters— Fancy Goods 


vanced from a low point of 52 to 52%c. 
last year to the present quotation of 


6214 to 65c. Women’s bundle goods 
formerly available in one quarter at 
60 to 62%, are now held for 72% to 
80c., depending upon delivery and upon 
the anxiety of the buyer. Mercerized 
goods have recorded an advance which 
is exceeded only by that of fiber silk. 
Mercerized yarns have gone up radi- 
cally and even at high prices are 
scarce. Agents who have some time 
ago stated that the mad upward rush 
of prices on hosiery was having a re- 
tarding effect upon trade, find 
that developments are not altogether 
as they anticipated, and that a large 
part of the export trade at least, is 
taking goods where desirable deliveries 
are available without much _ haggling 
over price. New business for the home 
trade is at present slow because jobbers 
have either covered their nearby needs 
or realized the futility of attempting to 
at present. Jobbers themselves 
have been busy in supplying retailers 
with stocks for the Easter trade and 
doubtless after this rush is over they 
will again apply themselves to the pri- 
mary market. 


export 


do sO 


HOSIERY TRADE NOTES 

Black and white hosiery are reported 
to be the best finishes for the coming 
spring season. Fancy combinations of 
the colors, although given a thorough 
tryout in retail circles will probably 
meet with their usual restricted sale. 

Solid colors are best at present, and 
after blacks and whites come cham- 
pagne, sand, and gray. Tan is maintain- 
ing its former position only in children’s 
hosiery, according to one opinion, and 
in men’s and women’s goods it is being 
used less and less. 

The fact that a well-known jobber is 
filling his warehouse with fiber silk ho- 
siery now being shipped to him is in- 
dicative of a new phase in the secondary 
market. 

These goods are piling up in his stock 
because he is asking a price that the re- 
tailer will not pay. He believes, how- 
ever, that when other jobbers are sold 
out, retailers will come to him gladly 
and pay almost any figure he may ask. 

The mill agent has an opportunity to 
use this knowledge of great confidence 
in jobbing circles to give him more en- 
couragement in naming whatever prices 
he deems best on his merchandise. 

Already many numbers of 25c. fiber 
silk stockings have become 35c. mer- 
chandise, and these are being followed 
by the finer grades of mercerized cotton 
goods. 


KNITTING MILL NEWS 

LaKeporT, N. H. A quantity of new 
machinery has been installed in the 
plant of H. H. Wood & Co., manu- 
facturers of women’s seamless and rib- 
bed hosiery, men’s seamless half hose, 
lumbermen’s socks and children’s and 
infant’s hosiery, which at last report was 
equipped with 15 sets of cards, 175 latch 
needle knitting and 1 sewing machine. 

*CLayviLte, N. Y. Capital stock of 
the Clayville Knitting Co. has been in- 
creased from $500,000 to $600,000, ac- 
cording to a certificate filed with the 
Secretary of State. The company manu- 
factures men’s ribbed underwear and 
union suits, and, according to recent 
report. will erect an addition this spring 
to cost approximately $200,000. 


NEW KNIT GOODS ASS'N. 


Organized for Purpose of Remedying 
Freight Congestion 

At a meeting held at the Arkwright 
Club on April 5, of hosiery and under- 
wear selling agents and jobbers, who 
came together in an effort to relieve 
freight congestion in the knit goods 
trade, it was decided to form a perma- 
nent organization. John H. Leich was 
elected president and Horace M. Graff, 
secretary. A committee was appointed 
to draw up a constitution and by-laws 
and to incorporate the association. 

Mr. Graff as chairman of the commit- 
tee appointed at a previous meeting to 
investigate freight embargoes, gave in 
detail the report for the committee, 
which included a lengthy correspond 
ence with Congressman Loft, Commis- 
sioner Clark, prominent railroad off 
cials and others. A congressional res- 
olution was submitted by Congressman 
Loft for a make an in 
vestigation into shipping conditions. 

After accepting the report of the 
committee it was moved to reappoint it 
to serve the interests of the new asso- 
ciation, and continue the investigation 
of freight congestion. It was resolved 
to demand representation at the meet- 
ings of the railroad executive committee 
which has the freight embargo in charge 
and which is composed of representa- 
from the railroads and Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It is not ex- 
pected that this demand will be granted. 
The sentiment was expressed that rail- 
roads were discriminating against the 
knit goods trade. Mr. Hamilton, repre- 
the New Jersey Central Rail- 
road, assured the members that every- 
thing was being done to improve condi- 
tions, and that recent relief that had 
been attributed to investigating com- 
mittees was mainly due to improved 
weather conditions. He denied that 
there was any discrimination against the 
knit goods trade. 


committee to 


tives 


senting 








Management of Outing in Doubt 

The management of the Knit Goods 
Outing, an event which normally takes 
place in the second week of July, is open 
to any public spirited man in the trade. 
This outing has taken place without 
break for nine consecutive years, and 
is looked upon as an interesting and 
desirable bit of entertainment by the 
buyer whose business compels him to be 
in New York during some of the sum- 
mer’s hottest weather. The outing is 
essentially for the entertainment of buy- 
ers and although backed in name by the 
Knit Goods Outing Club, there has been 
no well defined organization, and the 
work of conducting the outing has fallen 
upon a few men. The men who have 
managed the outing for the last two or 
three years are anxious that some one 
else take the responsibility this year, 
Harry Jacobson, of C. C. Valentine & 
Co., 346 Broadway, has at hand all data 
concerning expenses and sources of sup- 
ply for the food, the boat, the band, and 
the grove, and he will gladly turn over 
all this information to any responsible 
knit goods man who will take upon him- 
self the operation of the outing next 
July. Action on this matter is desir- 
able in the near future, Mr. Jacobson 
says, because communications have been 
received from the company which sup- 
plied the boat and from the management 
of the grove asking that reservations be 
made and a date specified 
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MORE UNDERWEAR ORDERS 
THAN CAN BE CARED FOR 


Deliveries Are in Tangled State— 
Mills Combat Maay New and 
Trying Conditions 
Trouble with deliveries, with the 
securing of raw materials, with the 
making of profit at the mill, and with 
many other details more or less im 
portant is keeping the underwear mar 
ket in a state of continual unrest. There 
are plenty of orders on the books and 
to be had for the asking, but the aver- 
age mill is unable adequately to take 
what it has secured and there 
is no call from manufacturers for 
Despite this 


care of 
new 
business. altogether de 


sirable state so far as the tone of busi 
there are many 
agents who are far from contented with 
the present market. They find that they 
satisfy Their mill is 
from a tangle in its shipping 


department and, most likely, also in its 


ness is concerned, 


can no one. sul- 


tering 


cost accounting department, and their 
customers are continually complaining 
regarding delayed deliveries. Agents 


in a number of instances are taking or 
ders in excess of the mill’s capacity to 
produce. Some of being 
taken with a frank statement to the 
buyer that delivery will be unusually 
late or possibly not made at all, but 
others, it is feared, are not making these 
qualifications. It will therefore be a 
surprise to the market as a whole if 
the tangle is straightened out before the 
close of the calendar year. 


these ire 


TRYING YEAR FOR WORSTEDS 

Wool and worsted underwear of the 
better grades, such as is made by a 
number of New England mills, has been 
in unusual demand this year, and, un- 
fortunately, in unusually small produc- 
tion. One agent states that a number 
of his mills have been handicapped by 
strikes and labor scarcity among spin- 
ners, and that a proportion of their 
knitting machinery has been standing 
idle because the yarn has not been 
forthcoming. Many of these mills have 
already closed their books on further 
business for the year, but buyers are in- 
sisting that agents take their orders 
even though these may be laid 
subject to future action. One mill is 
instanced which is keeping a separate 
file of orders which have come in after 
its estimated production was cared for, 
and no attention will be paid to these 
until the regular business is out of the 
way. When the day comes that this 
manufacturer needs business, he will 
turn to this file and in the words of 
his selling agent. “find enough orders 
to run the mill until 1918.” Manufac- 
turers of worsted goods have had 
troubles on the raw material side of 
their business which, in a large meas- 
ure, compensate for the unusual ease of 
distribution. Raw wool ¢tself is unusu 
ally high and wool and worsted yarns 
are stiffly held by spinners and not 
freely sold on late dating. This being 
the case, underwear mills find it diff- 
cult to figure ahead, and are open to 
great possibility of error in their 
calculations. 


aside 


cost 


HOW TO COVER INCREASED COST 
The action of a mill which recently 
asked its customers to pay an advance 
of 15c. on old contracts has roused con- 
siderable adverse criticism in the 
ondary market. It is, 


sec- 


however, action 
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KNIT GOODS—Continued 


which many mills may be compelled to 
ike if they are to maintain the qual- 
y of their output. Unless the manu- 
acturer who sold underwear last fall 
.dequately covered himself on all con- 
tituent materials, he will find an ap- 
reciable increase in his costs, which 
!| make his first price an unprofitable 

a losing quotation. In these cir- 
imstances unless he has the full co- 
peration of the jobber, he faces a 
lilemma. He must either deliver goods 

inferior or cheapened quality, or fail 

deliver any goods at all. The jobber 
vho has so frequently been favored by 

: seller when the market has declined, 

suld be glad for this opportunity to 
reciprocate, and to pay a slight increase 

the mill that the additional costs of 
raw material, trimmings and finishing 
n be covered. It is possible that a 
great number of manufacturers will not 
make this request of their customers, 
but they may at the same time fail to 
deliver merchandise of full quality. It 
hoped that the jobber who has the 
present unusual opportunity of making 
rofit through the increased value of 
the goods he contracted for several 
months back, will not be overcritical or 
verparticular as to the merchandise 
livered to him on his low-priced con- 


tracts. 


f 


UNDERWEAR TRADE NOTES 
The Southard Knitting Co., formerly 
Walton, N. Y., has moved its plant 

to West Pittston, Pa., where it has pur- 

chased the property of the Luzerne 

Knitting Co. Stone & Warren, mill 

agents, 346 Broadway, will continue to 
ict as selling agents for the Southard 

Knitting Co. The Luzerne mill has 

been closed for two years, 

Export inquiry is not being given the 
serious attention which it attracted in 
the past from mill agents and mill exec- 
utives. Only in cases where it has be- 
come an established part of a concern’s 
trade is it being given consideration. 

Several important distributors have, 
for example, established English connec- 
tions, and business from these foreign 
sources is being cared for on an equal- 
ity with orders from the home trade. 

It is the hope of such firms to main- 
tain an export trade of steady volume, 
ind so gain a wider distribution than 
would be possible by sole reliance upon 
the domestic jobber. It is the manufac- 
turers who took up foreign trade as an 
emergency measure who have been 
juickest to drop it. 

Jobbers are in position to make un- 
isual profits this season, inasmuch as 
their purchases have increased in value 
without any extra effort whatever on 
their part. 

They are looking forward to the 
pening of the spring, 1917, season with 
nixed feelings for then without doubt 
present higher prices will be generally 
quoted, and chances for the reaping of 
such abnormal profits as have been pos- 
sible by early buying this season will be 
Imost eliminated. 


SWEATERS QUIET 
Between-Seasons Period—Mills Meet 
Difficulties in Yarn Buying 
The present is a  between-seasons 
eriod on the sweater coat market. Job- 
ers have for the most part done all 
he fall business they can reasonably 
xpect, and are awaiting further stimu- 
is from the retailer before coming 
nto the market to clear up the season’s 
roduction for spring. The knitter who 
ises wool or worsted yarn not of his 
wn spinning, has found difficulty in do- 
ng business in the distant future. Spin- 


ners of these yarns have all the orders 
they need, and in many cases they have 
withdrawn from the market and are not 
committing themselves for the late 
months. Where they are willing to sell 
prices are high, and already advances 
to unusual levels have been recorded by 
certain sweater manufacturers as a re- 
sult. 

Seasonable merchandise in the novelty 
class is being taken irregularly. Certain 
agents who are showing what they be- 
lieve to be as attractive and reasonably 
priced lines as any on the market are 
surprised at the indifference certain buy- 
ers display. The high class novelties in 
which style is an important factor are 
distributed chiefly direct to the retailer, 
business is done in comparatively small 
lots and the total volume is not such as 
would attract mills which are accus- 
tomed to sell only to jobbers. 


Business News 
OLD COMPANY TAKEN OVER 


It will be interesting to the textile 
trade to note that the Globe Machine 
& Foundry Co., Frankford, Phila., one 
of the oldest established concerns in the 
country engaged in manufacturing tex- 
tile machinery, has been taken over by 
a new concern, the Roberts Engineering 
& Machine Co., which proposes to con- 
tinue the manufacture of the machines 
of the Globe Co. These machines con- 
sist of ball and beam warpers, beam- 
ing machines, balling machines, linkers, 
etc. Many improvements have been 
been made on these machines, which are 
now up-to-date in every particular. 
Parts of any of the machines may now 
be obtained from the company. 





WOVEN LABELS 

Heretofore the use of woven labels 
has been largely restricted to those tex- 
tile manufacturers who advertised ex- 
tensively to consumers. An increased 
number of manufacturers making fast 
cclored goods are waking up to the fact 
that, by properly identifying their goods 
to consumers, they have a rare oppor- 
tunity to increase sales and enhance 
their reputation; and this opportunity 
will be all the more appreciated by many 
of them because it does not require 
them to undertake extensive advertising 
campaigns, unless they desire quickly to 
obtain the maximum advantage of their 
trade marks or brands. Not only are 
the majority of cutting up houses glad 
to make use of manufacturers’ labels 
containing the magic words “ Fast 
Colors,” but in some cases they have 
shown a disposition to make use of such 
labels without consulting manufacturers 
The E. H. Kluge Weaving Co., West 
New York, N. J., are large manufac- 
turers of woven labels, and W. H. 
Holmes of this company makes the fol- 
lowing interesting statement regarding 
the situation referred to: “Several of 
the concerns, for whom we have re- 
cently made woven labels, are having no 
trouble in getting the garment trade to 
use their labels. It is not necessary to 
push the use of their woven labels by 
large advertising campaigns. The lack 
of fast colors has been given such wide- 
spread publicity that the public is on its 
guard and retailers throughout the 
country are finding it easier to sell gar- 
ments which carry a textile manufac- 
turer’s label guaranteeing the dye. In- 
quiry among those manufacturers who 
have already used woven labels for a 
considerable period develops the fact 
that not only is the retail selling of gar- 
ments made easier, but the reputation 
which the textile manufacturer’s name 
gets among the public develops a steady 

(Continued on page 116) 
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“UNIVERSAL” COUNTERSHAFT 
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Standard Gauge 
260-33/4" 


Extra Fine Gauge 
280-31/2" 


FULL AUTOMATIC HOSIERY MACHINES 


These new machines have made possible the success of new lines of extra 
fine gauge hose and half-hose. 


Many leading mills of the country are now largely equipped with these 
new machines, and their absolutely successful operation has been 
demonstrated. 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for particulars and samples of work. 


HEMPHILL MFG. co. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Over 24,000 Banner Knitters in Operation 
Over 100 Machines Completed Weekly for Home and Export Markets 
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RAW SILK HESITATES 
IN ITS UPWARD COURSE 


Yokohama Off 15c. Per Pound—Im- 
porters See No Weakness of 
Fundamental Sort 


hough the Japanese division of the 
raw silk market has exhibited signs of 
an casing tendency during the week, 
importers of raw silk claim that their 
market is by no means unsteady, and it 
is the expectation in many quarters that 

ess will be resumed shortly and 
that there is likelihood of further ad- 
s. Italian silks remain unchanged 
iI ce, and, although they have been on 
a Jower basis than the Japanese market, 
they have not attracted the usual amount 

nerican interest. As has been men- 
tioned in this column before, the Eu- 
ropean silk industry was virtually cut 
off trom its Oriental source of supply 
because of the closing of Suez and this 
industry became the chief customer of 
the Milan market. Importers view the 


future of Italian silks in a bullish light 
and speculative offers of new crop silk 
ire reported at prices above those now 
current. The Canton market is not 


1 


changed. The new silk crop here is re- 
ported to be estimated at 4,000 bales. 

\ year ago at this time new crop esti- 
mates were around 5,500 bales, but were 
later reduced to 3,500. Stocks of. old 
silk are low and selling on a slightly 
higher basis than new crop. There is 
practically no old silk left in Shanghai. 
Blue Dragon Flying Horse is generally 
quoted by importers at $4.75, though 
there has been talk of lower prices find- 
ing acceptance in Shanghai. 

Quotations from Yokohama are ir- 
regular. As a general thing standard 
descriptions show a decline from prices 
quoted last week of 15c. per pound. 
Shinshu No. 1 is quoted for spot at 
$5.50 and later deliveries are said to be 
available at small concessions. Stocks 
on hand show no great increase although 
weekly arrivals are larger in volume. 
The set-back is credited by importers 
not so much to increased supply as to a 
slight let-up in demand. New business 
with manufacturers of silk is coming to 
hand more slowly, and the labor situa- 
tion is of such a character as to make 
cautious about anticipating any 
but nearby requirements. 


them 


Below are prices current on raw 
stock: 
EUROPEAN. 
Grand Extra Classical Piedmont...... 6.40 


Extra Classical Italian 12/14 to 12/18.6.25 
Best Classical Italian 13/15 to 24/26. .6.10 


Cinnatanl  Sepmenas aus < disp ae 0nesewnenics 6.05 
60 days basis. 
JAPAN. 
Filature Kansai Double Extra Crack. .6.45 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15.........6.20 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15......6.15 
Pilatwrm Wee FOG: Bn can ncccccscssacen st OD 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15.......... 5.60 
Filature Shinshu No. 1 13/15......... 5.50 
Oreos Dk POs As 0846055 cause Nominal 
WETOGG IEG, DO. SOP ROs ov 2c asasincess Nominal 
Rereces Ges. DUK OO Mexasabaneccccvs Nominal 
6 months basis. 
CHINA, 
Canton XXA Crack 14/16, new....... 4.15 
Canton XXB Ordinary 14/16, new....4.02% 
Canton XXB 22/26, new.............. 3.70 
Tsatlee Blue Dragon Flying Horse... .4.75 
Tsatlee Kunkee Mars No. 1........... 4.00 
Tussah Filature 8 cocoons No. 1-2....2.20 


6 months basis. 
SPUN SILK 

Spun silk remains in short supply 
wil most of the manufacturing trades 
as anxious as ever to secure nearby de- 
liveries. Stocks on the primary mar- 
ket have practically been eliminated, ex- 
cep: where the selling end of the mill 
's \oluntarily holding back some of its 
production for the protection of regular 
customers, The expectation that silk 
merchandise of many kinds will con- 
tinue in popularity through next fall and 
Wit er leads merchants to the conclusion 
that no definite relief will be possible in 
€ present scarcity of spun silk for 
Many months. 


j 
th 
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Prices on spun silk are as follows: 


CO-2. ceccccceee 4.10 DRS. ccccvacvge dete 
FO-B. cc cccvcess 4.00 20-8. cc ccccccce 3.55 
40-2. cecccccess 3.90 LOZ. wc ccccccece 3.45 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 


No new developments are noted in the 
market for artificial silk. This market 
is in great need of the stabilizing in- 
fluence gained only by greater avail- 
ability of yarn. Until there is some 
change in this direction buyers will of 
necessity find prices unusually high and 
the future an uncertain and dangerous 
thing to anticipate. Such merchandise 
as hosiery made from artificial silk is 
no longer going to the consumer at 
prices which first made it popular. So 
far this condition has not restricted 
sales, but without doubt manufacturers 
of artificial silk goods would find a 
more satisfying situation were their raw 
material to return to the figures current 
before the European war. Prices on 
fiber silk are approximately as follows: 
150 Deniers English A, Bleached...3 


3.25 @3.50 
150 Deniers English B, Bleached.. .3.15@3.40 


150 Deniers English C, Bleached... .3.05@3.30 








INVESTIGATING PROCESSES* 
Mann Bill Would Broaden Bureau of 
Standard’s Functions 
Of particular interest to manufac- 
turers is a bill which has already passed 
the House and is now before the Senate. 
It authorizes the Secretary of Com 
merce, through the Bureau of Stand 
ards, or any other bureau now unde 
the Department of Commerce, to make 
original investigation and research con- 
cerning forms and processes of manu- 
facture and needs and methods for im- 
provement in manufacture. At the 
present time the Bureau of Standards 
does not take up the process of manu- 
facture excepting when such have a 
bearing on the quality of the manufac- 
tured product. The bill now under dis- 
cussion was introduced in the House by 
Representative Mann, of Illinois. It 
would give the Secretary of Commerc: 
full power to take up and improve the 

processes of manufacture. 


TO MEET FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Kepresentative Mann said, when the bill 
was introduced, that, if there is anything 
we are short of in the world of com- 
petition for trade, it is scientific work 
in our own manufacturing institutions. 
It is highly desirable, therefore, that we 
should have an enabling act under which 
we could make from time to time, as 
the occasion requires, some appropriation 
for the purpose of carrying on scien- 
tific research work through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to the end that we 
might first learn something ourselves 
for the benefit of all concerned, and, 
secondly, encourage those who are en- 
gaged in manufacturing themselves to 
study and put into practice scientific 
methods. Mr. Foster, of Illinois, asked 
if it was intended to take up the im- 
proved methods of manufacture that are 
in existence now, or is it to study up 
some original matters in reference to 
manufacture. In reply to his question 
Mr. Mann said: 


EXPLANATION OF MANN BILL 

“T suppose to a certain extent both. 
If they learn through original research, 
as they do occasionally learn now in the 
Sureau of Standards, that information 
ought to be given to everyone alike. 
This bill would require that to be done, 
and in whatever direction they acquire 
the. information, which is the result of 
scientific research work, it would be 
made public for the benefit of all alike. 
In other words, great corporations like 
the Standard Oil Co., the United States 
Steel Co., and many others, employ a 
large number of trained scientists in 
their own work, but the ordinary man- 
ufacturing concern, with a small fac- 


* From The Nation's Business 









SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 
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INSULATING AND 
BRAIDING SILKS 


ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. 


New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 


Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 


Chicage Office, 206 So. Market St. 


MINDLIN @ ROSENMAN 


Boston Representatives, Stelle and Sherman, 52 Chauncy St., Boston 








Importers and 
Manufacturers of 


Artificial SilK, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 
Raw, Thrownand Dyed Silk forthe Hnitting Trade 


Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. 
105-107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave., - 


Hosiery Silks a Specialty 
New York 


Mills and Dye Works, Long Island City 


A. P. Villa & Bros. 


NEW YORK 


95 MADISON AVENUE 


Yokohama Canton 


Milan 


Shanghai 


Turin Lyons 


Raw, Thrown 


AND 


Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


“We can sell what others cannot” 


Alex. Van Straaten & Co. 


Specialists in Yarns 
Silk Yarns a Specialty 
Let us know your yarn wants and what 
yarns you have for sale for spot 
cash, dyed or undyed 


44 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


Newton Mills 
225 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Thrown and Spun 
Silk Yarns 


Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 





LUDWIG LITTAUER 


THROWN SILK, Tram, 
Organzine, Artificial Silk A 


Domestic and 
Imported, Plain, 
Gassed and Mer- 
cerized. Polished 
and Glazed 
Cotton, Mohair, 
Worsted and 


Best Quality Harness Twine S 
107-109 Greene St., New York 


Silk Throwing Mills, BEACON and YONKERS, N. Y, 








HOW TO 
TIER 


BOXES! 


Write for Bulletin T. W.-27 
labor, 


It tells all about the time, 


space saving machine 
Manufactured and Sold by the 


N. Y. Rev. Port. Elev. Co. 


340 Garfield Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


Opposite the Great South Station 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Textile 


Head quarters 
Of New England 


Hotel 
to-date hostelry, is not only the 
geographical center of the local 
Wool, Cotton, Yarn, Fabric and 
Textile 
the great seaboard market of the 
East, but it is 
quarters for Textile 
every part of the country. 


Essex, Boston's most up- 


Machinery industry of 


also the head- 


men from 


THE 


HOTEL STERLING 


Fireproof 


American Plan 
$3.00 Per Day 
Excellent Meals 
Open Airy Rooms 


STERLING 
POINTS: 


Kentucky Avenue near Beach 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
A. T. BEIDLEMAN, Mer. 
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H. Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 


with all latest improvements, 
such as Welt and Slack Course 
Selvage Welt, French Welt, Dog- 
Double Knee, 
Two-speed Drive, Yarn Changers, 


less attachment, 


Automatic Stop-motions. 


Built in all sizes, for all classes 
of rib work. 


Samples and prices on request. 


— THE MERROW 
OVERSEAMING MACHINES 


Le LAA ALLL AMAL CU a A 


MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 


Post Office Address: 





Agents in the Principal Cities 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Established 1874 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICH, N. J. 





Leading Manufacturers of 


BRAIDS and EDGINGS 


for trimming Knit underwear 











For finishing fabrics in 
One Operation 


THE MERROW 
MACHINE CO. 


HARTFORD, 
CONN. 


—Showrooms— 


467 Broadway, New York 
6th & Arch Sts., Philadelphia 
815 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
1019 E. Baltimore St., 
Baltimore, Md. 








Wu iL 


iT 


Logan Station, Philadelphia 


iL NGC 


The UNION 


Button Sewing Machine 


has the enthusiastic approval of more 


HOMES iMAC RW 710" 


than 2000 users. Many are in the 


Ask for list. 


Knit Goods line. 


Union Button Sewing Co., Dept. 
FREDERICK OSANN COMPANY 


245 Seventh Ave. 394 Atlantic Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Spring Needle 


Knitting Machinery 


R. W. GORMLY @ CO. 
Troy, N. Y., U. S. A. 











tory, has nothing of that sort. I made 
an investigation some years ago, by or- 
der of the House, of the pulp and paper 
factories throughout the United States, 
with other members of the House on the 
committee. We went from one pulp 
factory to another and visited a great 
many. The one thing that most strong- 
ly impressed me was the utter lack of 
scientific methods generally in use in 
these concerns, and a very little help 
from the government would have been 
then, and doubtless would be now, of 
great value, where each individual con- 
cerned does not, probably cannot afford 
to, employ proper scientific people in 
order to learn the proper scientific 
methods.” 

According to Department of Com- 
merce officials, if the Mann bill passes— 
and it was confidently predicted that it 
would—the proposed legislation if sup- 
plemented by proper appropriations will 
enable the Bureau of Standards to be 
of great assistance to the manufacturing 
world. One of its objects, it was said, 
is to define the functions of the bureau 
in more popular terms. The bill also 
broadens and makes more clear these 
functions. It is believed by those in 
charge of the bureau that there are 
many processes which, if it can improve 
them, will result in a great saving to the 
public and others 


BUSINESS NEWS 
(Continued from page 113) 


demand for his trade-marked fabrics 
The volume of business done by the 
houses which have in this way estab- 
lished themselves in the public mind is 
for all purposes impregnable. Shifting 
trade conditions are offset almost en- 
tirely.” The E. H. Kluge Weaving Co 
stands ready to assist any textile manu- 
facturer with samples of suitable woven 
labels, with designs embodying his trade- 
mark, and with special services in estab- 
lishing the use of these woven labels. 
PROTECT THE FLUME 

Protection given water flumes returns 
a handsome profit on the attention ex- 
pended. The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., is calling attention to 
a steel flume approximately a mile in 
length which had been protected from 
without repainting for ten 
years by Dixon’s silica-graphite paint. 
When the flume was repainted recently 
the same material was used. In select- 
ing a protective paint for use under 
the severe conditions of service required 
of steel or wood flumes, Nature’s com- 
bination of flake graphite-silica deserves 
special consideration. The flakes seem 
to overlap like fish scales and protect the 
flume from the action of air and damp- 
ness, while resisting the action of the 
elements and giving long-wear service. 
The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., which 
has manufactured paint for 50 years, 
has accumulated much of useful in- 
formation on protecting flumes and 
other paint problems, which is at the 
service of manufacturers. 

TEXTILE ENGINEERS IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

Kelly, Cooke & Co., engineers with 
offices in the Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia, are conducting a general engi- 
neering practice in design and super- 
construction of industrial 
plants, etc., making appraisals and ana- 
lyzing manufacturing conditions with a 
view to preparing reports and recom- 
mendations looking to cheaper and bet- 
ter operating methods. Both Mr. Kelly 
and Mr. Cooke arg mechanical engi- 
neers, with degrees from the University 
of Pennsylvania. For many years they 
were both associated with the well- 
known firm of Ford, Bacon & Davis, of 
New York, where they had direct charge 
of important operations for this firm. 
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5 ()% Better than ever from 
YOUR standpoint 
SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


have been added to the ‘‘1912"’ Cloth Cutt 
Folding and Winding Machine which add at 
least 50 per cent. to its value to YOU. 
It will cut your cloth—fold the edges—roll 
it up and give you an exact measurement 
every piece of cloth going through the machi 
It saves time, labor, machine and cloth. 
YOU ONLY NEED ONE MACHIN!I 
where before it required two, and you get 
extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 
It cuts the corners of expense in every | 
and leads to more and greater profits. ( 
THE ENORMOUS SAVINGS WILI 
TEREST YOU. i 


J. A. FIRSCHING 


614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Dept. ““B” 


FULL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Yarn Changers 
and Platers 
For Seamless Hosiery 
Easy Transfer 


Accurate 
Measuring Device 


Produces 
Finest Fabrics 


PAXTON & O’NEILL 


3rd and Green Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


JOS. T. PEARSON 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


M 
© 
ASHDALE BLEACHERY 
3213 Frankford Avenue 3212 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Bleachers of Hosiery : 
Cotton. Mercerized Silk, Art Silk and Woo! K 
Specialists in Peroxide of Lime Bleaches 
Satisfactory work and prompt delteertes guaranteed 
United States Conditioning & 
Testing Co. 
340 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street 
New York, N. Y. Paterson, N. J 
Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning, Fabric k 
Testing and Chemical Analyses D 
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S. RAWITSER & CO. 
WOOLEN RAGS 


SHERWIN WOOL CO. 










































QUOTATIONS Linseys— SVECAALIZES YOUR REQAREMENTS WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES, 
ao — seeeeeeeeerencece = 33 FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS 
es ME aksdes segayae _ 
ee ees SI Sk oor oc tases —- 8 Wo olen Ra s 283-285-287 West Broadway NEW VORK 
Fine white Australian lap waste. 75 @78 Best bine a i tii si acti Oa 
Ting MC Sccticcacs OE BENE 0 * pee eres eerecsceseses 2 3 Sg Our specialty is t. grade woolen Kags 
Fine colored lap waste.......... 60 @é68 Common 6T@y......-----+++: %@ 213 A Street BOSTON of every description ready for the picker. 
Medium colored lap waste...... 45 @60 Blankets— 
Fine white Australian ring waste 68 @73 " bg aa sete eeee eee eeees o 
Fine white ring waste.......... 60 @66 ew blue ClIPS........-- eee eeene 
Fine white Australian thread New black, ane werstede Neeeeee as a M. SALTER & SONS GORDON BROS., Inc. 
Masha esasitnesucsans 55 @57 ght yarn, extra fine........... 
Fi . 7 thread waste........ 63 @65 Light yarn, worsted...........- 33 «@38 WOOLEN RAGS - Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Medium white thread waste.... 48 @650 — mixed, gets gay free 26 @30 Our specialty is to grade woolen rags of Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, 
Low white thread waste...... ~. 40 @42 rom cotton = BIIK......-- +4 $3 every description ready for the picker. Wool Waste, Woolen Rags 
Fine colored thread waste...... 30 @36 Dark mixed, No. aon ce aes i @ Write for samples and prices. Corre- 00 aste, oote 2 
Medium colored ae waste... ps4 os ea Coe rae. a wes 22 @26 spondence solicited. Telephone Connection 
rt inners’ waste, easy... 30 @36 «_—«=_—_—_—VBIM cece ccc cenccnrtvenneeee . . - : 
Qolored spinners’ wae, orem. 25 @30 Red flannel, all wool..........-- 22 @24 CHELSEA, MASS. HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 
Australian white cards waste, Red knit stock, strictly all wool. 25 @27 
a Late ee 35 @40 No. 1 dark blue for hestery, | oan 
Fine white card waste, dusted.. 30 @35 strictly all WOO!L......--+e+. pte 
Medium white card waste, dusted 25 @30 No. 2, same, not all wool... 17 Ose FRANKEL BROS. & CO. Walter W. Hodgson 
Colored card waste, fine, clean.. 15 @20 Line = ae = vee, - : = ac 248 sal St Rech N.Y S 
1 ard waste, medium.... 5 12 ed. dark merino, all wool, No. - ommercial St. ester, N. ¥. 1 
Ce Se ee sre ad Med. dark merinc, not extracted. 18 @14 , , Card Stamping and Repeating 
CARPET RAVELINGS. Med. dark merino, all wool...... 15 @16 We grade new and old woolen and En AL, TEETEE CA 
No. 1 new old wool............. — @10 Fine light merino, all wool...... 28 @30 cotton rags ready for the picker FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
No. 2 old, light wool..........-- 7 @ T% Fine black merino, all wool...... 18 @21 , Soi 4 Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine 
No. 3 old, dark wool............ 5%@ 6 Medium light merino, all wool.. 23 @26 CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED and French Index 
No, 4 union...... sree ee eeeneeee 4 @ 4% Med. light merinos, extracted... 18 @20 315 West Lehigh Avenue - ladelphia 
No. 5 COLtON......- eee ee eeeeeee 2%@ 3 Medium biack.........--se+seees 15 @20 
NEW WOOLEN RAGS To order: Olives, all wool, fine.. 20 @256 — 
. or on Blues, all wool.......ccecees 20 @25 
I CUGBA 6 inset eseats Horus ves 25 @2 
Sligo BR re sr The W. L. LOESER CO. BUFFALO, N.Y 
MEN’S WEAR CLIIs Skirted Worsteds— e e * . e 
Worsteds— BAGG cece sccusccevvccscnes 14 @15 
Dark -ooeecsceeeserees 25 @26 Dah tus eiveaaee cess 23 @2 Graders of Manufacturers of 
Fine dark......-se+see0% ‘ @31 Blue . ese coccce AG } ni a 7 
Tae 25 @26 NS earn ttc s necator 14 @15 Woolen Rags Empire Baling Press 
Black and white......... 31 @32 Brown .... a : whee acai ee o< = 
EER eee 31 @32 Skirted Cloth— Uniform Quality Hand or Power 
oS” er ne ee eee ee ee 36 @37 Fine light.. ; aie oe ae @ae 
UD satan sacs 400s eden we 40 @42 rare 10 @ll 
Aes coe aca wee teenan 30 @32 Blue a water ok uk coe ae» @aa 
LADIES’ WEAR CLIPS, Plain black : ata - 10 @i1i1 
Worsteds and Serges— Dark ...... aot SID “9 @10 B A I I N G P R E S SS E S 
WEE snctetksde one chs a 40 @42 =e = ene. settee eeeee = os 
MN ore. Sains eee ak 28 @29 Skirted, tan covered............ - ae 
od > 35 FOR ALL PURPOSES 
eee 58895 a ee SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. Avt STEEL . 
FOWM nce w eee eee a0 30 . . ° 
Ramee ee a 33 @35 Fine white yarn, best all wool... 60 @65 CONO Largest Line in the U. S. Write 
_ SPOR CEE RE TLE 3 @ 35 Med. and coarse white yarn, all 7 s 
EAR ss vee resceseaues ees 27 @28 WOE 6c 6a cae ce eee deck eb bee a 44 @47 
Light «.eeseecseeseeeeieees 3 Gar White kr’ siacic’ best fine’ ‘ait “* © ECONOMY BALER CO., Dept. J, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Light blue... at ie 35 @37 WOOL ccccccvccssvccccseccces 44 47 
Mixed Mees ons 24 @26 White knit stock, No, 2........- 40 @41 
FLANNELS. rate ins clips, best, seg eeee. a es emphasizes the recent statement of Sec- of colored card waste and higher has 
al renee = oe : ee lake as retary Redfield that there is great scar- been asked in several instances. Fine 
WENN Sc dah ov aaa its wes 2 : - a . — : : 
Pies SO co ee oo 28 @30 city of paper products, and his request colored card waste is bringing a full 
— beeen eee eens - S33 SUBSTITUTES RECEIVE that the public save all old scraps which 20c., yet the range is from this figure 
BM cccceserssess « you * e ~ nn . 
Mixed 22... cee eee eee er cece 24 @26 SET-BACK IN PRICES could be used in paper manufacture. down to 1l5c. Threads are in as active 
Scarlet ....--+--.++- 32 @34 “Tf it were not for this demand,” a demand as for the past several weeks 
CLOTH ns ia ie leale aid thi reek. “r rh cloth for 1a large re > ic > icte >] 
. ; oe ‘ dealer said this week, rough cloth tor and a large movement is restricted only 
Fine black and white. 26 @2s8 : ° { 
FUG ONG sais cderrcwswss 24 @2 Little Business Done and Small which we now get 8c. a pound would _ by the scarcity; fine white thread waste 
HEAT? cLiPs. Dealers Make Prices—High bring only 5c.” is quoted at from 53 to 55c., but there 
Beiasiece iss 18 ; ; 
Mixed “aenseseaens ba aaian 18 ‘ Figures Paid for Roofing ; ; NEW CLIPS are few cle alers who will consider below 
Brown chinehitias ane speriots 23 Prices on the rag market took a de- New clips do not seem much affected the top of the market. As much as 42c 
3lue . s ¢ riots 23 ; Y ; ; ; , 
Stach siinatiiine and chevicts 26 cided drop this week, averaging about by the slump of the rest of the market, is demanded in most instances for low 
Oxfords ceria eatee es ersvn S254 = a cent a pound cheaper on new stock. and hold practically the same prices white thread waste Colored thread 
Slack ¢ PRO; shes be ealeeeewees 2 . es wt ree : x 
— ae. eo tine 18 Old stock frequently recorded the loss as last week. [This is the season in waste is held on a basis of 35c. for 
White pr gapgia ee cesenes of more than that per pound. Not- which dealers usually stock up as there fine, and from 27 to 30c. for medium. 
Serereenn MII ooo Shae os a 85% at ; . as ae os : 
one MOVIE ER cost aed 15 withstanding this, however, there was is generally so little demand. This The shoddy situation shows little or 
COTTON WARP CLIPS little business done, manufacturers ap- year, however, is an exception, not be- no change. There is a steady demand, 
Sone ight oo eee = parently believing there will be a fur- cause of unnatural demand, but be- though by no means excited, and shoddy 
HErBeS, LBM... ween ene ves . . - 7 ‘ - a a - 
Palin MUNN oie evctees ca acsaes “36 ther slump. In this, dealers say, manu- cause of scarcity of the stock itself. manufacturers are in most instances 
Soon, Seen Sonera Bane 3 facturers will be disappointed as con- There is plenty for present needs, but operating to full capacity. Inquiry is 
Mixed astrachans........ 12 ditions not only point to a steadier mar- not enough to lay any aside. Dealers very general in character and no pat 
eee 3 ket but to a rising one are waiting the the impetus given by ticular grades feature though solid 
Brown cloakings..........++-s+ete- 12 As forecast in this column last week the opening of the heavy-weight season colors, particularly blacks and blues are 
a epee ete a it appears that small dealers, after hold- from which most of this line is derived perhaps a little favored. Despite the 
Light unions........ 9% ing their stock for a few weeks without SHODDY softening tendency of the rag market 
GOVERNMENT CLIPS jn turning it over, became scared, and, Dealers are also complaining about there has been no indication of weak- 
aaa wiais 26 @2 . ; a : 
Khari Magaca use 4 33 @35 finding manutacturers not in a buying the small amount of shoddy they are ness shown in shoddy values and unless 
PR a pin crated ners oe eas 33 @35 mood, made concessions in their prices. able to buy. One dealer said that where there is a radical slump in rag prices 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS This failed to stimulate buying to any he used to buy 100 bales he can now shoddy manufacturers anticipate no ma- 
wore liek! 21 @22 great extent. It did, however, force the buy only 10, and felt himself lucky to terial changes in shoddy prices 
Coarse light 5 @16 larger dealers to meet the lower figures, get that. Mixed colored of about three- erecta 
Mine de 20 @2 . ‘ ~ “rtai : i i 
eee niahtspiabhdaidete «A hence the general reduction. A certain’ eighths grade and quarter-blood were Abbott & Co. Reply to Silk Complaint 
DGRe MIRON wc a)s Venn Enmeaee 20 2% dealer says these boomers, as he called most in demand this week, as well as WasHINGTON, April 3.—The Federal 
RRM UO, ae ce ciaeGwabans 6% 6% ae Relea si ‘Ls: . als = : : SS : : 
Sicaanr - them, ~ i spoiling the rag business, for white stock for knitting mills The Trade Commission has received the de- 
REM hwo yore autes aa 17 @18 instead of market prices made by the week as a whole has been quiet and layed reply of Theo. Abbott & Co.. of 
Brown pA tah een 31 = larger dealer, who can see general con- dealers estimate there was not so much Philadelphia, to the complaint that the 
SIUC wer ceeereceverseveevere 5 D16 . i 1 aes . ia . : is ’ < i 
RE fe ee ny oe 20 @21 ditions, it is the small fellow with only business put through as last. use of its trade name “ Kapock” on its 
Elle penas mete ts poet 23 $2 a few bales who forces a man with eee output is an unfair method of comp: 
GEOR isxcccesde sonsievevess 7 i a . - ae =e — = . : 
Svante many bales - meet his figures. They GOOD SUBSTITUTE INQUIRY tition. They deny that such is the case 
eee vee 27 @38 have an advantage over the larger —- and that they print the words “is not 
Coarse white..... gta wserndskie > 4 dealers, he added, inasmuch as they buy With Sales Restricted by Scarcity of | a worm silk” in letters so small and in- 
em eee eee 21 @22 only small quantities, where the seller Desired Stocks conspicuous as to be overlooked: they 
5 ‘ — oo és : e e oy + . 
am We See er ee 15 @16 does not miss "4c. less on the pound. Boston, April 5.—While there has contend that the word “silk” both in 
Rpm ieee. nh 30 @31 lhe larger dealers deal in large quan been a good inquiry for substitutes the popular usage and in its technical dic- 
Blue, ES aren rses nian =. tities, where a fraction of a cent a volume of business actually placed is tionary definition has ever been so re- 
RN, ARIMA sient nvixa dain .+. 19 @20 pound amounts to many dollars. restricted by the scarcity of the most de- stricted in use or meaning that it should 
Black, EINE 02s 0 95 > ost There is one bright spot which all sired grades. Wool waste dealers find apply “only to material derived from 
= ae ia a a ea 21 @22 dealers like to think about. Waste a steady call for stocks that are well the cocoon of the silk worm” they 
Brown basmcteesssisuere dest a oe which they formerly paid to have carted cleaned up and in most instances avail- deny that they have ever misrepresented 
AGE GPOGFscccccccveccccees sie Sie be iad Sane 7 ” “2 ne 
Steel gray........00s rime 24 @25 away is now netting them from $3.50 able lots are bringing substantial pre- their goods in such manner as to indi- 
Dark Pe Rota Geeeee er ee as ag or to $4 a hundred. This is now called miums. Low and medium colored waste cate that they contained silkworm silk, 
eg Ropu eawiagiwea ean’ “ _¢ ” . 5 : 
Bootmes roofing.” It is used by manufacturers is perhaps the most sought for and in and they further deny that anyone has 
9 9 : . . B a‘ 3 = . = «4 = ’ r m 
a Light ere ee Tene 23 @24 of paper roofing, who are taking all that the smallest supply; in most instances been injured in trade or business in 
> a ae 8 @9 is offered and demanding more. This a full 12c. demanded for medium grades competition with their product. 


















a: \ 100 per cent. Bleach 


Each of these cylinders contains 


100 Ibs. of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Our representative will gladly 


demonstrate its use at your mill 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. ff 
18 East 41st St., New York City fe 


Textile Manufacturers 


interested in 


LOGWOOD 


_ Should write to us 


at once to quote prices 
(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


We operate our own steamers, and thus can 
approximately guarantee deliveries. NO 
DELAYS. In quantities of 750 tons and 


over, we can deliver at any port you wish 


Edward M. Raphel & Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pl., New York 


ei { Battery Park National Bank 


Bank of Manhattan Co. } New York 


STANDARD ANILINE PRODUCTS 


INC. 


General Offices, 366 5th Avenue, 


New York 


Manufacturers of 


Beta Napthol 
Paranitraniline 
Mono Sulphonic Acid 
Paraphenylendiamine 
Sulphur Black 


WORKS: WAPPINGERS FALLS NEW YORK 
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OF INTEREST 


to the 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURER 


An — Grade 


GUM TRAGACANTH 


The Kind 
Best Suited 
For Your Wants 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


Quotations on application 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644 Greenwich St. 
WRITE OR WIRE 


New York Cit, 





DIASTAFOR 
The Oldest PROD U £. T 


and Best 


for Sizing, finishing, Stripping and the 
Making of Pastes. 












Manufactured and sold in the United 
States and Canada only by 


THE AMERICAN DIAMALT COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
1182 Broadway 
Factory and Laboratory, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Specialists in Chemicals and 
Intermediates for the Textile Trade 


Sulphuric Acid 66° in drums for the textile trade, spot, early delivery 


and contract 
ANILINE OIL ACETIC ACID 
95% pure Zinc Dust in 600-pound packages at all times 
HERMAN & HERMAN, INC. 


Room 1133 165 Broadway, New York 










PURE ANILINE OIL 

Acetic Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Nitric Acid, Aqua Fortis, 

Muriatic Acid, Etc., Etc. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 NAUGATUCK, CONN 






EXTRACTS 


Ce 
ANILINE FM, THAYER & CO. 


COLORS Importers and Manufacturers CHEMICALS 


411 Atlantic Ave. and 74 Purchase St., Boston Mass. { 





“he 4 dude 
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QUOTATIONS 


es quoted below were obtained at mid- 
on the New York market, and we be- 
them to be accurate, though largely 


AL 
ACIDS. 
A , 28 per cent., bbis..... 8 @ 10 
| vitriol. . ‘a cehiles ks i 22 @ 24 
in carload lots Lek sees 21 @ 23 
( crystals 64 a 85 
Sartif? isskadae ohare ws ee eae 2%@ 2% 
M tic, 18@20 degs... —- @— 
N according to strength. Nominal 
Oo (GOPMARR) ss ccccccsccce Nominal 
(Norwegian)........... Nominal 
CEPOUIRROD on 0 2 ok we eee 72 @ 73 
Sulphuric, 66 Gegs.......ceees Nominal 
PRMD 6 5 oor 6s a bee 6.0.08% 100 @1 Ol 
mercial .... ee ‘eee o- 
( crystals ‘ aeaieen 66 a 80 
er cick yea aah eae ‘60 65 @ 78 
VEGETABLE DYES AND WOOD, 
Ca eG Rice 5 5 a X00 box 20 @ 26 
( TT Trey aos oe Gat 
F BORN a ss web catvcedtey —- @—-— 
I 1) rere re eet. eee ee ee 25 @ 28 
Ga OP CO DUCTS) ccc aces ; 16 @ 18 
GPUNTE cake caver eens a — 
N 2 cube (to arrive) e290 —- @--— 
N 1 cube (to arrive)..... — @¢ — 
Hematine PASEO... sccrecceve 30 @ 35 
tals . re Lorrt a 65 
H nic GRINDOG. ...ccece 10 @ 12 
Ir Bengal . Séscteevese OO OS 6 
‘ UMBIE Si ks eee cnkes 300 @4 50 
Madras ... ‘ ih hyve ase aie — @1 50 
Indigo extract........ cn 4 @ 
Los CE: RS svide dwietssau,. ae a 
Extract: <i sin adacavideena .«» 25 @ 80 
( StOMN. sdb ween ev nwa poe es 60 @ 70 
Nut ls, blue Aleppo. ee 35 @ 46 
Q tron per ton. - .35 00 @45 00 
Bark, extract....... TTT a se 
Sur (high test), spot.....82 00 @8&5 00 
DD to arrive, basis 28%..80 00 @82 00 
x tvt. ws.4 6 wane 0040.6 tn wee — @ 17% 
( NE ss ase Seow ak Ca cia 13 @ 15 
STARCH AND STARCH PRODUCTS. 
Dextrine—Potato (Domestic). 8 @ 10 
Do. (corn), carload lots, bags —- @3 10 
D bbls. . as vat : - @3 16 
D spec., dark canary bags — @3 20 
Db La obs hs ors bale ou a — @3 26 
D CCUROID ian G cick dadiee® 5% @ 7 
Gu Br., carload lots, ‘bags - — @3 25 
D bbls co obaCeEx o> == @3 41 
Sag flour, spot ° oe euun 4% @ 1% 
Starch, corn, pearl, bags, car- 
OME 44 Ab caeaeees covccee == 2 35 
D bbls., carload lots... - @2 36 
Potato (foreign)... 4 . i%@ Sly 
Wheat ° e. a — 
Rice eso Gece o-=- 
Tapioca flour.. 5% @ 6 
OLLS 
Olive oil bedenwas ‘ - @ 98 
Olive oil, Foots’... 53 - @ i4 
R il, single pressed “re a 8% 
Double pressed.. @ 9% 
La olf, prime burning - @1 00 
Extra No. 1 Pam _—- @ 85 
NO; Bitenma i 7 <a - @ 8&3 
Myrbane oil (drum incl).... 33 @ 35 
Wool, Elaine, bls., per gal... - @ 73 
MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS, 
Acetone, pure, drums Palas: a a 50 
Albumen—blood . - jae “ae a 40 
7 ee ekwialete. aad we 65 @ 70 
RIMOTUNO? wkcatuwessuee®s —- @o-— 
DREN a NN cou. -8.5:08'0 ‘elif ea 
oO PO Ss sk oe bee ae .- —- @o— 
Alumina-sulphate ...... é 4%@ 5% 
Alu lump asée . @ - 
Ground 4a gvie ales a ae eat —- @o-—, 
Powdered ‘ —* it we a —_ 
Ammonia aqua, 16@26 degs 3%@ 7 
Carbonate Srila sortie mtn ree . 8% @ 9 
Ammoniac, Sal. 
mercial, 99 per cent 8% @ 9 
Ar ne oil . ee 90 @1 00 
t ‘ ° 115 @l1 50 
CHEMICALS STRONG 
Usual Advances Recorded—New 


Logwood Manufacturing Plant 

Husiness on the local general chemi- 
cal market is restricted, as in the past, 
hy scarcity of supplies, and is described 
as poor by dealers who are short of 
nerchandise in demand. Prices hold 
ily in practically all cases, and a 
Strengthening tendency is noted which 
xpected to develop into actual ad- 
es shortly, where it has not already 
done so. Particular strength has been 
exlibited recently by acids, tartaric hav- 
been advanced several cents by 
ufacturers and citric having been 
quoted as high as 90c. by second hands. 
oil and lard oil, all grades, continue 
to advance rapidly, and the end is not 
) in sight, dealers believe. Tin 
cr\stals have been advanced to a low of 
c. by manufacturers and bichloride 
( n, 50°, to 16M%c. 

ere are indications of some relief 
he logwood situation, although to 
What extent it is impossible to state. 
1! ore is still a wide variance of opinion 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS MARKET 


Antimony—Oxide ........ — 
Soluble, crystals (3 gré udes). “Seeanben al 
Salts, patent........ wed — > — 

Archil extract........ . 40 @ 5 

Argols—white, plates... = a 
Red, powdered..... » o— 
Powdered ....... - u 

Arsenic—W hite 6%@ 7 
Red .. 65 a 70 

Barium c hloride, per ton $100 @$125 

Bleaching powder 
Domestic ..... 13%@ 15 

Borax, refined, eryst: als and 

powdered, bbis / 7% @ 8 

Chrome alum.... ‘ co OC Oo 

Chrome—Acetate, 20 degs “ t 
CRYBTALE: we ceca _ a 
SE dha e's oe 6 — @ 

Copperas . eeee - @1 50 

Formaldehyde par 12 a 14 

Fuller’s earth, imp., lump, per 

ton i c ~ 20 00 @22 00 
Powdered .21 00 @23 00 


Glauber's salts, 
Powdered 


crystals, bbls.1 00 @1 25 
> 00 @2 50 


Glycerine (C. P.), bbls., dms., 


extra © i scam @ 58 
Cans ‘3 57 a 59 
Distilled yellow . 55 %@ 57 
Light, yellow, crude : - a 52 

Iron—liquor, per gal 30 a 32 
Nitrate, true -_—- @o-- 
Com . a 
Lead—brown sugar - a 18 
White sugar (crystals)... =" 16 @ 
Nitrate c. 2 eR 
Potash—Bichromate 73 a 75 
Carbonate (#6 grades) 155 @1 60 
Caustic, 70-75 per cent - @ 

90 per cent a 
Chlorate crystals 70 @ 75 
Prussiate red 7 00 @7 50 

Yellow 1 75 @2 00 

Soda, Sal, 100 lIbs.... 1 26 @1 30 
Concentrated, 100 lbs 175 @2 00 
Caustic, 60 per cent 6 a 6% 

76 per cent ; 6% @ 7 

Powdered, 98 per cent 6 @ 6% 
Acetate 14 a 15 
Ash, carbonated, 48 per cent @ 3 

58 per cent., bags . @ 4 

58 per cent., bbls — @4 05 
Arsenate, 50 per cent - @ -—~ 

72 per cent 1 -- 

65 per cent " a 
Bicarbonate, 100 Ibs ey P2 26 
Bichromate ‘ 67 7 70 
Bisulphite, 32 degrs 100 

lbs. - 1%@ 11 

4 degrees, 100 Ibs 14 @ 14% 

Granular , bly @ 6 
Chlorate .. 52% @ 55 
Hyposulphite, in casks 3 a 3% 

In kegs Iya ly 
Nitrate, carload lots “a 

Less than carload lots sya —_— 
Nitrite 14 1 lf 
Phosphate (Commercial) 5 a 6 
Prussiate crystals t _- 
Sulphate . - a 
Sulphide, powdered i im 
Sulphide, crystals i 

Do., concentrated 4% @ 1 

Soap, green, olive, imp t 
Domestic ; a - 
White olive oil @ - 

Tartar emetic, technical o4 @ 54% 
Se We. Ennccee “a 60 dD 60% 

Tartar, salts of >? - 
Cream tartar—Crystals 44 ? 46 
Powdered . 44 a 45 

Tin—Muriatic, 54 degs ~ a 23 

33 degs... -- a 16 
Crystals ° 34%@ 35 
Bichloride, 50 degs a 16% 
Oxide, bbis 60 1 62 

Zine dust... 3 a 40 

Zine oxide (foreign), Red seal 32 a 35 
Green seal ° " —_— a - 
White seal a 
Domestic : @ — 


as to prices, availability of spot sup 
plies, etc., but the same conditions pre- 
vail as have been previously outlined 
in this column. A New York concern 
which has been prominent in the recent 
past in the selling of logwood and other 
vegetable dyes started manufacturing 
several weeks ago in a plant at Balti- 
more, which, according to a representa- 
tive of the company, has a capacity of 
between 75 and 100 barrels of logwood 
extract per day. The manufacture of 
hematine is expected to be started at an 
early date in this plant, and the same 
company expects to put another one in 
operation in about 30 days which will 
have a production of 80 barrels daily. 

So iar as shipments of dyestuffs from 
Germany is concerned there is no 
change in the situation as far as is 
known, and announcement of develop- 
ments in negotiations pending for a 
resumption of shipments is_ lacking. 
Those in a position to know believe 
that shipments of miscellaneous dyes 
from China, etc., have about come to an 
end, particularly recent lots 
have been found sadly lacking in tincto- 
rial value. 


because 





Chloride of Lime 
Chlorate of Potash 
Bichromate of Soda 


(1799 119 


Caustic Potash 
Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 


Bichromate of Potash 
Oils and all other Industrial Chemicals 


FREDERICK H. CONE, 176 Front St., New York City 





C. BISCHOFF & CO., Inc. 


451-453 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 





Importers of DYESTUFFS & CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for R. Wedekind & Co. 


m.b.H., Uerdingen, Germany, Manufacturers of 


Vat Colors, Alizarine Colors, Chrome Alum, etc. 
Carl catty, C=» o- Duesseldorf, Caments Manufacturer of Aniline Colors, etc. 


LADELPHIA 


‘ON PROVIDENCE 


CHEMICALS anv OILS 


FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 


BROWN & BRO., 280 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Office: Drexel Building, 


SULPHUR BLACK 





Phone Worth 2478 
Phone Lombard 2186 








SULPHUR BROWN 





ANILINE DYES 





THE FORMEN TRADING COMPANY 6 Church St., New York 


Telephones Cortland 8153-8154 








GEISENHEIMER & COMPANY 
134 Cedar Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


Aniline Oil, Aniline Colors, Natural Indigo, Zinc Dust, Indigo Extract, 


Oxide of Zinc, Archil, 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 
61 Broadway, New York 


Starch, Dextrine, Gum, Tapioca, Sago 


PHILADELPHIA 





PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 


SULPHUR BLACK 


ANILINE DYES 


CHEMICALS 


H. A. HIRSH, 68 William St., New York Tel. John 2276 


EDWARD T. MAY 
95 William St. 


Logwood Extract 
Fustic Extract 


Aniline Colors 
Chemicals 


Logwood Chips 





FUSTINE-D 


REPLACES 
FUSTIC EXTRACT 


50% stronger than fustic. Used 
wherever fustic can be used. Better 
color and faster to light. 


We make other specialties 


Sizing Specialties Co., Inc. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


New York 








Bichromate of Soda 


Bichromate of Petash 
Caustic Soda 


Blue Vitriol 


Indigo and Indigo Extract 


Cutch and Gambier Extract 


MUNRO & COMPANY 


One Liberty Street 
NEW YORK 



















WILLIAM WHITMAN GO., Inc. 


78 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON 25 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED AND CARDED 
MERCERIZED YARNS 


WHITE AND COLORED 
NEW YORK 
























BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


T. E. HATCH 
COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 

Manufacturers of Superior Quality 

RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE sPUN 
We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 

1209-10 Fourth National Bank Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


185 Summer Strect Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack-Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST e BLACKS & COLORS { For Woolen Mills } WE SELL 


a Specialty DIRECT 





























WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 
COTTON YARNS Gite, the, high 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS Sica 


NOVELTY YARNS Bovssi%areson¢ COTTON WARPS 0, teen, Jack 


Spools and Tubes 
Wool Worsted, Mohair and Silk 


in Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 
Commission 


ALBERT RALU, Inc., at 
Corded er Combed COTTON YARNS 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 





RHODE ISLAND PROCESSING CO., Inc. 


W. R. GILLESPIE, Gen'l Mgr. 

Converters of COTTON YARNS, MERCERIZING, DYEING, 
BLEACHING AND WINDING 

MILLS AT COVENTRY, R.I. © SAMPLES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 
















Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 

Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 

or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 











Represented by 


ls VAN COURT CARWITHEN 









High Grade 
WEAVING 
and KNITTING 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


YARNS 





CHICAGO 
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eases 21 


TWO-PLY 


iWo-rvLlLy 


EASTERN 


COMBED 


Single. 


@56 
@57 
@58 
@59 
@61 
@62 
@63 
@64 
@69 
@s80 
@87 
@97 


908...... ..1 05@1 10 — 
1 15@1 


> 


PLY 


WARP 


have been com- 


@29 
@ 32 
@ 33 
@34 
@ 35 
@38 


SKEINS, 


Carded 


@34 
@ 36 
@40 
@41 
@44 


WARPsS. 
Carded 
@ 36 
@41 
@45 


SINGLE SKEINS (COMBED) 
@54 
@i7 
Risa vn's @60 
SOB... ecsccn 62 @63 
@66 


TWO AND THREE- 


@56 
@59 
@62 
@65 
@68 
@75 
TWO-PLY 


@56 
@59 
@62 


Carded. 


@— 
@— 
@— 
@a— 
@a— 
@— 
@— 
@— 
@71 
@82 
@s89 
@99 
@— 


20 1 25@1 30 


warps and skeins for mercer- 
izing are worth 


TWIST, 


siete ee 23% @24% 
@24 
2514 @26 

— @28% 
- @38 


50s 


Combed 
28 @29 


29 @30 


30 @31 
31 @32 
33 @34 
34 @35 
35 @36 
36 @37 
39 @40 
40 @41 
41 @42 
42 @43 
44 @45 


Combed 


32 @33 
33. @34 
34 @35 
35 @36 
36 @37 
37 @38 
38 @39 
39 @40 
40 @4l 
40 @42 
45 @46 
47 @48 
50 @52 

7 @59 


¢ @i70 
75 @80 
85 @90 


Combed. 


41 @43 
46 @47 
51 @62 
58 @60 
66 @71 
76 @8s1 
86 @91 


EGYPTIANS 


BER 6 cssws 68 @70 
baekaeas 72 @73 
beeee res 81 @8s2 
be eeeese 91 @92 

101 @1 02 

SKEINS (COMBED). 

Pes arseue 77 @79 
poscccen 83 @86 
beeavees 88 @90 

-93 @96 
yeowoee 103 @1 06 


S (COMBED), 


2-50s...... 67 @68 
2-60s...... 74 @75 
2 «+++ -84 @86 
SOR owas 94 @96 
Combed. 

@36 40 @é4i 
@37 41 @42 
@38 42 @43 

@ 39 43 @44 
@40 44 @45 
@il 45 @46 
@42 46 @4z7 
@43 47 @49 

ISLAND. 


Reverse twist 
Two-ply. thread- yarn. 


57 @58 
58 @59 
59 @60 
60 @61 
62 @63 
63 @64 
64 @é65 


66 @67 
72 @73 
84 @85 
93 @94 
1 05@1 10 
1 10@1 15 
1 15@1 20 


2 or 3 cents less than thread 


The following quotations have been com- 
piled in Philadelphia, New York 
and Providence. 

SOUTHERN YARNS 

SKEINS— WARP 

@20% 


@ 27% 

9 @29% 

l @31% 
10 @41 
@53 
4 @61 
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COTTON YARN QUOTATIONS 


The following quotations 
piled in Boston. 
EASTERN PEELERS. 

CONES, 
Carded. 
@22 
@23 
@24 
@25 
@ 26 


SINGLE WARPS. 








SOR cassscsee Was 34e.......5.36 @ 
Retwe seen — @21% eee 25 & «@ 
RGB ce cee @ 22 ar 
16s... 10s ‘ 
-0s. 23 

TWO-PLY WARPS. 
O08 xc St 2-248......28% 
2-10s iene @21% 2-26s......29% 
B-428 oc c0se — @22% 2-30s...... 31 
2-14s... — @23 2-40s......40 
BPR soe & — @23% 2-50s...... -- 
2-208......25%% @26 .-60s. 59 


3-8s hard twist on tubes, 19% @20\% 
3-8s skein and 4-s skein, 19% @21% 
2-10s and 2-12s slack, 21% cts. 


CONE (FRAME SUN) 


6s - @ 20 20s.. 

ss 20142 @20% 22s +26 
10s... . - @20% i ee 23% 
tO Pie @ 21 24s Extra. .24 
l4s ~--e— @21% 268....+...— 
ee 21% @22 eee 26 
18s . = @22 40s.. 


BLACK AND WHITK D. & T. SKEINS, 
(All prices nominal.) 
(Carded, ) 
2-208......42 @43 2-308......45 
2-268...2..44 @45 SPOR se a4 4am 53 i 


STAPLE COMBINATIONS, 


8—30s....42 @43 20—40s. . 51 
10—30s....43 @44 20—60s....— G@ 
14—30s....44 @45 16—80s....— @é 
16—30s....44 @45 16—120s... i 


Jack spools, 2 cts. more. 
BLENDED. 
Z-l6és --+-454% @46% 2-26s......48 
BH BO8 x <isiaias 46144 @47%m 12-30s...... 49 D450 
2-248......47% @48% 2-40s......56 @ 
For 25 per cent. blend, 2c. less; for 75 per 
cent. blends, 2c. more. 


EASTERN PEELERS AND EGYPTIANS 


(Cones or tubes.) 
Combed Peeler. Combed Egyptian 





2-20s...... 40 @4l1 BeDOG. 65205 42 @46 
| ee 41 @42 ey ee 43 @47 
2-288...... 43 @44 @50 
BoE seen 44 @46 @52 
2-348...... 47 @48 @53 
2-86s...... 48 @49 @54 
2-38s...... 50 @51 @56 
B-SOB. cee 49 @651 @59 
2-508...... 57 @58 @69 
2-60s...... 64 @67 @78 
2-708...... 72 @T74 @88 
ee 79 @82 @98 
CARDED PEELER CONES, 
ere 22 @23% 24m........ 271% @28 

12g8........22% @23 ee 28% @29 
Ss ke an 23% @24 BOE 6 0s0 ees 30% @31% 
BOE cand ec 24% @25 BOR. ccccces 32 @33 
Bsa actoes 25 @25% 32s........ 33 @34 
es aces 2514 @26 Be Sere ks 34 @35 
BSGicc case 2614 @27 

CARDED PEELER, SHUTTLE COPS, 

CR owineny — @21 268........—= @27% 
SO Saas — @21% 28m....... — @29 
1 Saree — @22 Pees vscas — @30 
Serer — @22% SOR tines — @3i 
Sei ohhas ee — @23 348........— @31 
BIR = Niehwas — @23% 36s........ — @33 
Beha. uss — @24 Sb ake <a ae — @35 
22s. — @24% 40s........— @36 


SOUTHERN COMBED SEA ISLAND 
WARPS AND SKEINS. 


2-20s......— @b58 2-608. o0:0:08 77 @is 
2-30s ..-—— @60 oy. Se 85 G 
2-36s «+63 @69 B«O08 she 95 @1 
2-408... 66 @68 2-100s. ..1 09@1 
2-50s......73 @z74 


SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES, 


@42 2-60s. ..66 
45 @46 BTOG Ss 0:05 « 76 @is 
48 @50 2-808... 84 @ss 
58 @60 2-100s. -86 @vv 





SINGLES, 


B08; .... 35 @36 Se | @64 

40s........41 @42 70s.. ...70 @T2 

50s........54 @55 80s... 78 @s80 
MERCERIZED COMBED PEELER 


CONES (UNGASSED). 


Southern Yarns, Eastern Yarns 


2-20s......— @52 2-208......— @6 
2-30s......566 @58 2-30s......— @é64 
2-36s.. 59 =@60 2-36s......62 @é68 
2-40s.. 60 @é62 2-40s... 66 @é6s 
2-44s......62 @64 2-44s.. 70) @i7 
2-5 0s 8 @73 2-60s......76 @8 
2-60s.. 81 @86 2-60s 89 @9 
2-70s.. 90 @96 ae 1 02@1 
2-808.... 1 00O@1 07 2-80s......1 16@1 
2-100s.....1 40@1 


Extra cost for gassing approximate: 30s 
and below. 4c.; 30s to 40s, 3%c.; 40s to 60s 
5igc.; 50s to 60s, 6c.; 60s to 70s, 7c.; 708 to 
80s, 8c.; 80s to 100s, llc 

Less cost for skeins: 20s and below, 8¢; 
20s to 30s, 4c.; 30s to 40s, 4%c.; 40s to 60s, 
5c.; 50s to 60s, 6c.; 60s to 70s, 7c.; 70s t 
80s, 8c.; 89s to 100s. lle 
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YARN MARKETS—COTTON— Continued 


COTTON YARN PRICES UP; 
SPINNERS INDIFFERENT 


Convention Monopolizes Interests of 
Spinners Who Can Afford to 
Take Week Off 

is extremely difficult to obtain au- 
thetic quotations on cotton yarns in 
Ne York this week as prices are 
jependent upon stocks in dealer’s hands 
wit!) spinners, in most instances, above 
the market. Certain numbers are prac- 
tically off the market as far as deliv- 
erics Within the next few months are 
concerned. One well-known factor in 
the trade states that he has never known 
a time when mills were so well sold 
ahead. The convention of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
in Atlanta has attracted most of the 
mill treasurers in the South, who seem 
ive left instructions at home not to 
offer any yarn except at top prices. 
Confidence in the rising tendency of the 
market is so great that spinners are 
reluctant to contract extensively on a 
basis of current prices. One dealer seek- 
ing to obtain single 8s, soft twist, offered 
2lc. to a large number of spinners, but 
was unable to secure the lot. Out of 
more than thirty telegrams this same 
dealer sent out in one day only a few 
answers were received, and he was un- 
successful in locating the desired yarn. 
[his is decidedly a seller’s market in 
which the chief difficulty is to buy yarns 
at anything like reasonable prices. 


to 


WEAVING YARNS ADVANCE 

Two-ply southern weaving yarns have 
advanced, and although sales have not 
been made in a large way at new prices, 
it is harder to obtain yarns at levels 
which were considered the top last week. 
Skeins are quoted at 23%c. for l6s by 
dealers who sold for 23c. last week, 20s 
at 25c., 30s at 31%4c., 40s at 41c. Num- 
bers above 40s are practically off the 
market. Warps have been advanced 
irom 25'4c. as a top price last week for 
20s to 26c.; 24s from 28% to 29c., 26s 
trom 291% to 30c., and 30s are quoted as 
high as 32c. On three-ply dark stock 

e price has advanced Yc. This is due 
to the scarcity of tinged cotton, which 
has brought dark yarns nearly to a 
parity with white stock. Three-ply 8s, 
hard twist on tubes, have sold for 20c. 
for dark stock, while whites have gone 

ly Ue. higher. 

SINGLE YARNS FIRM 

\lthough there is no material change 

prices for single yarns that section 
of the market has a better tone than 
has been shown for some time, par- 
ticularly in fine numbers. It is not pos- 
sible to secure 40s warps at 36c., and re- 
cent sales at 38c. are reported. On 
coarser numbers the market is firm and 
unchanged. 

KNITTING YARNS QUIET 
Knitting yarns are quiet, but spinners 
are not offering concessions under prices 
quoted last week, and, on the contrary, 
are holding out for higher prices. There 
) question in the minds of spinners 
that large quantities of yarn must be 
purchased during the next two months, 
and they have every confidence in hold- 
ing out until knitters are forced to pay 
the prices. Export business has been a 
factor in securing their 
From time to time the proba- 
of this business terminating be- 

cause of higher price levels here and 
exorbitant freight rates, has been con- 


determining 
Position. 


sidered, and there have been dull periods 
u port demand to substantiate this 
delicf, but business has returned. Dur- 
ing ‘his last week there has been more 
€xport inquiry than for some time with 


cons derable business resulting. 


YARN INTEREST MAINTAINED 


Cotton Yarns Develop Strength 
Under Demand 
PuiLavetpHia, April 5.—Inquiry for 
cotton yarn continues to develop, and 
business for the last week or more has 
been put through on a most satisfac- 
tory basis. One large operator stated 
that his firm had had the largest week's 
business ever done in its history, which 
must mean something very extensive. 
Much of this business is for future de- 
livery; in fact, with many houses this 
has formed the largest part of their 
recent trade. Manufacturers are busily 
engaged on orders, and consequently 
consuming large quantities of yarns. 
Foreign orders have assumed great pro- 
portions, thus removing from the home 
markets a large part of their normal 
supply; at the same time it is asserted 
by many factors that stock lots of any 
consequence are not to be found in 
carded weaving yarns, nor in combed 
yarns. Manufacturers they say are real- 
izing this situation which will eventu- 
ally force them to buy close to the mill, 
or spinner, with no depressing effect on 
prices brought about by stock lots. 
They desire to buy ahead in anticipa- 
tion of this, as they realize that pur- 
chases if delayed will be more costly. 
This is at least the theory advanced by 
those who have been watching recent 

developments. 
OFFER FUTURE BUSINESS 

The fact remains business has devel- 
oped along extensive lines of late, and 
future deliveries have been a leading 
factor. Prices naturally have stiffened 
with spinners. Reports received from 
the convention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association at Atlanta 
this week, are to the effect that spinners 
are determined to maintain their pres- 
ent firm position. They are convinced 
they hold the upper hand, and propose 
to benetit by this condition. There is 
said to be more demand this week for 
20s two-ply warps than any other num- 
ber. It is argued that these yarns have 
been the slowest to feel the effects of 
recent advances, and should have ad- 
vanced before. Prices are 25 to 25%c. 
for warps, with skeins 24 to 24i%4c.; a 
fair demand for 30s two-ply is. still 
noted, and warps sell at 3014 and 3lc,. 
with several asking 31%c.; on 40s two- 
ply warps, prices run from 39 to 42c., 
according to the yarn. There are few 
inquiries for 20s single warps, although 
several are reporting more interest in 
this yarn and in single 16s, to take the 
place of 30s and 40s two-ply. For 20s 
single warps it is hard to get 22 or 
224c., although spinners want 23c. 
Other prices are: 8s three-ply tubes and 
skeins at 1914 and 20c.; 12s cops at 22c., 
with only a fair demand; 16s two-ply 
skeins, 22 to 2234c., with spinners ask- 
ing 23c.; 26s two-ply tubes, 30c. Spin- 
ners are willing to sell ahead, at their 
ideas of price, although some are not 
anxious to sell too near the new crop. 


FRAMESPUN YARNS INACTIVE 
Carded framespun yarns in_ the 
coarser numbers, around 10s and 24s, 
are the dullest numbers on the list, with 
more stocks reported than in any other 
classification. Demand is, however, 
showing improvement, and prices are not 
so weak as they were. It is said to be 
still possible to buy on a basis of 10s at 
20c., but 20%c. is the average quota- 
tion, with high grade yarns held at 21 
and 21%c.; 24s run 24 to 24Me.; 26s 
are in a better position at 2414 to 25c., 
while 30s are still better at 27 to 28c., 
with double carded stock at about 30c. 
On mulespun, 10s have sold at 22 to 


22'4c. in small lots for immediate or 
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YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


For Weaving, 


Also Cops, Cones, 
Knitting, etc. 


SILK NOILS Tubes, Skeins, etc. 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. 


Admiral and Whipple Streets, 


Spinners 
and Dyers 


Providence, R. J. 





Paulson, LinkKkroum @ Co. 
COTTON YARNS 


87-89 Leonard St. New York 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE READING CHICAGO 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 


441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 





STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 
MERCERIZED YARNS 


W. LANE VERLENDEN, President 
GEO. T. WILLIAMS, Vice-President 


Factory: Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Sales Agents: 

A. G. THATCHER W. H. THATCHER 
Office: 720 Lafayette Building 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


O. S. HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4nob NUMBE 


AND NUMBERS 
INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 
COTTON WARPS and NOVELTY YARNS 
Colored, Bleached and Natural Furnished on Beams, Jack Spools, Tubes or Skeins 
White and Colored Cotton for Mixing in Woolen Mills 










DIRECT TO CONSUMER Cotton Yarns of All Descriptions 


Johnston Manufacturing Co. 


C. W. JOHNSTON, President R. W. STOKES, Manager 
Charlotte, N.C. 308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Highland Park Mfg. Co., Mills 1, 2 and 3; Anchor Mills; Johnston Mfg. Co.; 
Brown Mfg. Co.; Jewel Cotton Mills; Norcott Mills Co.; Roberta Mfg. Co. 


J. B. JAMIESON 


COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 
Correspondence Solicited 


EDWARD S. HYDE COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS" 9.35/00 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO., 3°S2222.2s« neu 














Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Warps and Skein Yarns 
Also DEALERS in MERCERIZED YARNS 


140 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Kinsey and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 





| ORSWELL MILLS 


FITCHBURG, | 
MASS. 
HIGH GRADE | 


“4 fe. » 


1.S.RICH &CO. 







COTTON YARNS 


IN CHAIN WARPS, BALL WARPS, SKEINS, 
ON COPS, CONES AND TUBES 
Carded or Combed 


OTTON YARNS 


Sic tor 


po sae 
PROVIDENCE 


| 


Single or Twisted | 





1802 





THE FABRIC 
IS DIFFERENT 


It is dificult to judge the 
quality of any cotton yarn 
before it is made into fabric 
but— 


Compare the fabric made 
of the average yarn to that 
made of a high quality yarn 
—a yarn to which every- 
thing possible has been 
done to make it high grade 
—and the difference is un- 
mistakable—the contrast 1s 
striking. It is only natural 
to presume that the yarn 
which is even and strong 
will make a better fabric 
and do it easier and at lower 
cost because of fewer sec- 
onds. 

If you desire to see the 
difference which Cannon 
Yarns make in a fabric, let 
us show you. 


“From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer’’ 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


READING, PA. AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 





THE STANDARD OF VALUE& QUALITY 
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YARN MARKETS—COTTON—Continued 


early delivery. There are numerous in- 
quiries received on these carded yarns 
for future delivery, but business on the 
whole is scattered as manufacturers con- 
sider prices too high for them now, and 
look for a recession sooner or later. 
Their present stocks of lower priced 
yarns are a big influence in the forma- 
tion of this opinion. 
COMBED YARNS HIGH 

The big feature of the present mar- 
ket, according to many factors is the 
continued strong demand for combed 
yarns, especially for mercerizing. As 
stated last week mercerizers are well 
sold ahead, and require large stocks of 
yarns with which to fill their orders. This 
demand is developing further strength 
in these yarns There seems no limit to 
prices which spinners will quote, as most 
of them are sold well ahead, and not 
in position to take on any sizable quan- 
tity for prompt delivery. Such high 
prices are heard as 75c. for 60s two-ply 
combed peeler, 80c. for 70s two-ply and 
90c. for 80s two-ply. Single yarns are 
also developing considerably more in- 
terest in view of the high prices of ply 
yarns, and their comparative scarcity, 
and hence prices are showing more 
strength. For 18s single 30% and 3lc. 
are noted for eastern yarn, with southern 
yarn at 29% to 30%c.; for 30s single, 35 
to 36c. is noted for southern yarn, with 
eastern at 36 to 37c.; 40s single sold at 
45c., net weight. On two-ply yarns, 
average quotations heard are: 40s at 48 
to 50c.; 50s at 58 to 60c.; 60s at 68 to 
72c.; 70s at 76 to 78c., with 80s run- 
ning from 80 to 90c. Mercerized yarns 
also are showing strong advances in 
prices in view of sold-up conditions 
existing in these plants. 





FAIR FORWARD SALES 


Independent Attitude of 
Restricts Business 


Spinners 


Boston, April 5.—If it were not for 
the independent attitude of most spin- 
ners, and their unwillingness to grant 
concessions of any kind to stimulate for- 
ward business, the volume of sales for 
fall delivery would undoubtedly show a 
large increase. This class of buying 
has been a feature of the market dur- 
ing the last two or three weeks, par- 
ticularly in weaving yarns and combed 
hosiery yarns. <A steadily increasing 
number of buyers are becoming im 
pressed with the fact that the price of 
raw materials and the cost of production 
are smaller factors in making prices 
than are supply and demand; they re- 
cognize that the great majority of spin- 
ners are so well sold ahead as to be in 
a very independent position, and that 
there may be an actual scarcity later on 
of some varieties of yarn. Buyers hold- 
ing these opinions are inclined to cover 
a certain portion of their distant needs 
and thus minimize the danger of a fu- 
ture scarcity of yarn. It is generally 
recognized that the danger of such a 
scarcity is most acute on dyed, mercer- 
ized and bleached yarns, but there are 
still some buyers who do not appreciate 
the fact that practically all twisted yarns 
are nearly as well conditioned and that 
there is little hope of increasing pro 
duction materially during the balance of 
the year. 

Most spinners are free to admit that 
they are giving little consideration to 
cost of production in making prices on 
medium and fine count ply yarns, and on 
most varieties of combed, bleached, dyed 
and mercerized yarns. This accounts 
for the unusually wide disparity in cur- 
rent prices of such yarns, a variation 
of 5 to 10c. for yarns of the same count 
and of approximately the same quality 
being nothing unusual. Sales have been 


made within the week of fine ¢ 
combed peeler skeins on a basis 
60s two-ply ranging from 64 to 74: 
this does not take into account the 
of lower grade yarn at somewhat | 
prices. Although it is early to lo 
duplicate business on tire cloth 
there is quite an active demand fo: 
combed and carded peelers in 
24s and at steadily advancing 
sales of 24s combed peeler skei: 
quoted as high as 43c., although 
40c. is nearer the actual market. 
is considerable demand for fo: 
delivery of 20s and 23s combed 
tian, but the majority of spinn: 
asking advances of several cents a ; 
and few buyers are willing to meet 
demands; for ordinary grades of 
tian 23s the asking price ranges 
50 to 55c., while yarns spun from 
larides cotton are held at 60 to 
with best grades of Sea Island o 
same basis. 





Nainsook and Hosiery for Nav) 
WasHiInGTon, April 3—E. E. A 
& Co., of New York, have been awa 
the contracts to furnish the Charles: 
S. C., navy yard with 350,000 yards of 
checked white nainsook at their bid of 
9.256c., and also 175,000 yards at 9.51%. 
per yard. The Ellis Hosiery Co., Phil 
delphia, has been awarded the contract 
to furnish the Brooklyn navy yard wit! 
600,000 pairs of hose at $4,400. 


TEXTILE PATENTS 
(Continued from page 95) 


mails are knotted above the comber 
boards, and these lift on all odd nu 
bered picks, while the jacquard for 
figuring purposes lifts on even ni 
bered picks. Two threads from the { 
warp and one thread from the 
warp are drawn in each dent of the r: 
Two threads from the face warp may 
also be drawn through each mail, and 
thus allow a mounting to be used « 
taining only half the number of mount- 
ing threads compared to the threads in 
the face warp. 

In the accompanying drawing, Figure 
1 represents the order of lifting for the 
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ground weave of cloth, Fig. 2 represents 
the order of lifting for the figure we 
of cloth (the eighth pick shows 
ground weave), Fig. 3 is a sectiot 
cloth showing end view of the fill 
threads and the method of interlac 
for figure and ground weave, Fis 
represents section of cloth on all 
numbered picks showing an end view of 
the warp threads, Fig. 5 is a section of 
cloth on even numbered picks shew- 
ing a part as figure weave and a pitt 
as ground weave and is an end view 
warp threads. 
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We are Specialists 


In Plain and Fancy 
Warps, Glazed 
Twine and Fire Hose 
Cord and in the 
Dyeing of Cotton 
Yarns. 


Our Cotton Yarns 


2s to 30s 
Universal Wound 


Are the Best That Are Made 


Buy of tie Mill with 
a standard reputation 


Whittier Mills Co. 


Chattahoochee, Ga. 


HAMBURGER 


HIGH GRADE YARN 
FOR 
Knitting and Weaving 
Cones—Tubes—Skeins 
Nos. FROM 6's to 22's SINGLE 


Sell Direct Prompt Delivery 


Hamburger Cotton Mills 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


SINGLE 2and3 PLY. WARPS, SKEINS, 


CONES, TUBES. WET or DRY TWIST 


yw} 

i 

i 

H O mill man questions 
| the efficiency of the 
:; tapedrive. The important 
:} pointis the type of tape best 
| adapted to your machines. 
|, We are specialists and in- 
:; vite your consultation. 

i 


BARBER MFG, CO, “owett. 








{ERC 


J DYEING [WINDING 
By, and. CONES 
LEAGHING TUBES |. 
SKEIN YARNS eee 


GERALD COoPER_ p 


IZIN 







POMFRET ST 
ROVIDENCE.R.1I. 





Hopkinson Dyeing and Textile Works 


MERCERIZERS 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. Twines and al! 
Narrow Fabrics. Printers’ Knotting Cords a specialty 
on tubes or balls (our Fast Black will please you)’ 
T. HOPKINSON, Prop. and Mer. G, W. HOPKINSON, Supt, 
nd Works, 259 Forest St,, Fall River Mass. 
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ENGLISH COTTON YARN 
SHOWS FAIR PROFITS 


Home Trade Dull Except on Army 
Contracts—Fine Cloths Better 
Than Coarse 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
MANCHESTER, EnG., March 22.—Noth- 
ing definite has transpired this week in 
new government orders for army 
cloths, but that there is considerable 
business impending is indicated by nu- 
merous inquiries after suitable yarns. 
Spinners of these are mostly in a good 
position so far as their output is con- 
cerned, and at current quotations are 
working at liberal profit and on a much 
more generous margin than at the be- 
ginning of the year. Taking two- 
fold 30s as a representative yarn, there 
has been an advance since the end of 
December from an average of 15'%4d. per 
pound to an average of 1734d. per 
pound, while middling American cot- 
ton, which then stood at 7.92d., is now 
quoted at 7.77d. per pound. This posi- 
tion lends weight to the government’s 
representation to the spinners, referred 
to last week, that they should concede 
something of the advantage they have 
gained from the special demands for 
what may be called army yarns, and 
thus facilitate the promotion of further 
new business on government account. 
EFFECT OF ARMY ORDERS 

In various directions the fact of im- 
pending army orders has been advanced 
as an argument against the weakening 
of yarn values. The army business, 
however, will hardly help the regular 
market, and in that the week's develop- 
ments have been without special signi- 
ficance. New business falls short even 
of the present reduced output in the ag- 
gregate. Demand is mostly confined to 
varns already well sold and neglects 
those most needing buying help. Most 
counts of coarse and medium twists 
are in slack demand with some accu- 
mulation of unsold production. Indif- 
ferent export business is largely re- 
sponsible for this and although the ex- 
port figures have shown up fairly well 
for the last few months they are likely 
to wear a different look unless overseas 
buyers operate more freely. There are 
also signs of accumulations in the lower 
counts of wefts and in a few of the 
medium numbers around 50's. Some 
so-called authorities are quoting both 
warps and wefts in all numbers as high 
as they quoted a month ago, occasional- 
ly with the qualification of ‘‘ nominal.” 
This is foolish in face of the fact that 
outside of the higher counts there are 
only limited counts of either warps or 
wefts which cannot be bought at a de- 
cline, and in some cases a material de- 
cline from prices at which business was 
actually done about six weeks ago. 

Fine spinnings of both American and 
Egyptian cotton are firm, even to a 
hardening tendency. Fine yarn mills 
have suffered, relatively, more severely 
from the recruiting drain than mills on 
lower counts. Demand for these pro- 
ducts has been sustained by a good 
home business in the finer end of cotton 
fabrics, and these have also figured to 
more than an ordinary proportion in the 
overseas demand. ‘Thread manufactur- 
ers have also been buying these fine 
spinnings lately, the Coats Company 
being credited with some heavy pur- 
chases during the last two weeks 

CHINA MAILS ENCOURAGE 

Chis week’s mails from China may be 
regarded as with 
their reports, confirming previous ones. 
of an extraordinary clearing up of cot- 
ton goods held there, and of a big ad- 
vance in prices realized. But there still 
remains the fact that the China business 

(Continued on page 130) 


highly encouraging, 
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THE CARDINAL MILLS 
WEST POINT, MISS. 
BOs to 420s 


CARDED PEELER WEAVING and KNITTING YARNS 


Single and Two Ply Cones, Skeins, Tubes, Ball Warps 
We Sell Direct Selling Office: GOLDSBORO, N. C. 


RAMIE YARNS AND THREADS 


THE RAMIE AGENCY—Manufacturers’ Agents 
432 FOURTH AVE., Corner of 29th St. NEW YORK 


JARP'S 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
cRavIEY ne FILTERS 
PRESSURE 
Hypochlorite Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 
The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., 15 Broad St., New York 


Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mfrs. Use. Send for Sample 


NewENctand TANK& TOWER C- 


EVERETT STATION 
BOSTON MASS 


WOOD TANKS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE DIXON PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVER 
Changes weight without stopping frames, Gives uniform weight; essential to best results, Malf turo 
of screw adjusts it, Al) patterns for all makes of frames. 









































Le 
Ty" Thread 
| Company 


FLORENCE, N. J. 
OFFERS TO 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
ACCURATE COLOR MATCHING 


Prompt Deliveries—All Colors 
Sewing, Seaming and Splicing Threads 










‘‘From Skein to Spool’’ 


Y .\\\, What Is Your Thread Bill? | 


If you use $3500 worth of thread a year, we can give you 


A BETTER THREAD 


than you are now using 


AT A SAVING IN COST 
All we 


Yes, the burden of proof is on us and we gladly assume it. 
ask is a chance to demonstrate our ability to supply you with a thread 
that will give you the best of satisfaction at a price prob- 
ably lower than you are now paying. 





GREEN & HOPSON 


Stearns Building, 293 Bridge Street 
Springfield, Mass. 
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HOWLAND CROFT SONS & CO., Linden Worsted Mills, new'ersey 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 937 Banigan Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Gray and in all Colors; also Fancy 
Mixtures and Doubles and Twists 


WORSTED YARNS 


Philadelphia Office: 
108 S. Front Street 


Boston Office: 
176 Federal Street 


WM. H. GRUNDY & CO. 


Top Makers and 
Worsted Spinners 


for 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade 
both in Grey and Mixtures 


ALFRED WOLSTENHOLME & Son, * 


Spinners of 
WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO 


| YARNS | 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
SELL DIRECT 


OFFICES and MILL 
” ALLEGHENY AVE. and 24th ST, 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 
SYSTEMS 


STATION Z 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


« WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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PASSAIC | 


BOTANY WORSTED MILL 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED ae 
Of Every ssniiiaasiaai for Knitting and Weaving 


esented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Pitkin-Holdsworth Worsted Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting 


Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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W orsted 


Yarns 


Y 
Oo” Bradford | 
x System | 


SPINNING CO 









F. A. STRAUS @® CO. 
451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns 


Mills, 
Trenton, N. J. 


for Weaving 
and Knitting 


Thrown and Artificial Silks | 








FALLS YARN MILLS 
FINE WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 


WOONSOCKET RHODE ISLAND 


Philadelphia Representative 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
42 CHESTNUT STREET 





JAMES DOAK JR.COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 


KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 





THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manutacturers ot WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures, and double and twist 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ASHWORTH-ODELL WORSTED CO. 





Worsted Yarns 
Salamanca, N. Y. Selling Agents—A. N. BRIGGS CO., 185 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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YARNS—WORSTED, WOOL, MERINO 


QUOTATIONS 


WORSTED YARNS. 
BRADFORD SYSTEM. 


s to 2-16s low common.... 
to BoBGG TOW Se caceceve 
s to 2-25s % blood........ 1 
s to 2-30 % blood........ 1 
s % DIOOd........seeeeee 1 
BH BMIOOd.. 2 ccresecece 1 
WEOOG svn sce aeenseee 1 
MB WOO cacvedsecneeses 1 
SR a Kawvan ceee wawe 1 
» blood ‘ 1 
MH BWlOOR....cccccsesces 1 
< tim in ieee ee aes 1 
AUMIEHAR s <-0.0:0:5:0:0 v:0:00% 1 


Australian, 70s quality.1 
Australian, 70s quality.1 


FRENCH SPUN 


iarter ie eRe s ees 1 
high quarter. ST ee a 
6 PENG vi eeseasedeas 1 
EE Si go Ss oh ene Ben and l 
ES seas oa ae 2 ew A8D 1 
% blood..... ietasin eae 
l% blood.. aie tralian tat 1 

blood.. pie: dk ove 1 
GOMTG, ce hecccievcve. ona 
DUEROOR s 00 6 kccsieeess 1 
RURGTEIUNE so 0 Ki eset ese 1 
fine Australian......... 1 
fine Australian......... 1 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO, WHITE, 


50-50 

60-40..... 1 
T0eBO 66s ces 1 
SOORE eda cee ne 4'sa vase vie 1 


NG YARNS IN OIL, BRADF( 





2 blood..... : 

‘ EO sas 464 1 
RNs 6) wie 1 
Pee 1 

2 OOG soca ss 1 

9 err 1 


WOOLEN YARNS 
WEAVING, 


1 144 blood grade.. 
20 cut, % blood grade.. 


16 cut, % blood grade.. 
1 20 cut, % blood grade.. 
12 to 16 cut, % blood grade.. 
1¢ 20 cut, % blood grade.. 


20 to 28 cut, % blood grade 
: 32 cut, % blood grade..1 
») 32 cut, % blood carbon- 
WHE Sida ear bee es all 
40 cut, % blood and 
BOVG 6005s chuwaecaaes 1 


KNITTING 


90 @ 
95 @ 
00 @1 
02% @1 
07% @1 
10 @il 
15 @1 
17% @1 
22% @1 
30 @1 
35 @1 
45 @1 
40 @1 
45 @1 
55 @l 
10 @1 
12 @1 
16 @l1 
18 @1 
18 @1 
25 @1 
27} 2@1 
30 @1 
35 @1 
30 @1 
35 @1 
47% @1 
52% @1 
97% @1 


02% @1 
07% @1 
12%@1 


IRD 


prices nominal, 


SYST 


97% @1 
02% @1 


Dyed prices nominal. 


15s, in oii 

) 23s, in oil : 
2 15 5s double bléached.. 
to 2-23s double bleached 
rser numbers in 10s and 

ower, 2s less 

to 2-20s cut Oxford. 

to 2-32s cut Oxford..... 






CARPET YARNS 


Prices are nominal 
louble reel, wool filling 
)-yd. double reel, filling 

quality 

d quality % 

double reel cotton fill- 
skein 
ops) 

ra best. 


Ingrains, 42-yd.: 
mon 


um 


CPR RONG 6 5 dane 
ht supers 

ute 42-yd . . 

jute (high), 42-yd ‘ 
t wool, sun, 125-yd. white 


I vorsteds: 
2-ply for ingrains, white 
2-ply light gray... nau 
2-ply dark gray........ 
B°O TRIG ce cccccowsces 
2-3 Brussels, white. : 
2-3 Brussels, light gray. 


JUTE YARNS 
Prices are nominal 


carpets and rugs 


05 @1 
15 @1 
27% @1 
30 @1 
65 @ 
70 @ 
75 @ 
80 @ 
86 @ 
89 @ 
92 @1 
05 @1 
138 @1 
10 @1 
70 @ 
72%@ 
87 %@ 
90 @ 
717%@ 
80 @ 
- @ 
a 
1 
au 
aw 
16% @ 
19 @ 
12 @ 
14 a 
1s @ 
18 a 
20 a 
@ 
14 a 
. a 
— @ 
63 @ 
61 @ 
— @ 
69 @ 
72 @ 
69 @ 


12% 
16 
20 
99 
22 
27% 
30 
32% 
37% 
32% 
87% 
60 
55 


00 
05 
10 
15 


EM 


00 
05 
10 
17% 
30 
32% 


72% 
90 
92% 


82% 
85 


12% 
14% 
18 ty 
18% 
14 

14% 


34 
64 
62 
70 


73 
70 


-17 @18 13-lb.. -12% @13% 

16% @17% 14 to 16-lb.13 @13% 

15% @16 17 to 18-bb.13 @13% 
’ -15% @16 19 to 24-lb.13 @13% 
10 -»-14% @16 25 to 50-1b.12% @13% 
l 13% @15 50 & over..12 @13 


18 @14% 


plied yarns from 12 lbs. and upward, 


% and under 14 Ibs., 1c. 

: netian yarn, 11 to 12-lb., 2-ply, gray in 
Bke 16 cts.; black in skein, 11% cts.; black 
in s, 12 cts. 

For iyrna Rugs. 

ROWS ci renaveueeeeus cedsuaesnss 138% @14 
WONG» canehaseads 560d ded 05 008 14% @15 
Super Jute, 42 : nk Wie a he’ aye 11 @12 
Super Jute (high) 12 @13 


WORSTED YARNS SHOW 
NO MARKED CHANGES 


Spinners Unable to Offer Early De- 
liveries—Demand for Future 
Contracts Continues 

There is no change in worsted yarns 
this week of a general or important 
nature. Offerings of yarns by spinners 
are still few in number, as with littl 
exception, spinners are sold up as far as 
they deem advisable, or are able to cover 
on wool. Inasmuch as prompt or early 
deliveries are out of the question from 
these mills, much of the business of 
fered to-day is for future delivery 
Salesmen state they consider it an odd 
circumstance if they come away from a 
customer without an inquiry or offe r, 
but most of these are never placed. Sev- 
eral salesmen state they are through 
selling for the present, as their mills re 
fuse to sell ahead. Many mills which 
are taking this stand also allowed their 
competitors to sell 2-40s at 97'%c. and 
$1 last Fall, and came in themselves 
later, and sold at $1.05 and up, as the 
market rose. They prefer to pursue 
this policy at present, rather than fill 
their mill up at what may be a low pric: 
before the year is over, or with business 
that may be worth little or nothing if 
prices should for any reason go off 

EXPECT FURTHER ADVANCES 

\s for the possibilities of this develop- 
ment, many factors state they can se« 
no chance for a drop in price, since wool 
holds strong sly, and there is a demand 
for goods of all kinds. Particularly do 
they lay emphasis on the overlapping of 
the seasons as an indication of willing 
ness and even anxiety on the part of 
large operators to do business, on what 
they consider a substantial basis. The 
presence of many buyers from abroad 
also has its strengthening influence 
There are others, however, who are in 
clined to feel that the market is get- 
ting top-heavy, and that wools are due 
for a decline. On the whole, however, 
there is more confidence than distrust 
expressed as to future developments 
\\Vhile many spinners prefer to hold off 


from business too far ahead, 


since they 
are already well sold ahead there art 
others willing to take business offered 
for deliveries from July to January at 
current prices. In most instances they 
ask for instructions on deliveries so as 
to insure the stability of the order 
STOCK LOTS CLEANED UP 

Odd lots and stock lots of yarns ap 
pear to be practically cleaned up on the 
market. Spinners report that raw ma 
terials continue as firm as ever, if not 
firmer for desirable lots, which are not 
so plentiful as they were. Demand for 


dress goods yarns continues for 2-36s, 


2-50s, and fine counts in single yarns 
where offerings can be found. Yarns 
for men’s wear trade continue active, 
notwithstanding the fact that a majority 
of users have covered their immediate 
requirements. This situation is caused, 
in the opinion of many, by the overlap- 
ping of the seasons, which now exists 
in this branch of the trade 
PRICES HARDENING 

Prices continue to harden, and many 
spinners are asking $1.50 for 2-40s 
Prices are, however, largely nominal, 
and depend entirely upon conditions 
surrounding each spinner and buyer. It 
is said to be still possible to buy a 2-40s 
at $1.35, but this is usually of a poorer 
quality, better adapted for some grades 
of dress goods than men’s wear. Aver 
age prices for a choice yarn would be 
more nearly $1.40 to $1.42%. The lat 
ter has been paid for a prompt shipment 
of French spun, being in reality a pre- 





Pocasset Worsted Company 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE: 
100 BOYLSTON ST. : BOSTON 


TEL. 620 OXFORD 


ALL KINDS OF: 
FRENCH SPUN YARNS. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF FRENCH SPUN 
WORSTED 


and 


MERINO 


WEAVING] YARNS 


American Factory at 


WOONSOCKET, R. L 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


THOMAS H. BALL, Selling Agent 
NEW YORK MILWAUKEE PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Bat SS OMe 


1 NS = 8 



















PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
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HAROLD R. SHIRLEY 


WORSTED and WOOLEN YARNS 


Selling Agent. 242 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


The French Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Highland Worsted Mills James Irving & Son, Ltd. Falls Yarn Mille 
Camden, N. J. Chester, Pa. Woonsocket, R. I 
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are OF 


ORSTED YARNS 


J KNITTING AND WEAVING 


In the Grey and in all colors 
and mixtures 


Mills and Offices, Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Philadelphia Office, 627-29 Bourse Bldg. 





NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 
WM. B. DUNN, 
623 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BLOG 


PROVIDENCE, RI. 


PHILADELPHIA REPRESENTATIVE 
HAROLD R. SHIRLEY, 
242 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. 


| HIGHLAND WoRSTED MILLS 


————— MANUFACTURERS OF ——— 


Tops «0WORSTED YARNS 282%" 


— CAMDEN, N.J.— 


“AUSTRALIAN 
4ND 
DOMESTIC 


nL 
SPINNERS OF 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GREY FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
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Worsted 
- —s Mills 

= Co. 


MILLS AT PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., RAVENNA, O., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., CLEVELAND, O. 


Mail Address, ar 


ANUNLLAUUNAI 


Cleveland, O. 


{MULLAH 
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OAK WORSTED MILLS - Commission Work 
B and Tioga Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. For The Trade: 


Twisting, Reeling, Spooling, Jack-Spooling, Winding, Jack- 
Winding, Warping. Dressing, Weaving, Burling and Mending 
FAIR PRICES CONSISTENT WITH FIRST CLASS WORK 

Fred Eick, General Manager Aaron Mugford, Superintendent 

















WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS and NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 





AMERICAN TEATILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
of 


Spindle Tape 
and Bandings 


Hunting Park aa Q Marshall St. 














PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Yorkshire Textile Soaps 


Promote Lustre and Improve the Spin 


COMMISSION 


WORSTED 


SPINNING 


GEO. W. LEFFERTS & CO., Inc. 
3rd and Moore Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for data on Pux Softener for lace, 
hosiery, cotton and all woolen goods 


STANDARD SOAP COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 
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mium for delivery. Other prices are 
based upon similar conditions, with 2-50s 
quoted as high as $1.60 for French 
spun, and selling at $1.45 to $1.50 on 
Bradford yarn. 
PROBLEM OF HELP 

The question of labor is a serious fac- 
tor in to-day’s situation. Many mills 
are short of operatives in their various 
departments, which prevents them from 
making deliveries as rapidly as might be 
possible if they were runing full. Ad- 
vances in wages have had little effect 
in many instances, as extremely high 
wages paid in ammunition plants have 
drawn away many employes, so that 
textile mills, which cannot afford to 
meet this scale, find themselves handi- 
capped. If they are compelled to meet 
this new high wage level, there must 
follow a radical adjustment of prices 
for textile products all along the line. 
The labor scarcity has had more or less 
effect upon the character of yarn, as in 
larger mills particularly, where it is not 
possible for the superintendent, or heads 
of the departments to watch their em- 
ployes closely, yarns are frequently not 
up to the usual standards, it is said. 
The question of labor, therefore, is a 
serious one, and one which must be met 
sooner or later. 

KNITTERS WANT DELIVERIES 

Knitting yarns continue in about the 
same situation as previously noted. A 
number of buyers of knitting yarns are 
buying as far ahead as they can find 
spinners willing to contract at current 
quotations. Many of these mills find the 
situation difficult since they are not able 
to turn out their as rapidly as 
buyers want them, and they are appre- 
hensive of losing business. They are 
not particular about prices so long as 
they get the yarns delivered. Delivery 
is no easy matter in view of the sold- 
up condition of spinners, and also the 
local strike of dyers. The dye situa- 
tion is not improved to such an extent 
give relief, and many state that it 
Where nearby delivery is ab- 
solutely required, a buyer may pay as 
high as $1.10 for a quarter-blood yarn. 
Uneven dyeing is another feature which 
is causing complaint, but there does not 
seem to be much chance for betterment, 
as there improvement 
offered. 
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is worse. 


is no redress or 


ACTIVE YARN INQUIRY 


Worsted Spinners Able to Take but 
Little Business 

Boston, April 5.—Inquiry for worsted 
yarns continues with but little let up; 
in fact, according to several spinners it 
is increasing. The position of most spin- 
ners, however, is such that they are able 
to care but for a negligible amount of 
the current demand and the amount of 
new business booked within the past 
few weeks is very small. Knitters are 
particularly active in seeking yarns and 
their inquiry is for all descriptions, but 
perhaps, most for merino and woolen 
yarns. Spinners of both of the latter 
in practically every instance are sold to 
capacity for the balance of the year and 
are refusing to consider orders for de 
livery at later dates. French spinners 
are receiving inquiries every day for 
amounts of yarns, but they also 
to refuse any business for deliv 
ery within the next several months 
French spun yarns are in active demand 
in counts from 30s to 50s, and recent 
business has been done on a basis of 
$1.32%4 for 40s. As soon as spinners of 
the latter yarns have machinery avail- 
able they easily find new orders and the 
latter are placed in most instances at 
new and higher prices. Almost all of 
the recent inquiry for staple yarns for 
men’s wear has been for counts ranging 

(Continued on page 129) 
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«DRNGSSoy 


3°°& SOMERSET STS 


PHILADELPHIA 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 









RICHARD CAMPION. 
Worsted Yarns | 





300 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 
BRISTOL, R. I. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns 
White, Colors and Mixtures 


MOHAIR YARN FOR FILLING ON 
SHUTTLE BOBBINS 


novesry YARNS in LOOPS 
NOTS, NUBS, ETC. 














YARNS 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 


Woolen and Merino | 
| 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan | 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS | 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 





AMSTERDAM YARN MILLS | 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Commission Spinning 
WOOL and MERINO 


2) HINA 


O* thing the war has nothing 

to do with is the condition of 
mill water. There is no 
reason Why there shouldn’t be a 
Norwood Filter at your plant now, 
giving you pure clean water to 
bleach, dye and wash with just as 
in hundreds of other mills. 


your 





= The Norwood Engineering Co. 
= Ma SS. 


Florence, 


POVeUyONyT ay 1 


HySSTTTOVNNEUTITLIENNTNNNNITNINY 
= JATUOOIOUSUQUUUSUTES LOGO AM 


American 
Water Filters 


Are SCIENTIFICALLY de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
conditions of all TEXTILE 
requirements. 


We also install WATER SOFTEN- 
ERS of any capacity to purify 
water for every TEXTILE purpose, 
including the prevention of scale 
in boilers. 


American Water Softener Go. 
1003 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


““A Laborer can Operate the American ” 
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COTTON MARKETS QUIET 
BUT GENERALLY STEADY 


Still Waiting for New Crop and Ex- 
port Developments—South Meets 
Demand but Asks Full Prices 
here has been practically no change 
the cotton situation during the past 
ek. Business in the Southern mar- 
ts has been less active since the filling 
March commitments, but prices have 
en well maintained, and while re- 
ining holders seem willing to supply 
vers around the prevailing level, there 
been nothing to indicate increased 
ing pressure or a disposition to 
rece cotton on the markets. In fu- 
res trading has also been quiet, and 
egular fluctuations have probably re- 
cted a disposition to adjust existing 
mmitments particularly in the near 


nths, rather than any tendency to 
iscount the future. The approach of 
first May notice day has caused 


me scattering liquidation, but in most 
instances the sellers of May and July 
ve been buying later months, while 
near month declines have been checked 
the absence of spot pressure, and 
such business as has come from trade 
ources, appears to have been chiefly in 
the way of covering hedges against 
les of actual to exporters or domestic 
spinners. The difference between old 
ind new crop contracts has widened 
mewhat as a result of the near month 
liquidation, but there seems to have been 
little change of sentiment with refer- 
ence to new crop prospects and except 
for the tendency to prepare for May 
notices, it has been a waiting market. 
Two views have been taken of the 
good rains reported in the Southwest. 
The breaking of the drouth was natu- 
rally considered a favorable feature by 
hose who had viewed the dry weather 
om the standpoint of its possible ef- 
fect on yields per acre, but according to 
nany of the reports received from 
lexas, the rains were in time to help 
grain and probably to prevent as great 
increase in acreage as would occur 
id the drouth continued for another 
two or three weeks. Otherwise about 
the only reports reaching the trade 
hearing upon new crop prospects have 
een concerned with the small sales of 
fertilizer in the Eastern belt, and about 
ll that conservative people feel they 
in assume with reference to the out- 
ok is that that there are certain pre- 
iminary drawbacks, while high prices, 
he reduced available supply, and peace 
\ssibilities are incentives for increased 
rea. The preliminary drawbacks are 
msidered the poor season in the 
sround, for the recent rains in Texas 
ive hardly more than improved the 
p soil condition; the scarcity and high 
rice of effective fertilizer; and the 
pread of the boll weevil in the East- 
rn belt. How great a bearing these 
drawbacks may exert on the final crop, 
will evidently depend largely upon the 
haracter of the growing season, how- 
ever, and their influence on sentiment 
s a possible basis for later crop scares 
ill be partly governed by the acreage 
gures. The market is waiting for de- 
clopments in this connection, and for 
better view of the probable export 
itlet. 
Ocean freights have shown an easier 
ndency. One of the reports received 
re from Liverpool during the week, 
id that room was offered from Gal- 
ston at $1.90 per hundred, and New 
rleans has reported that room was 
ely offered at $2.00 per hundred. The 
from New York to Liverpool until 
‘ently held nominal at $3.00 per hun- 
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dred, has been reduced to $2.50 per hun- 
dred. This easing of freight rates, has 
led to a narrowing of the differences 
between Liverpool and New York, and 
near months in Liverpool have recently 
lost part of their premium over the later 
deliveries. The high price of bar silver 
has attracted some attention and is con- 
sidered a bullish feature with reference 
to the buying power of the Far East, 
but on the whole the developments of 
the past week have failed to create any 
fresh sentiment of sufficient importance 
to outweigh the uncertainties which are 
expected to prove determining forces 
in the end season market. The follow- 
ing table will show Wednesday’s closing 
prices in the leading spot markets of 
the country with the usual comparisons: 


Mar Apr Last 

Market, 30 5 Chge. year. Sales, 
Galveston... 12.30 12.25 .05 9.40 1,476 
New Orleans 11.88 11.88 ; 9.19 9,285 
Mobile.. - 11.75 11.75 ot 8.88 475 
Savannah... 12.00 11% —'% 9.00 1,431 
Norfolk..... 11.69 11.63 06 9.00 3,845 
New York... 12.10 12.10 » 9.80 3,738 
Augusta.... 11.75 11.69 —.06 8.88 1,725 
Memphis.... 12.00 12.00 . 9,00 7,300 
St. Louis... 12.00 12.00 . 8.87 43 
Houston.... 12.35 12.30 —.05 9.70 5,53 


In addition to the quotations above, 
the following quotations for middling 
cotton and the differences on and off 
are given as compiled from the reports 
received by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change late on Tuesday: 

WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 


Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age. 
0Ot 1.25t .75t -76T oaae 


- 
— 

2 
~ 


a ee re fs .62F 63t 63t .70t 
Rie ida 50t .37t 44+ 50t -47t 
a las +s oe 25f 26f 25f 26T 24 
Middling ..11.75 12.00 11.50 11.75 4 a5 

ee 38* .13° 37* .25° .32¢ 
NS ee 88* 50° 81° 62° .76® 
8. G. O 1.50% 1.00% 1.25% 1.00% 1.26® 
G oO 2.00* 1.50* 1.63* 1.50* 1.77* 


YELLOW TINGED. 





Ss. G. M é 25f -25f .24f 
G. M.. 10t ohat 25° see 02° 
| See 13* hd »0* Even .24* 
Middling .. 38* 25° 75® 25° 47* 
Dey Bscen. sOne 38* 1.13° .8s* .85* 
i ee 75° 138° 1.26¢ 1.27° 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. M 75* Even 88 : 53° 
Ss. M idan coe 25° 1.13° 62° 76° 
Middling .. 1.25° 38° 1.38° 1.00° 1.01° 
BLUE STAINS 
G. M... ; 75° 13° .88* 63* .56°® 
Ss. M 1.00° 38* 1.13° 1.00 87* 
Middling 1.25° 50° 1.38* 1.60° 1.21° 
Note—'* Off t On, 


COTTON TRADE NOTES 

Good rains occurred in the Southwest 
over the week-end with precipitation 
ranging up to a little above two inches, 
or sufficient to relieve droughty condi 
tions and improve the condition of the 
top soil. 

As the most general disposition has 
been to take a bullish view of droughty 
conditions, these rains caused some 
scattered selling, but as a matter of 
fact they were regarded as rather a 
bullish influence by some pretty well 
informed people, on the ground that 
they had come in time to help grain and 
would operate against as great an in- 
crease in cotton acreage as might have 
occurred had the dry weather lasted 
for another two or three weeks. 

According to reports from the twelve 
Federal Reserve agents, made public by 
the Federal Reserve Board, the coun- 
try’s prosperity has extended to all sec- 
tions and all lines of trade. Freight 
embargoes and the increased cost of 
raw materials are the only deterring 
factors. 

A bill authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish statistics 
on cotton seed and cotton seed prod- 
ucts, passed by the House on Wednes- 
day last, has just been reprinted and 
reported in the Senate. 

The Houston correspondent of S. 
M. Weld & Co. estimates the increase 
in acreage for Texas at 15 to 20 per 
cent. 


Weil Bros., of 
mate the 
this season at 60 per cent 
or about 30 per cent. of 
ago. 

\ member of 


Montgomery, esti- 
probable use of fertilizer 
of last year 
two years 


a local spot and com- 
mission house firm says he thinks it 
doubtful if freights out of New York 
to Liverpool drop below $2 per hundred 
within the next two years, even should 
the war be ended. 

\n Austrian shipping man, chairman 
of one of the leading counties, thinks it 
will be five vears after the end of the 
war before there is sufficient ocean car- 
rying power. 

Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the 
Southern Pacific Executive Committee 
“The cotton crop of the Im- 
perial Valley is getting to be quite large. 


There will be 100,000 acres planted this 


Says: 


season, 30,000 of which will be long 
staple.” 
Weil Bros. of Montgomery, Ala., 


write under date of April 1: “ Demand 
for spot cotton during the last month 
has been very good, and the turnover 
has been very much larger than dur- 
ing the previous two months. Holders 
have also been ready sellers because 
they have realized about what they 
thought their cotton to be worth. 
American spinners, Great Britain, Japan 
and Russia have been the principal buy- 
ers. Reports reaching us from friends 
who are engaged in the manufacture 
of cotton in America say that demand 
for goods is excellent; that profits are 
large; and that they are well sold ahead. 
These reports are borne out by other 
reports reaching us from the cotton fac- 
tories in which we are financially inter- 
ested.” 

Waco, “Heavy rains 
over entire State beneficial to corn, but 
too late for oat crop, which is a failure. 
Chis land will be planted in cotton. The 
long drouth enabled farmers to clear 
the fields of grass and the land is in 
splendid condition for cotton.” 

Paris, Tenn., April 1:—As an indica- 
tion of great diversification of crops in 
Henry County the last yea-, the cotton 
crop has fallen off 20 per cent. and bet- 
ter paying crops were raised, including 
vegetables, etc., upon which people and 
cattle feed 

A local spot man says his information 
is that the South is full of money; that 
the banks have ample margin from 
holders of the old crop remnants. He 
thinks it unreasonable to that 
there should be any loans 
now, in view of the moderate decline 
in spots compared with high, and owing 
to the fact that there must be more 
money available now than earlier in the 
season when the crop was moving. 

Shearson, Hammill & Co.’s Texas 
traveler reports on conditions surround- 
ing the Texas new crop as follows:— 
“T am of the opinion that the truck 
and corn crops will be greatly reduced 
owing to the length of drought, and as 
the time for planting other crops, aside 
from cotton, is practically over, every 
indication points to a heavy cotton 
acreage.” 

Opelika, Ala., April 4:—Banks here 
say they can get loans paid any time 
they call them. They are trying to lend 
out more money. 

Liverpool :—“ In the Egyptian market, 
selling of November delivery has in- 
duced a general weakness of the whole 
list. Speculative purchases of Egyptian 
cotton have been made for some time 
past on a rather large scale, on the as- 
sumption that the threatened invasion 
of Egypt by Germany would act as a 
menace, and so restrict planting opera- 
tions. Recent events have, however, 
dispelled any fears in this direction, 


Texas, wired: 


expect 
calling of 
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nd in consequence there has been gen- 
eral liquidation 

“Ocean freight rates are again being 
quoted on shipments via the 
Canal, in anticipation of its reopening 
for traffic about the middl ft this 
month. The reopening of the Canal 
makes a big difference to shippers in the 
matter of war risks. A marine war risk 
to Australia via the Panama Canal, for 


Panama 


instance, is quoted at 1 per cent., com- 


pared with a quotation of 2% to 3 


cent. for shipments via the Cap f 
Good Hope, and 5 to 6 per cent. via 
the Suez Canal.” 
(Statistical data will be found on an 
ner page) 
QUOTATIONS 


COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN. 
(See Note.) 


Per cent 
No. 1 peeler comber........... 82% @85 
Short peeler comber...... cave — @IT% 
No. 1 Egyptian comber........ — @175 
Short Egyptian comber........ -- 72% 
White card strip.... e.mekehetalete — @70 
No. 2 White card strip......... 40 @45 

Cents. 
Dirty card fly........ ssdveneeae 2%@ 3% 
Dirty picker motes............ 1%@ 2 
Card and spinning sweeps 2%@ 3 
WeAVO SWOOPS... cc ccccccccces 2 @ 2% 
Soft white threads............ S$ @ 38% 
Hard white threads............ ™™%@ 8 
Soft colored threads........... 6%@7 
Hard colored threads.......... 6%@ 6 


COTTON WASTE—GRADED STOCK. 
(See Note.) 


Per cent. 

No. 1 Egyptian comber........ 85 @8&7% 
No, 1 Egyptian strips.......... 85 @90 
No. 1 white peeler comber..... 87% @90 
No. 1 white peeler strips....... 80 @ssb 
No. 1 white card strips........ 70) «6©«@i75 
No. 2 white card strips........ 46 @65 

No. 1 white spinners..... --. 90 @i1 00 
Cents. 

No. 1 soiled card...........+5:. 6%@ 7% 
No. 1 ofly Card..ccccoccccccces 5 @é6 

No. 3 ofly Card... ...ccccccccece 3%@ 1% 

No. 1 white willowed fily....... 6%@ T% 
No. 2 white willowed fly....... 6%@ 6 

No. 1 cleaned white picker..... 6 @ 6% 
No. 2 cleaned white picker..... 4%@ 5 

Soft white threads............. 8’ @ 9% 
Hard white threads........... 8s @9 
Soft colored threads........... 7%@ 3 

Hard colored threads.......... 6%@ 7% 

LINTERS. 

f.o.b.N.Y 

rexas, clean mill run.......e0. 8%@ &% 
rexas A ‘. . Nominal 

Eastern, clean mill run 84% @ 8% 
Staple Mmters....ccccccvesceces Nominal 


Nore —Percentages based on price of 
New York Middling Uplands spot cetton for 
day of shipment. 


SEEK LOW GRADES 


Cotton Waste Dealers Find Difficulty 


in Meeting Demand 

Boston, April 5—A demand that deal- 
ers find difficulty in meeting features 
the cotton Buyers are 
scouring the market for practically all 
varieties of medium and low 
but the scarcity of these stocks remains 
so acute that the volume of actual busi- 
ness placed is very small. Fly, picker 
and thread wastes are the most sought 
and all recent orders have been taken 
at top prices, while in several instances 
premiums of from one-half to one cent 
a pound have been obtained by dealers 

Sweepings and oily card wastes are in 
constant demand by paper manufactur- 
ers but the latter are finding little oppor- 
tunity to fill their needs. High grades 
are not actively sought, though there is 
a fair movement, and prices are inclined 
to be irregular; actual selling figures in 
most instances depend upon conditions 
surrounding individual transactions. 


waste market. 


wastes 


Drawback on Imported Cloth 

Wasuinecron, April 3—The Treasury 
Department has announced that draw- 
back will be allowed, under Paragraph 
O, Section IV of the Underwood Tariff, 
on men’s and women’s wearing apparel 
manufactured by the C. Kenyon Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., with the use of im- 
ported cloths. 
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NEW WOOL SUPPLIES 
COME FORWARD SLOWLY 


Quiet Week in Boston Though Buy- 
ing, Interest Remains in 
Vigorous Condition 
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e, and it is reported that the Soutl 
rn Pacific has embargoed all wool and 
ha > pments I T the | ast Wool 
are apprehensive of serious troubl 

m this source the handling of the 
w chip wools \ case is cited of a 
lot of New Mexico wool, shipped trom 
\lbuquerqu out the first of January 
nd just being received here Even 
I the troubles of this particular ship 
I ire n vel is ther S more 
less del n getting wool from this 
market to the mills. In spite of a 


demand, values art 





fully as strong as at any time during 
the season, and recent sales have been 
nerally at full prices One well 
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WOOL MARKETS—BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 


Lincolns 


been re- 


day, offering to wager that 
would go to 42c. There has 
newed interest lately in crossbred wools 
of all descriptions, and lots find 


good 


ready buyers as soon as offered, at full 
rices New Zealand crossbreds have 
ilso sold quite freely, several hundred 
tales having changed hands at an ex- 


treme range of 40 to 50c., for 36s t 
large lot made up of small 
lots of different grades sold at 45c., 


nd other transfers were noted within 


the above range of quotations. Good 
46s have sold at around 47c., and 44s at 
45 Importers are still hoping to be 
lowed to ship their remaining wools 

om New Zealand, but there has been 


10 definite change in the situation 
PRIMARY MARKETS 
There is little doing in 
mary markets at this time. Utah and 
Nevada are said to be pretty well 
cleaned up, with shearing under way in 
both States, though somewhat delayed 
by bad Nevada, an 
sional fine clip is being bought at 21 
to 22c Southern Utah fine 
are bringing 22 to 24c. in a desul- 
tory Medium clips are quotable 
at 28 to 30c., especially in the Triangle 
reputation 
recently reported — sold. 
Shearing has also commenced in West 
ern Idaho, most of the 
date been confined to 
wool. A few 
clips have beer picked up recently on 
the basis of 25 to 26c. for medium and 
21 to 22c. tor fine No 


QUIET 
western pri 


weather In occa- 
while in 
clips 


way. 


section, though no clips of 
h ive be en 
though opera 
tions to hav e 


mutton or fat sheep’s 


further con 
reported in Montana, as 
90 «stiff in their 
Shearing is just getting under way in 
been done 
new wools 


acting 1S 
growers are too Views. 
Texas, but nothing has yet 
that the 


allowed to accumulate, 


and it seems likely 
will be 


ers’ prices are 


as grow- 
exorbitant. 
In California, a little has been done by 


considered 


eastern houses, but more by local buyers 
there, on the basis of 22 to 23c. for 
spring wools and 26 to 27c. for twelve 


months’ growth. Comparatively little 
in Oregon and Washing 
ton, even the mill buyers finding the 
; Both parties 
wait for shearing before 


Actual sales of Ter 


has been done 


strong this year. 
e likely to 


operating heavily 


pace tor 


ritories in this market have been of 
moderate volume for the week, as mill 
uyers appear to have satisfied their 


most pressing needs for the moment 
Consigned wools are quiet, as well 
is those owned outright Actual 
sales noted have included = 150,000 
pounds fine Territory at 22 to 23c. 1 
he grease, or 72 to 73c. clean; 70,00( 
pounds quarter blood Territory at 34 
cleat 100,000 pounds Utah half-blood 
it 73C cleat and good sized lots 
ine an 1 1 ols at about 
7 clear tO nie ric /U ro ft 
ediun Curr juotations o the 
cours sis a SOK unt ibove§ f« 
e staple Territ 77 79 ‘ 
lf-blood staple, 70 73c. for three 
ighths-bloo stapl 8 » 7K ( 
r-blood sta 7 » 75c. for fine 
i T ’ i ij t 4a t T { 
ing 
PULLED WOOLS At . 
Less activity is noted in pulled wools 
‘ luring e past fortnig he 
4 is subsides ugh er 
t S$ ] { in\ 
East vullings at rt 
i > to Rk \ supers 
\ 0 ) ea eT ( 
( Wester llings 
1 iDl¢ i 60O T OSC Tor ne 
69 1 Pc 2 S 16 
64 a: ie Cais sailed 
\ ils it SS to Oc 
57 58 um and 53 


to 55c. for low combing, all being East- 


ern pullings in the grease. Scoured Ter- 
ritory wools are in small supply, but oc- 
casional Jots are changing hands on the 
70 to 72c., and occasionally 
more, for choice fine, and 67 to 70c. for 
ne medium, with stained and defective 
ots as low as Ohio fleeces are 
well cleaned up, only a few 
houses having anything of moment to 
offer. Half-blood combing 


basis of 


55c. 


pretty 


wool has 


changed hands at 37c., and fine un- 
washed delaine at 34 to 35c. Ohio 
fleeces ae quotable at 37 to 38c. for fine 


washed delaine, 34 to 35c. for XX and 
above, 34 to 35c. for fine unwashed 


delaine, 29 to 30c. for fine unwashed 
clothing, 37c. for half-blood combing, 
40c. for three-eighths-blood combing, 


( 


39c. for quarter-blood combing, and 32 


to 34c. for medium clothing. As usual 
of late, Australian and Cape merinos 
have sold freely, one house reporting 
sales of 1,500 bales, various types of 


\ustralians, in the grease, at the top of 
recent quotations, and another house 
about 1,000 similar wool at a 
range in the grease from 30c. for pieces 
and bellies to 42c. for the best 70s 
combing, the scoured values for the best 
wools being 85 to 87c. for 70s and 83 
to 85c. for 64s. The transfer is noted 
of 500 bales choice combing Capes at 


75c. clean 


bales, 


QUIETNESS CONTINUES 


Wools Not Overly Active but Hold 
Firm 

PHILADELPHIA, April _ 5. 

marks the 


though an 


Quietness 
wool market this week, al- 
undercurrent of interest is 
apparent to many dealers. While manu- 
facturers in many instances are well 


supplied with wool for some time to 


come, nevertheless it is believed the 
steady consumption of wool in filling 
the orders on their books will eventually 


their return into the market 
or further supplies sooner or later 
lor that reason the present quict state 

I part, as a 


necessitate 


s regarded, for the most 


temporary lull, which will be followed 
y a period of active buying as mills 
ise up their available stocks. Buyers 


feel they will not see prices go much 


ugher, and many look for a_ possible 
lecline with the approach of the new 
clip. Then, too, others prefer to wait 
until they actually need the wool, so as 

protect themselves against any pos- 
sible decline in business which would 
leave them with a lot of high-priced 
vool on their hands 

STOCK REPORTED DEPLETED 

\s it is now, stocks of wool in this 

irket are considered rather light 
Domestic wools have very little to offer 
while Australian and South American 
vools are also said to be fairly well de 








ted, leaving Cape wools in about the 
est supply. Choicest wools have been 
generally well picked out, leaving th¢ 
ss desirable and off wools vet to be 
wosed of. Dealers say they have not 
ich dithiculty in marketing ever 

se wools, as stocks which ordinarily 

e been ignored have been readily 
Over 50 bales of gray Capes sold 

20 to 2lc. is given as an example 

trad There is still quite a fair 
reien wools, but thi 

rKet s reallv de void rf special Te; 
Sales are ew t Ss veral 

Ses ving littl to re 
nsequencs those 
150,000 pounds of original 

vools, of average staple, at 21 
25 round 72 t 7x 6,000 
s of hard burry southern wool at 
22 small | s 1 Salta wool 
I t O0¢ 150 bales of Cape wools 
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sold at 30c.; about 200 bales of 
Australian sold at 40 to 43c. 
SCOURED AND PULLED DULL 

Scoured and pulled wools are rat 
inactive this week, with only scatte: 
sales reported. Manufacturers are 
on orders, but are fairly well cove: 
for the present, and prefer to run al 
until they are compelled to come 
the market again for additional st 
Supplies of wools in the hands of 
ers are said to be about normal; pri 
are firmly maintained without 
marked advances, as holders feel 
impossible for them to replace t! 
wools at similar prices. Inquiry 
colored wools is also noted, espec 
from carpet yarn spinners. Among 
noted are: scoured B_ wools 
66c.; stained scoured B at 60c., witl 
wool at 68c.; B wools in the grease s 
around 57c., showing prices are 
maintained. 


sales 


NOILS UNCHANGED 

Noils are not showing any furt! 
development of activity than was not 
last week. The demand is small 
largely confined to half-blood and 
noils. Prices are about the same, w 
quarter-blood quoted 43 to 45c. for 1 
choicer noils, with three-eighths alx 
43 to 46c.; half-blood 45 to 48c., and tit 
noils running from 45 to 52c., depend 
ing upon condition. One house sol 
25,000 pounds of a tine noil at 45c 

SCATTERED TRADE IN CARPET WOOLS 

Carpet wools continue to show scat 
tered interest, with occasional fair siz: 
With scanty supplies of th 
stocks, spinners find it exceedingly ditt 
cult to meet their requirements as th: 
usually are unable to secure the w 
they wish. Prices continue to rule firm 
inasmuch as primary markets show 
signs of decline, while the continual nai 
rowing of the sources of visible suppli 
adds to the strength of prices. 


sales. 


WOOL TRADE NOTE 

High prices in the West are sa 
to have checked much of the cor 
tracting, but in spite of that reports 
current that a large proporti 
of the clip has been purchased in t 
manner. From now on, it is expect 
buyers will develop their activities 
covering these western wool growi: 
sections, and it remains to be s¢ 
if they will maintain levels alread 
established, or advance prices in t 


state 


competition for wools. 
WOOL SALES LIMITED 


Small Quantity of Spot Found—Opt! 
mism of Dealers 
New York, April 5.—Although it « 
not be that much _ business 
week, | still 
was noted and prices held 


said 
transacted this some 
tivity 
Certain dealers who have a small qu 
tity on hand maintain a firm front 
they feel that the high tide for w 
has yet to be reached and do not s 
ver anxious to sell. Most dealers, h 
ever, would have a hard time to supp! 
a demand at the time if 
should develop as there appears 
y little spot 
It is 
with which dealers regard the mar! 
\lthough comparatively little buying 


present 


wool available 


remarkable to see the optimis 


been in evidence for several weeks 
there is no complaint from the tr 
\s one dealer expressed it this 

they all know that wools are needed 
though things quiet at 
present time it cannot last and s 
ater manufacturers will have 
n was in Boston the early 
ind although he talked 
lealers there he heard of only 


may be 





This ma 


of the week 


many 
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WOOL MARKETS—Continued. 


, did not think the future held forth 
it promise. 
\s before stated there appears to be 
spot wool on the market. Wool 
been arriving in New York in good 
ntities, but most of this is sold to 
ve and does not affect the stock 
lable to much extent. If, however, 
mand should develop it would take 
a short time to get wool here, as 
seems to be plenty owned by local 
rs stored in other cities. 
CAPE WOOL 
is grade appears to be pretty well 
up at the Cape and most of that 
h is now being received is con- 
ted for. Mills handling this line ap- 
to be well stocked up and very 
li demand is noted. 
PULLED WOOL 
ere may be found more signs of 
in pulled wools than were apparent 
week and a few small sales are re- 
ed. A certain dealer has inquiries 
two sizable spot lots of fine and 
medium but he does not know where 
to get the grades required and is look- 
ing the ground over carefully trying to 
| ver some, 


WORSTED YARN MARKETS 
(Continued from page 126) 
from 2-40s to 2-60s in half-blood and 
better quality. Prices on these yarns 
in a sense nominal for they are not 
substantiated by actual orders. They 
are, however, particularly firm, and un- 
less the seemingly impossible happens 
spinners expect to realize them before 
the close of the year. For half-blood 
2-40s few spinners will consider below 
$1.40 and in many cases want $1.45; in 
t, there are reports that a few spin- 
are now holding for $1.50. Of 
64s-70s quality spinners ask from $1.50 
to $1.55; for 2-50s and for 2-60s of 70s 
\ustralian quality they want $1.55 to 
31.60. Despite the refusal of spinners 
to consider it the inquiry for yarns for 
livery in 1917 continues active, but 
irding to reliable information spin- 
rs are not accepting any business of 
is character 


ners 


TOP MARKET UNCHANGED 





Combers Busy and Prices Continue 
Firm 

sosTON, April 5.—The top market 

ntinues without substantial change. 

juiry, perhaps, has not been as active 


for the few preceding weeks, but 
mbers are so busy that the smaller 
mand has no visible effect on the 
rket. What inquiry there is in most 


stances is for the finer qualities, and 
well sold up that they 


for but a small amount 


mbers are so 


able to care 


new orders. The price situation, 
le very firm, shows considerable 
riance Most combers are unwilling 

nsider below a flat dollar for half- 
1 and better qualities, yet there are 
rts of as low as 95c. being quoted 
60s quality. As a matter of fact, 


er, prices are nominal, and, except 
i few instances, none of the current 


asking prices has been substanti- 

by actual sales. The exceptions re 

d to are sales of good fine at 

1, with the seller in question now 
g¢ two cents higher. The asking 

on three-eighths-blood ranges 

m 90 to 95c., according to the views 


ndividual while best quar 


blood is generally held for from 80 


compers, 


emand for noils continues for halt 
1 qualities, and a fair 
ment is reported at 50 to 52c. for 
and around 48 to 49c. for half- 
; ¥ Nee os 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Chamber of Commerce 
Federal Supervision 

WASHINGTON, April 4—It is the 
opinion of the committee of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce which has un- 
der consideration the creation of a 
Federal Board to promote vocational 
education, that there should be coopera- 
tion between State and Federal author 
ity, and that the work should proceed 
with all the haste that is consistent with 
The administrative affairs, how- 
ever, are to remain wholly in the hands 
ot the local authorities, and not to con 
flict with the technical institutions al- 
ready in existence. 

The committee of the U. S. Chamber 
ot Commerce, which has had this mat- 
ter under consideration, and which ad- 
vocates the establishment of a Federal 
Board, comprises, in addition to the 
chairman, F. A. Geirer, of the Cincin 
nati Milling Co., A. B. C. Dohrman, 
San Francisco, chairman of the Cali 
fornia Commission on Industrial Wel- 
fare; Maurice Fels, of Fels & Co., Phil- 


Suggests 


care, 


adelphia; A. Lincoln Filene, of William 


Filene Sons Co., Boston; Charles Mc- 
Carthy, director, Legislative Reference 
Library, Madison, Wis.; C. A. Prosser, 
president of the Dunwoodie Institute, 
and director of the Minneapolis Voca 
tional Education Survey; Prof. G. L. 
Swiggert, University of Tennessee, 
and Frank V. Thompson, Assistant Su- 
perintendent Boston Schools. 

They suggest that the Federal board 
should be so constituted as to represent 
employers engaged in manufacturing, 
commercial pursuits, labor, agriculture 
and education, and that advisory com 
mittees of five members each, should be 
selected to represent each of these sub- 
divisions. The opinion is expressed 
that the immediate adoption by Con- 
gress of the committee’s proposals 
would go far toward advancing the in- 


terests of the nation in ways which 
cannot otherwise be provided. 
QUOTATIONS 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA. 
Washed. Unwashed. 
XX & abv..34 @35 Fn. unwshd.29 @30 
% to &% bId.44 @45 Unm'r'ble..33 @34 
Fine del....37 @38 Fine del....33 @35 
% bid......— @87 
% bid.. _ @40 
% bid --— @39 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK. 
Unwashed. Unwashed. 
Fn. unwshd.27 @28 % bid......34 @365 
Fine del....— @30 4% & % bId.38 @39 
KENTUCKY AND SIMILAR. 

SS ROR a's — @37T % bid.. 39 @40 
% bid...... 40 @41 Braid cbg..33 @34 
CALIFORNIA (SCOURED BASIS). 

Sp’g north'n S'’th, 6 and 8 
fre&1l2mo.72 @73 mos. ....60 @62% 
Sp. middle Fall free...57 @68 
countries.65 @67% Fall defects.55 @66 
S’th, 12 mo.62 @65%Carbonized.55 @56 
TEXAS (SCOURED BASI8). 
Fine 12mo.72 @76 Fine fall...54 @55 
Fine 8mo.62 @65%Georgia ...33 @34 
OREGON (SCOURED BASIS), 


Staple, East- Cloth, East- 


ern, No. 1.78 @80 ern, No. 1.70 @72 
Staple, East- Cloth, East- 
ern, No. 2.73 @75 ern, No. 2.65 @67 


PULLED-—EASTERN, 


Scoured. Scoured. 
Fine A.....75 @80 Chbgs, fine..70 @73 
A super 66 @70 Medium ...65 @é68 
B super ott @67 Coarse 55 @56 
C super....52 @55 
PULLED (CHICAGO). 
Scoured Basis 
A super 63 @66 B super 62 064 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING (SCOURED BASIS). 


Staple, fine.75 @80 Fine clothg.72 @T75 
Do, % b1d.77 279 Fine med...70 @72 
UTAH (SCOURED BASIS). 

Pee save 70 @72 Fine med...68 @T70 
COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO (SCOURED BASIS). 
Pee ncceceee Gite Be. S.0+5.58 Bee 
No. 1......67 @68 No. 4 50 @52 

ak aes 60 @62 
NEVADA (SCOURED BASIS). 
Fir clothg.70 @72 Fine r ba 3Oe d70 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. Somerset and Tulip Sts., Phila., Pa. 









EAVENSON & LEVERING 


WW O O SCOURED — CARBONIZED 


COMBED AND STORED 
Phila. and Reading Railroad Siding. CAMDEN, N. J. 


CARL GRUBNAU & SON 


COMMISSION COMBING AND WOOL SCOURING 
NORTH 2d ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
EXCELLENT WORK Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Siding QUICK DISPATCH 
Boston Office: 210 SUMMER STREET 


FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. 


WOOL IMPORTERS TOP MAKERS 


Also at BRADFORD, ENGLAND 
23 S. Second St., PHILADELPHIA 300 Summer St., BOSTON 









HOUGHTON WOOL CO. 


240 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


Grease and Scoured Wool 
Noils and Waste 


H Lawson Y Co. 
WOOL BROKERS 


200 Summer Street 
BOSTON 


Head Office, London | 


Branches in Every Wool Center in 
the World 


Correspondence solicited. 








Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co, 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


Wools and Noils of all descriptions bought and sold 
on commission. Consignments Solicited. 


116-122 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


HORKHEIMER BROS. 
WOOL 


1417 Main St. 1419 South St. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


MAUGER & AVERY 


Wool Merchants and Commission Merchants 


Wool Tops, Botany Waste, Australian 


Lambs, Scoured Wool and Mohair 
256 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


OELRICHS & CO. 


WOOL IMPORTERS 
AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Bowling Green Building 
11 Broadway NEW YORK 










Whenever you want to buy, sell 
or exchange, consult the Textile 
Clearing House, department of 


the JOURNAL. 















SUMAN MAREN RN RG 


Slosvard Th onapson é Stanwood 


18+ SUMMER ST. BOSTON 






UIUUUCOC TRON MG PNA UTD 


TOPS, NOILS, 
WASTE 


MOHAIR 


FOREIGN CARPET, 


Domestic. ae Foreign. Aleppo Khorassian 

a aa —— key eel i Washed..—- @— Ist clip..— @— 

Sn ee ee ees See = ae we Wshd col— @— 2d clip...— @— 

FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 

Australia Montevideo Angora ....— @— Mongolian 
(sed. basis), (greasy) Awassi o— G— Bijsk ...— @— 
Victorian Lincoln...40 @41 Karadi ....— @— Urga ....— @— 
combing: % bid....41 @43 Bokhara: M’n’chur’n— @— 

70s... 88 @90 High ....43 @45% White ...— @— Scotch bik., 

Te See ee 83 @86 % bid 46 @48 Colors ...— @— faced . « | 

60s .--80 @82 % bid...46 @48s China Camels hair 

Sydney combing Merino 34 @36 Combing. .26 @27 (Russ’n).— @ 
70s. ...-85 @88% Buenos Alres: Wshd cbhg.32 @33% Servian skin 
64s... 80 @s2 x-breds: Wid. ball.27 @28 wools ...— @— 
60s 73 @75 Lincoln. . .39% @40 W ywed.2 @25 East India 

y% bid....41 @42 Unwid. ..14 @16 Gray . a — 
High ....43 @44 Cordova 18 #20 Washed 

“ae KE > ae Irish Donskot: ae . Vickaneer— o— 
36 to 405.42 @43 shire ..— @— Combing..37 @38 Joria ....— @-— 
40 to 448.43 @45 Sussex ..—- @— Georgian. Kandahar—- @— 
46s 1 M48 lrish hogs— @— Autumn 7 p28 Spring ?— 
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Medium to Good Wools 
Probably the bulk of the merino wools 
grown throughout Australia come under 
medium 


the category of good and 
greasy. These two terms are somewhat 
elastic in their application, but all the 
mean a great 
clude probably 75 per cent. of the raw 
material grown in the Commonwealth. 
A very large proportion of South Au- 
stralian merinos come under that desig- 
nation. We have explained before that 
this state produces some really excellent 
topmaking wools, renowned for the 
depth and shaftiness of the staple, com- 
bined with length, and in good normal 
seasons bulk and length will be more 
noticeable in these wools than in any 
produce grown in any other State. No 
doubt the class of sheep depastured and 
also climatic conditions conduce to the 
production of this class of staple. Of 
course, every wool-grower makes an ef- 
fort to produce a fleece which can be 
styled very good, but often there are 
forces against him which must have an 
influence upon wool production, and the 
sheep when shorn turn off fleeces which 
can only be called good and medium 


same they deal, and in- 


wools. But even for these the trade is 
thankful. Of course, at a time like the 
present, when war conditions prevail, 


and when everybody is wantifig the best 
in order to facilitate free and quick 
working up, the demand naturally runs 
upon something very good, but for rank- 
and-file purposes and medium 
wools are a useful commodity. They 
cannot be passed by, and a sensible user 
will never attempt to do so. The pro- 
duction of each State in the Common- 
wealth varies somewhat, and the char- 
acteristics found, say, in Western Au- 
stralian wools vary very much from 
those in the wools produced in the 
southeastern district of South Australia 
or West Victoria, while the wools grown 
in New South Wales and Queensland 
differ much indeed from those 
produced in South Australia. As al- 
ready indicated, this is entirely due to 
the class of sheep depastured, principles 
of breeding, as well as to climatic con- 
ditions; but when all is said and done 
the wools, while varying, suit equally 
well the different purposes of manufac- 
ture to which they are put. 

Looking more minutely at medium to 
good wools, we find as a rule that there 
is no depreciation in quality, 64s alike 
being produced in all the different States 
of the Commonwealth, including New 
Zealand. No doubt the breed of sheep 
is the prime cause in determining qual- 
ity, together with the season. Every- 
body knows that in a dry time the me- 
rino turns off a much finer fleece than 
when on good pastures throughout the 
entire growing period, and a reasonable 
amount of dry weather does not affect 
the fleece disadvantageously. We have 
known, say, three or four months of dry 
weather lead to a very good clip in- 
deed being turned out, but six to eight 
months of drought is what everyone 
dreads, it affecting seriously the char- 
acter of the fleece. The new clip from 
Australia now coming on the market 
is lean in quality and rather short in 
staple. 

Then, too, we have the question of 
vegetable matter, this also contributing 
materially to the production of medium 
to good wool. We have seen many a 
time what was otherwise a first-class 
clip spoiled with the presence of huge 
amounts of burr and seed. A clip of- 
fered at the July series of London sales 
showed a magnificent length; it was 
beautifully grown, very sound, but so 
impregnated with burr that it lost 2d. 
per pound, there being very few buyers 
indeed for the wool. Probably it suf- 
fered through a lack of Continental 
competition, because Bradford combers 


good 


very 
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are so filled with wool to-day they are 
refusing to comb very burry parcels. 
Then, again, if sheep are depastured 
upon very red, sandy soil, the fleece be- 
comes so impregnated with dust and 
sand that is a very strong contributing 
factor in reducing the excellence of the 
fleeces and bringing them down to an 
average class. These are all factors 
which, as previously said, play an im- 
portant part in determining what a clip 
will be, and wool-growers will be serv- 
ing their own best interests by elimi- 
nating as much as possible all the draw- 
backs and improving conditions of 
growing, for by so doing the fleece will 
reap a direct benefit. 
USES OF MEDIUM WOOLS 

This is a very important part of the 
subject, and one that is deserving of 
serious consideration. The great volume 
of business that is done in the textile 
world is not in the superior fabrics 
which are made, but what may be called 
bread and butter lines.” This syn- 
chronizes with the production of me- 
dium-class wools, and we find here a 
very big outlet. It is as well that this 
is so, atid when all is said and done, 
medium to good wools produce goods 
which, if not lowered in intrinsic value 
by the admixture of inferior materials 
are really excellent. It is the bulk trade 
of the world for which medium wools 
are the most suitable, and into this they 
go ad. lib. We should say that the big- 
gest business in Bradford and on the 
Continent is done in the production of 
medium-quality tops, all produced from 
the wools we have under consideration. 
The reader will see that if specialties 
are wanted, superior wools are called 
upon, and when special prices are paid, 
it is for wool intended for the produc- 
tion of these superior lines of fabrics. 
If we take serges as representing a big 
volume of business, they are made en- 
tirely from these medium wools, and 
it is remarkable, though not generally 
known, that medium and fine cross- 
breds are used for the bulk of the serge 
and coating fabrics that are produced. 
The method of finishing these goods 
to-day is such that it needs an expert 
man to tell from what quality the fab- 
rics are made, and if a higher standard 
is wanted, the cloths are made from 
medium-quality merinos. The great ho- 
siery trade also consumes medium ma- 
terials, the bulk of the wools used, at 
least the yarns spun from the wool con- 
sisting of medium qualities, hence the 
reader will see that the very life and 
soul of the industry is the outcome of 
these medium to good wools, and as 
long as the textile trade lasts they will 
form by far the strongest feature of the 
industry —The Wool Record. 
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INTEREST IN WOOL-GROWING 

(Continued from page 31) 
ber of sheep injured in 1915 was 4,764. 
The average price paid to owners of 
dead sheep was $6.60, and for injured 
sheep, $2.87. There are about 1,000,- 
000 dogs in the state, far outnumbering 
the sheep. 
wool is also indicated by the 
Present averages show sheep 
$6.10 per 100 pounds, as against $5 a 
year ago, and lambs worth $8.50 per 
100 pounds, as against over $7.10 a 
year ago. 

As another indication of the interest 
taken in the movement to raise more 
sheep, the following letter from Secre- 
tary Houston of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is enlightening. 
Special attention is directed to the fact 
that only $12,400 is appropriated by the 
department for experiments and special 
educational work in productive sheep 
husbandry. In view of the extensive 
character of the wool industry of the 


report. 
worth 


Increased value in sheep and 


United States, and the large amount 
of capital invested, and the enormous 
value of its products, this amount is 
considered pitifully small, showing a 
lack of proper appreciation of the true 
importance of this industry. 
Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C., March 31, 1916. 
Mr. A. C. Bigelow, 

President, Phila. Wool & Tex. Asso., 

135 S. Front St., Phila., Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

I have yours of the 24th inst., relative 
to the campaign inaugurated by your 
association for the purpose of increas- 
ing the number of sheep in this country. 

There can be no doubt as to the great 
need for efforts to increase our do- 
mestic. supply of mutton and wool. The 
more general raising of sheep is de- 
sirable, both from the standpoint of 
profitable farm management and of 
meeting the market demands for wool 
and mutton. Reports of the number of 
animals slaughtered in 1915 under 
Federal inspection indicate a decrease 
of over 10 per cent. from the number 
of sheep slaughtered in 1914. The high 
prices now ruling for both mutton and 
wool, will, of course, eventually result 
in increased interest in sheep raising, 
but that branch of animal husbandry 
is so handicapped in some sections, and 
so imperfectly understood in others, 
that special efforts are justified to en- 
courage it. 

This Department’s work in sheep and 
wool investigations is carried on in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Of the 
appropriations for that Bureau during 
the present fiscal year, $12,400 was pro- 
vided for experiments and special edu- 
cational work in productive sheep hus- 
bandry. This amount covers the sal- 
expense and working funds of 
three men. If the recommendations of 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
are embodied in the appropriations for 
the next fiscal year, a somewhat larger 
amount will be available. 

Up to this time the work done has 
related largely to range sheep breed 
ing investigations, and to the improve- 
ment in the preparation of wool for 
market. Department Bulletin 206, en- 
titled “The Wool Grower and the 
Wool Trade,” was published last year, 
and over 15,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed. This year a car containing 
an educational exhibit of wools has 
been circulated in Idaho, Montana and 
\Vyoming, in cooperation with the agri- 
culture colleges of those States. <A 
similar campaign is to be conducted 
in Utah in April. At the close of this 
season fifty towns will have been visited 
and over 5,000 sheep raisers personally 
instructed regarding sheep breeding and 
the preparation of wool for market. 

The sheep-killing dog, as stated in 
the circular, undoubtedly is a_ great 
hindrance to farm sheep raising. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 652 discusses this 
situation and suggests lines of proced- 
ure which have been followed in some 
States. 

You are probably familiar with the 
work of the county agricultural agents. 
Six hundred and eighty of these agents 
are now at work in Southern States, 
40 in New England, and about 300 in 
central and western States. The work 
of these county agricultural agents is 
conducted jointly by the state agricul- 
tural college through their extension 
departments, and the Department of 
Agriculture, through the States Relat- 
ions Service. Specialists in various 
lines are employed to assist and advise 
county agents. Plans have been sug- 
gested for the employment of live stock 
specialists in New England and other 
northern states, but the urgency of 
other demands prevented including 


aries, 
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plans for such work in the estima: 
of appropriations for the next fis 
year. As soon as the Departmen: 
enabled to engage such men it can m: 
a material contribution toward the ; 
ization of the objects of your Ass 
tion. = 
In the meantime, you would do 27 
to confer with the heads of exter 
departments of the various state 
cultural colleges. 
materially in securing in the states 
islation for control of the dog pro 
Copies of the Bulletins mentioned 
being sent to you under separate « 
The Department will be pleased Pl 
know your ideas as to how its pri 
facilities can be utilized in th 
paign, * 
Very truly yours, = 
D. F. Houstoy 


Secreta: 


You can alse 
L( 


MANCHESTER, ENG., MARKET 
(Continued from page 123 
age in the demand for bleached cottons 
and no development of any demand 
gray shirtings. Against this may be | 
fair buying of specialties and fancies 
and some good orders for sateens, mak- 
ing a considerable quantity of the latter 
booked recently on China account. 
opinion prevails more and more that 
China must buy gray shirtings shortly, 


and this is encouraged by reports that 

there has been marked expansion of the : 
native indigo crop, which is likely to 

give better local dyeing facilities. India sal 
has again cut a poor figure so far as 

actual results go in staples. Bids ha 

come forward for both gray shirtings can 


and dhooties, but they have done litt! fte 
more than confirm the hopeless diff 

ence between buyers and sellers whe: 

business of any extent is concern 
Manufacturers who spin their vn 

yarns decline to accept the prices bid, prot 
and those who buy their yarns find it stat 
cheaper to shut down or turn their ma- Kis 
chinery to other goods. Since th 

ginning of the month about 20 weaving 

sheds in the Blackburn and Darwen Vi 
districts, engaged mainly on gray s 

ings and other staples for the Far |] 


have shnt down, and these do not « in 
all the idle machiney. 
Supplies for Navy 
WASHINGTON, March 29.—The follow Way 


ing proposals have been received by : 
3ureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy the 
Department, for furnishing 300,000 tar ¢ 
yards bleached and shrunk cotton drill en 

Parker, Wilder & Co., New York, nae 
$89,250; H. H. Rice Corporation, New un! 
York, $89,110; H. B. Claflin Corpor ndus 


tion, New York, $87,200. The av Close 

was made to the last-named firm. ied 
Proposals have also been received st hon 

furnishing 525,000 yards on nains rt 

bids to be made on the furnishing of t! 

full amount, for furnishing 350,000 , 

yards or for furnishing 175,000 yar 

The proposals for furnishing the enti: : 

525,000 yards were as follows: John mos 

Boyle & Co., New York, 9.75c.: H. H at 

Rice Corporation, 9.875c.: Universal 

Trading Co., New York, 10.19c. To a 

furnishing 350,000 yards: E. E. Al y 


Co., New York, 9.856c.; H. H. Rice Cor- an} 
poration, 9.96c.; Universal Trading | 
10.19c. For furnishing 175,000 yar 
E. &. Alley Co. 9:519¢; B..8. KR 


Corporation, 9.65c.; Universal Trad 


Co, 10.19c. 
On 30,000 yards unbleached dr 
Peter J Constant, New York, 59 


) 


cn 


Richard W. Geldart, New York, 
Ellis A. Gimbel, Philadelphia, 
Manhattan Supply Co., New Y 
7.96c.; Joseph N. Snellenberg, Philad 
phia, 7.9c.: Wellington Sears & | 
Boston, 8.75c. 
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